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I. 


^ An Account of the FHrifactions near the Village^, (f 
Treeyikera in the Carnatic, 


By Captain JOHN WARREN, 
sab iStnimfnt of Jiwf, 


X'hE petrifadlions, which are to be seen tiear the village of Treernkera, 
iave long since been known in India; but as I do not find that any regular 
account of them has yet been given to the public, I am induced to believe 
that the following description of their appearance, and of the place where 
they lie, may prove acceptable to the Asiatick Society. I must preface 
however what I have to say, by stating that the details here offered to 
their notice were mostly communicated to me, in the language in which 
I repeat them after him. by a gentleman high in the Company's Civil 
Service, who had visited Treevihra several months before me ; and that 
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ACCOUNT OF PETRIFACTIONS 


I have done little more than to collate, by immediate inspedlion, what 
he lias very correctly described. Some few additional remarks have t>c- 
curred, which I have annexed to his paper; but these, though they have 
extended, have seldom corrected his narrative. 

The village of Treevihera is situated on the north bank of the Arria^ 
coopum or Vitlenore river, about fifteen miles in a direction west by north 
of the city of Fondkherry, and four miles beyond the old Fort of fVol- 
door, formerly belonging to the French^ but now in a state of ruin, 

TftEEVtKEftA is at present composed of a few scattered huts; although, 
from the appearance of the pagoda at that place, the interior of which is 
all built of stones, from the size of the tower over its gateway eight sto- 
rlff high, [the lower one of which is entirely of blue granite), from the 
larg 4 stone tank which lies close to the pagoda, and covers several acres 
of ground, and the size of the principal streets, which can still be traced; 

from these remains, I say, we may conclude that in former times Tteevi^ 

* 

hra was a place of great extent and importance. The inscriptions in 
Sanscrit upon the walls, now scarcely legible; and the mouldered condi¬ 
tion of many of the stones, indicate the great antiquity of these buildings. 
The destrudlive hand of Haioer Ali Kh'an, however, has accelerated 
the ravages of time; for many parts of the pagoda were Injured, and 
several of the statues mutilated, by his army, as it retired from Porto 
J^ovQ towards Mysore^ in the year 37S1, 

To the eastward of the village, at a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
rises a hill, or rather a hillock ; one of a chain consisting of ten or a do¬ 
zen similar elevations, none exceeding forty or fifty feet in perpendicular 
height. These hills vary in size, and run in a line from north to south ; * 
the whole exteodbg over about one mile and a half of ground. 
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Tniirt sWrfrtee tn general exhibits af dark red appearance on tiie heights, 
and a ^ftdy coionr iti the low grounds; an eSedl produced by the perlcK 
dfcal faiOs, Which have formed, in twany pkces, deep channels through 
the aides tfP the hillsy driving the sand into the hollows, and leaving 
exposed fo the view, their ruddy stratum ,r which every where has a very 
rugged appearance. The sub-stratum, in most places^ seems to be a spe¬ 
cies of lime mixed with red earth, of soft a ^ality as to he easily 
broken by any iron instrument, 

' Oirthe deelivity, and on the west side of this hill, about two feet and 
a half below its Summit, a petrified tree appears, lying in a horizontal 
petition-on the surface of tlie ground, with about two thirds of its root 
entirely bare. 

Of the body of this tree (which has been divided into three piec(^ 
by the stone-cutters) twenty feet still remam ; the root being seven ifeet 
in diameter; the trunk, at the bottom, three feet ■ in the middle part, two 
feet; and at top one and a quarter foot in diameter. 

Another tree lies at a small distance from the above, and five feet 

below the summit of the hill; this is almost buried in the stratum, the 

* 

surface only being visible. Some parts of this tree are as hard as flint, 
and others so soft as to be reduced to dust by the slightest pressure. 
Another tree, not far oflf^ is forty feet in length. All these petrifaflions lie 
horizontally, and none of their branches can be discovered, even detach¬ 
ed, or in the vicinity of the parent stem. These must have withered 
away before the process of petrification had taken place; for the knots at 
the insertion of the branches with the trunk are very visible in most of 
the trees; 
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The mmber of petrifactions;, which are to be seen, in every direction, 
in this broken ground (about fifteen or twenty) b too great to admit a 
minute description of every subjeCi. The fragments of one particular 
tree, howcvett attracted sufficiently my notice, to induce me to give sotne 
account of it at this place : I say oj a tree, because although the parts tliat 
remain are very remote from one another, yet die natives afUrm that 
tliey did belong to the same individual. 

The middle part of the trunk seems to have been detached from* the 
extremities, by a water-course or deep nit, which forming under it, de¬ 
prived its centre of support: and as all these trees are generally broken 
across, at intervals of three, and four feet, (as would be the casCj were a 
long stone pillar to be let fall suddenly on its side) it followed, that when 
tiiese divbions lost their support, they rolled off^ or fell down; and if of a 
W texture and colour, they may have been carried away by the stone¬ 
cutters, One of these fragments lies a little on one side, and below the 
upper part of the tree; but the top and tlie root, which were most firmly 
fixed into the ground, kept fast in their place. These pieces lie evidently 
in the same, or in parallel lines. 

Measuring from whence tlie top is inserted into the stratum, down to 
the extremity of the root, it w^s sixty in length; its diameter at the 
upper insertion was two feet, at the piece fallen down, three feet. At 
the bottom of die ttunk, four and half feett and at the root, at its broadest 
place, about eight, or nine feet; a prodigious size, if these fragments really 
once did belong to the same tree. 

Another curious appearance was that of a tree, about thirty feet long, 
t^hich traversed the sununit of one of the hillocks, in an obliq^ue direflion; 
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«o as to let a tons'ifitftable jiart of both its extremities be seen, on each side 
cf the mound, 

I SHALL observe of the last eminence to the southward f which is se¬ 
parated about a quarter of a mile from the rest) that it exhibits the most 
remarkable assemblage of petrifactions. I discovered, wltluft the circunr- 
ference of about one hutidred yards, no less than teh trees of a large size, 
lying in different directions, excepting three of them which were parallel 
to each other, with a proportion of their roots oat of the ground ; some al¬ 
most complete, ajtliough tlie bodies were generally enveloped with the 
stratum. 

Although It was reported to me that there were no trees seen at a dls* 
tance from the rising grounds above described, yet I noticed part of one, 
just appearing at the surface of the earth, in the plain, about half vv^ Ife- 
t\vecn the hills and the village. Moreover a French officer (who now 
resides at Pojidichet ry ) showed me a piece of petrified wood, which he had 
himself separated from a large block, wluch lies in the bed of the Ama- 
coopum river, at a distance of about seven or eight miles from TnevikeP^^ 
t In the same manner w'e may believe diat a great many more petrified 
tiees lie hid under ground, which have yet never been exposed to light 
in til at state. 

1 HAVE generally remarked of these petrifafiions, that they are more 
perfea at the root, and in those parts which are buried underground, than 
where they lie exposed to the air, Tim petrified root, in most places, is as 
bard as flinti it takes a much finer polish than any part of the stem, and 
assumes a more variegated appearance, in its veins and colours: like the 
fbnt, it easily strikes fire, and breaks short where it is briskly, stneken. 
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The jewellers prefer those fragments which, when broken from tlie 
tree, appear in tlie interior of a brown and purple colour, occasionally 
striped with grey or wliite veins. The more prevalent the purple or pink, 
the more the stone is valued. When polislied and w^ell seleaed, it as¬ 
sumes a great variety of colours, resejnbling most frequently agate, chang¬ 
ing from a dark brown grey, to bright red with white veins, Tlte red, 
when weU chosen, might easily be taken for cornelians: it is generally 
preferred For necklaces, when cut in flat circles, and set according to the 
taste of the artist. The grey looks best in beads, and Is used In that shape, 
for necklaces and bracelets, arranged in the usual way. 


Oh the western, or opposite side of tlie village, and within a quarter of 
a mile from it, there is another hill much higher than those already des- 
c^ed. It IS entirely covered with large blue granite stones, and tapers 
inbfy bare pointed rock. In this hill there is no sign whatever of petri^ 
ration, and its aspeft is quite opposite to that of the other range. 


To return to these hills, I shall observe, tliat their surfaces present, every 
where, with an elevation of about four indies above tire surface of the 
ground, a number of small protuberances; which answer much to tlm 
ascription of the jtone, and which at first sight might be taken 

for the work of the potter. Some persons have formed strange conjec- 
twes on these appearances; some taking them for the cups or sockets in 
which,the fruit of the Palmyra tree Is retained, and which tJiey suppose 
Jtas sustained some degree of petrifa^ion; otliers fancying tliem to be the 
decayed remnants of petrified branches. But it requires no groat exami¬ 
nation to perceive that these tubes (if 1 may so call them) extend deep 
mto tlie eartli. This may be seen where the side of Uie hiU is abruptly 
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Lroken off and where tliey are seen to spread like the ramifications of a 
nest of white aniii. The part which is seen above the surface is in faft 
nothing more thaji the projcdlion of these dudls: I believe tliere is but lit¬ 
tle doubt tliat these subterraneous tubes were originally the work of some 
swarms of Insedb, or larger inhabitants of die soil; for though their 
centre be filled with a sort of stiff earth mixed with gravel dust, yet it caA 
easily be removed, and tlie sides (though rather liard) arc nothing else 
but a stratum about tliree tenths of an inch tliick, strongly incrustated 
both in, and out side, witli a small sfiicious stone, but easily separated. 

A SUBSTANCE porhaps more curious, and which is to be found in great 
quantities upon those hills, is a small round body, generally one and half 
inch in diameter, tlie exterior coat of wJiicli resembles much tiiat of the 

tubes above described, and which from its round shape, might be takeiv 

. r 

at first sight for a pebble smeared with earth and gravel. 

When these balls are broken through die middle, they exiilbit a num¬ 
ber of concentric circles of various colours and densities, die latter of 
which decreases as it approaches die centre, where it generally is in a state 
of loose dust. One of the most variegated which I opened had die follow¬ 
ing successions of colours, beginning from the outer shell, and proceed¬ 
ing towards the centre, 

T KE exterior coat was a sort of yellow ochre, about one tenth of an inch 
thick, soiled at the surface by the dust and gravel whicli it had collo<5led, 
but very clear wliere It had been protected. This was succeeded by an 
ore, of a dark iron colour, very shining,abouttwo tenths of an inch in thick¬ 
ness ; next followed a smaller ring of dark red, tending to purple, about 
one tcntfi of an hich deep, and diis was succeeded by a dun bright lilac 
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.circle, lined with a narrow rim of white, apparently a sort of linie, which 
was the last solid stratum of this curious concretion. The rest was filled 
with loose earth and gravel dust, which crumbled off the moment it was 
broken: many of the panicles of grave!, however, adhered to tlie interior 
coat of the shell. The diameter of this subject was, at the exterior, about 
two inches, and at the interior, one and quarter inch. When broken, the 
.parts resembled the splinters of a hand grenade. 

Near the bottom of the nordiemmost hill there Is a small cave j one of 
those excavations which are to be seen in every part of the country, and 
once the residence of a Faqueer who dug it for the purpose. This would 
hardly deserve to be noticed but for the surprising manner in which the 
superincumbent stratum supports itself from the mere cohesion of its 

.. MltS, 

This cave is divided into two parts, the entrance being an open space, 
somewhat in imitation of a choultry, hut of a veiy irregular shape. It is 
about eighteen feet wide, six feet high and twelve feet deep in the mid¬ 
dle: the sides are of unequal depth, owing to the irregularity of the rock 
at the entrance. The roof is cut quite horizontally, and was formerly 
supported by two pillars about rtvo feet thick, cut out of the same soUd 
stratum as the rest. One of these is now fallen to the ground. 

The second and innermost part is a recess of a nearly circular fom, 
the communication of which opens in the center of the first one. It is 
about nine feet deep, by seven feet wide, and six feet high. On each side 
of its entrance, and on the outside, there are two sorts of niches, about 
tUio feet deep, wbicji can hardly ever have been of any use. 
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TfiC dbtpnee from the point of the roof, which starids av&o the entrance^ 
to the bottoip of the iHiiicipal rucess, b tn'enty four feet; and the whole. 

(which i$ oC a comidcrabie thickness, and pmjedla horitontally 
eight or nine feet beyond the remaining pillar) hangs over the-head, sut>- 
ported merely by the adhesive qualities tlie component parts of the 
stcatunr. i 

I HAVE now only a few words to add on the probable species of the trees 
which lie petrifted near Treevikera, about which we can form only vague 
conjectures, 

_ * 

To judge by the present growth of trees m the vicinity, which arc 

principally of tlie tamarind kind ; by the respeftive Height of these trees, 
and of the petrified shafts whicli lie upon the ground ; by the dark red 
and brown colours which are to be seen in the centre of the petrifa6lion^ 
and by die deep browTi colour of the heart of the tamarind tree;and par¬ 
ticularly if we consider that in no one subjedb which I have examined, I 
could distinguish the adhesive roots, and sinuosities which charadlerize the 
trunk of the banian tree (the only species of size besides the tamarind 
.which is to be seen in the distridl) from these considerations, I say, wc 
may conclude that the whole of that transfomied grove, was once of the 
“ majestic, and wide spreading tamarind.'* 

Of the antiquity of these petrifaftions we arc still more ignorant. 
The archives of the Treevikera pagoda are silent in regard to them. 
The oldest bramins on the spot, who arc the only intelligent people m the 
village, declare that diey remember some of the largest trees since fifty 
years; and that their fathers, and grand-fathei's asserted they had like¬ 
wise seen them; but diat no trace had been transmitted down of their 
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origin; nor had any light been afforded, that could lead to any conclusion, 
whereby the period of time in which the petrified trees had been in that 
state, or in their progress of transmutation from wood-to stone, could be 
ascertained. It is remarkable, that the circumstance having been known 
to die bramins for such a length of time, .they should have omitted to 
ascribe it to the influence of some supernatural agent, whose presence 

would have enhanced the sanctity, and promoted the emoluments^of theii 
pagoda. ' 

Treevihraf sothiif 
June, 1808. 


jifi Kssay on the Sacred Isles in the West, -w/iA other 
• • JEssays connected with that Work, 


JBy Major F. WILFORD, - 
______ ■ 

S 

f 

Cfiffiap VI. 

TJlRT AFTER Jl. ‘ 


ty'S we'tam or.tht White Island; called also 'STacam. 

1. The 'western Tn<£ta, or the Three^cak-hrtdt is the most famous 
of the two among the Paurdnics, and also the most interesting to us, as 
it includes the British empire in the west^ at least in my humble opinion, 
which, however, I submit witli all dueideference to tiie impartial judgment 
of the learned. The numerous passages In the Purdnas and other 
Sanscrit hooks, and also from ancient and modem writers in the west, 
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which I shall adduce in supix>rt of mjr opinion, I have faithfully exiracledi 
neither have I omitted any, wilfully, that should militate against it. Should 
the learned, after having duly examined them, and weighed the evidence 
resting upon them, think proper to place this famous country, and the 
Island, some where else in the west, I shall acquiesce; but 1 cannot con¬ 
ceive it altogether an Utopian land. It was certainly my opinion at first, 
tliat the White Island was Crete^ and the JVfute Sea the Mediterranean t 
the former being called to this day Ghinta-Adassi, and the latter Ac^ 
DrnghiXy or i\iQ Wfute Sea^ by th^ Ttirks. Ghrlta. is also anotlier name 
for the White Island in Sanscrit, which implies shining white. This first 
impression, as usually ha^jpens, was not easily done away. As the deno¬ 
mination of Tn-cd'ta is by no means applicable to Crete, I had at first some 
idea to remo\"e it to Sicily, called’ in Greek, Tt'inacria, or the island with 
peaks; ('for acron signifies a peak, and, by implication only, a head 
land. Or promontory;) these three promontories making a triangle, or 
Tri-cen’a in Sanscrit, and Tri-eshitra, or a figure with three places or 
comers. This last, in the spoken dialed!^, of India, is pronounced 7Vi'- 
ikyetra in the eastern, Ip*the western, parts of it. It is the 

same with Triquetra in Latin: and this etymology, I conceive to be better 
than the one generally admitted, ’kvhich derives it from Tri-quadrate, 
or squared into three corners, as it is rendered. Thus Tri-kMetra b the 
origin of Tnquetra in Latin, and Tri^dna of Trigoijoj in Greek, 

For tiic iHustratron of this subject, Thave annexed a map of‘the 
north-west-quarter of the old’continent, from the Purdnas; and the only 
additions, 1 have presumed to make, arc, first, a rough delineation of the 
western shores of Ean^e; and secondly, the polar circle, 

Meru is oirnttpd tlijpugh waptof roQm but dii^ i^ imntaterial ; and 
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it Is supposed to be in forty degrees of Latitude norUi. The Hi/ufK astro- 
noraera^ and such of tlie Pjuranicsr aa have adopted in part their ideas, 
redcon every place in Jumbu, or the old continent, to be to the south of 
M/ru, which they consider then as die north pole. But they are con¬ 
stantly contradidling one anotlier, and even themselves. Thus RdmacHf 
or Rame, ought to be to the south of Meru ; and in the Sutya-Siderhdntat 
it is declared to be so: yet in general they reckon it to the westward 
of it, wJiich is true. In the Vardha^urdna, the country of Ramdnaca 
or Riiniyaca is declared to be in the north-west quarter of the old conti¬ 
nent ; yet in the same passage it is said to be to tlic soudi of the JWVa, or 
blue mountains, and north of the 'Sweia range; which Is impossible, if Ba- 
ntyaca be situated in die north-west part of die old continent. Thus the 
extensive country of Curu or Siberia, beyond ATcru wi til regard to /«- 
dia, is declared to be to the south of the Northern Ocean; which is really 
the case, butis inadmissible in their own system. In the same manner, 
and upon the same principles, Scottand ought to be to die west bf JEft- 
glattdf and it is really declared in the Purdnas.to be so situated in respeft 
of Eatgldnd and of Ireland^ as we shall see hereafter. Thus, according 
to this <felineation, the Ertiisk Isles are to the west of Rome^ Ireland is to 
the south of England^zT\d. ScotlandX q the westward of both. 1 could point 
out a great many more instances of this kind, but these will suSice. 

Ttiirshape and general outlines of the w-estern shores, in the accompany- 
ingmap, bearnosmallafllinity with those otEurope^ which they were in¬ 
tended to represent There we may trace the Bay oj Biscay^ die German 
Sea^ and the entrance into, the above all die greatest resem¬ 

blance is in the arrangement of Bt^ish * Is^s, Iceland and the adjacent 

shores of America* «)d this, surely , cannot be merely , apcidewtal. The 
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-islands of St'^hnla or Tfmle now Ferro, Chan'dicd the Shetland Isles, Indr^ 
dwfpa or tiic Orkneys, are placed beyond tlie British Isles, and I have ar¬ 
ranged tliem in the manner they are in the map, on the supposition that 
they really answer to the above islands. 

The same configuration is assigned to the shores of the old continent in 
the north-cast, south-east and soudi-west quarters: but in these instances 
there is no resemblance whatever. Besides, die Paurdnks are totally 
unacquainted with the north-cast and south-west quarters; and with regard 
to the south-east, they know much less than we could reasonably expe<!h 
In giving the same configuration to all, they have had no other view, but 
to preserve the symmetry of the corresponding parts. 

Another striking peculiarity in the north-west quarter is the three fold 
gap of Cmuncha, which I conceive to be the tliree belts leading into the 
” Baltic.. These were made by Sc and a, caEed also Canda in many of the 
spoken dialedls, and Candaos by the Thracians or Coihs, As he is a 
form of Kara, he is really Haraja, and HARA-cuLA or Hercules ; and 
the Cronian straits were known also in tiie west, under the appellation of 
straits of Heratlcs according to Tacitus ; and the denominations of Scan~ 
dia, and Candavia, may be derived from Iiim, 

The. chasm in the mountains surrounding the world, with the abode 
of the great spirit beyond them, among waters, is also a singular feature 
in this delineation of tlie countries toward the north-west quarter of the old 
continent, aud which will be fully illustrated hereafter. 

1 mentioned before, that the Paurdn'ics are acquainted with only two 
quarters of the old continent, the north-west and south-east; wliich, tvith 
the mtennediate parts, form, as it were, a belt across die old continent in 
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an oblique dire6Kon, This belt gives the range, compass and CKtent of 
the Sanscrit language, and of tlie religious system of tlie Hindus, under 
various modifications. 

The first passage to be examined is from the Vardhapurdna. “ South 
” (it should be north) of and north (south) o( Svictu, or tlie white 
** mountain, is Vdyavyam-Ramyacamr or the country of Ramyaca in tlie 
** north-west," (Vdyavyam is derived from Vdyu, or/Eotus the guar¬ 
dian of the north-west j and of course is used here to designate that quar¬ 
ter.) “ To the south (north) of the range of the S'weta, or white moun- 
” tains, and north (south) of the range called 'Srjngavdtt, is the country 
** of Hiranmaya, There is Tri-s'^rtnga (or Tri-^d'ta) in the ocean in the 
“ west. There is tlie Cshtra tree, and island 4000 ydjanas in circumference. 
*’ There is the Ckandra-ofarUd a great river i its banks arc covered with 
'* trees, and it receives many other streams. This Is Curuvarska or 

eountry of Guru, (or this is part of, or belongs to. Guru.) To the 
'' north is Surya-dwipa, 01* the island of the sun, in which gods abide: 
*' it is in die middle of a sea full of waves, like so- many garlands. It? 
" is 1000 yojanas in circumference; in die middle is a inouiitain 100 
“ yojanas high, and as many broad. From it flows the river Siirya<faritd^ 
** There is ilie st''hdn, or place of the sun: there they worship tiie sun, 
“ To the west of it (north,) at tlie distance of 4000 ydjanas, is Rudraedra 
“ (read Bhadra-cira-dwtpa.‘ ) there b Bhadrdsana^Vdyu-Vjgrabavdn, or 
'* the seat of Va'yu with the epitliet of Vigrahavdn, or in a human shape." 
This last part shews positively that Tri-^u^tddri, of which *STveta b part, 
lies in the quarter of Vdyu, or the north-iivest quarter of the old continent. 

Iw the Vdyu-purdn'at the author, having described the country of Ce'tu- 
Mala, which includes Europe j the northern parts of Africa, the lesser 
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Asia, frdJiT&c.j inforjns us that soul;h of the range of nW/a* aiid north 
of that of S^wetaf k tl;fce countiy of RavUnaiumf or Ra}^l;yaffnl^ inhabited 
” by white men, who live 1500 years; do not grow old, have tnany 
“ servants: and there is a famous ^yagrdd'iia tree,* i^ortli of the range 
** of 'S’witat and south of that' of ^SrTnga, is the country calkd Hiraftya-' 
** vatam. There is the river HaimavMi ' or full of snow 1 People live there 
“ 1100 years. There are the peak lands of ITiranya-’Tnayat Manimayaf 
“ Ratnamaya. South of the shores of Ihe northern Ocean are the two 
CuruSf fornorth and south Curu)r it is a holy country, inhabited by 
“ Sidd‘has or saints; men falling (or returning) from heaven arc bom 
“ again there, and live 1300 and 1500 years." It is declared in the 
Purdnast that South Curu is next to Mdru; now if Meru was the north 
pole, this would be impossible, 

jATUp'iiT, and-'4Siu7*t-r4j«, abounding with caves, are two largfi 
moujitains. There are also the two famous mounuins called 
« fdnta and tiiera hows the river J?/w4r4-r 

' so'md &c," . 

These two mountains are both at the extremities of Cmit; Sutya^ 
ednta, in die east, and Chandra-ednta in the west. Surya’-ednta is called 
also Vdaya-girt^ or the mountain of Vdaya; because the sun is suppo¬ 
sed to rise behind it; and Chandra’Cdntaf in the west, is thus called, 
because the moon, in her monthly course,’appears first above it. It 
is called v\so Astogirif because the sun disappears behind it. Another 
name for it is Mahd-Rnjatd-Asidgiriy because it is situated in the fa¬ 
mous island of Kajata (silver) or 'Sweta, Chandrd-ednia is- of course 
the same with Chandr.ordmpct^ ^)r.yh.e; isJaiid ef the' moon^ 

‘ ^ “ SMB I I 1.1 -I,. . p 
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In tlie "Sdntiparvaf, one pf the greater divisions of the M/ika~Bkdrald, 
«e6lion of the Mocsha-d’harma, Na^'rada is introduced saying'to Na'ra^ 
van'a, « Tbou, who wert incarnate.dirough thy own power^ now perform 
** that, for which thoii wept bom, Lam going to see thy 'yfd'Ayiiw, or 
first and original form, 'SwE'i'A-nwft^Ay ih tfioedm-- 

*' mentary) to perform the pujd^ in honor of him, who js- Gukj^kl op 
concealed. Na'ra'yan'a, said go, Na'rada made Ws oheisancCj and 
” flew tlsrough heaven to Mci'if. There he remained about, t>yo hours, 
“ when he looked towards tlie, north-west^ and descried at a great distanco 
anobje^lof an astonishing rize. He saw, in the north ef the Cslu/d- 
“ dad’hij or fp^'kite Sea^ the island 'Sw'^'ta thus called^ find which, s# 
“ every body ,kjiows, is very great,” 

In the Vdyu^pardn'a is to be found the following passages « Know ye) 
tl>at to the ioaM of UUara^Caru, or J^orth-CurUt in the ocean with 
waves like so many garlands, at the distance of 5000 jojanas, is tho 
" Surdliyafn or abode of the gods , famous for the various sorts of deities 
living in it, and Chasdra’^fpa thus called. There is the Man'diiiafn, 
** or sacred road, of Lnnus. To the west of this v'esterri island, in the 
** Maliddad'hi or great sea, is an island called Bhadracdrat where is the 
" Bkadrdsana^ or throne of Vigrakava k-VaVu, who resides there in a 
human shape, and is worshipped as a god,” 

Va'yd, or Yah is jSolus, and the guardian of the north-west quarter of 
the world. By the country to the south of Uitara^CurUf or Nurth-Cwmj 
we must understand here Soutli-CtirK, and which is bounded on tiie north, as 
I have shewn before, by the ar£lic circle; 1 mean the sensible one, where 
tliere are days of S4 hours, and which passes through the meridional 
parts of Iceland or Pushcara; whidi island is declared to be in Uitara^ 
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CurUf or b the same cliroate. This distance from Uttard-Curuj or from 
tile arftic circle* to Chandra-^wipa or ''Swetafttfis equal to nme degrees 
of latitude; for 5000 is the twentieth part of 100,000 the length, 

and breadth of the superior hemisphere, answering to 180 degrees. 
These nine degrees will brbg the White Island between the prallels of 
50 and S5 degrees of north latitude. 

Though I have said, that the distance of 'Smetamt or rather of its 
centre, from the continent, is no where mentioned, yet it is supposed to 
be 4 or 5000 yojanas ; but T believe it is, because islands are generally 
pladed at that distance from the main land, and straits also are generally 
described as 4, or 5000 y^anas broad. Several learned Pandits are of 
opinion, that in the first passage, which I have produced from the Vard* 
^-purdna, bstead of the circumference of the White Island^ which is 
described as a very large one, and is declared here to be only 4000 
yojanas, or stades, we should read “ to the west 0/ ike continent is an 
“ Island 4000 yojanas distant and I believe they are in tlie right* 
The w'hole passage is certably obscure, owing to some inaccuracy, and 
mistake in the manuscripts, with respedl to the particulars; though there 
be none about the situation of tlie White Island, with regard to the adja¬ 
cent ranges. 

In the passage from the Vardha-purdna, which I mentioned Before, 
the name of ''Siaeta is not very obvious: but its identity b ascertained 
from the famous Cshtra tree growing there; and the river Quindra-* 
vartld ; and the passage seems to imply tliat the island was also called 
Cshira; as it is constantly denominated in the Trai-ldcya-derpctna, " There- 

is the Thee-pcak-land in the ocean; the Cshira tree and island, to the 

w'est of tlie continent 4000 yojanas b circumference: there is the river 
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Chandra'-varttd*" To the north of the island of CsMra is the Surya-dwfpat 
or the Island of the Sun^ called also Hiranya and Swuarna or Ireland, 
and placed to the north of Britain by Strabo and Mela. Bimdracdra" 
dwipa is placed to the west of Surya-dwipa erroneously, Scotland is 
not noticed by Strabo; otherwise he would, in all probability, have 
placed it also to the west of Irelands The compiler has placed, however, 
the three islands in a triangle, whicii was his chief, if not sole objefl. 

Ik the Vdyu^urdnat there is some inaccuracy with regard to the 
names of these three peak-lands, which are said to be Hiranya, Mani, 
and Ratna; whilst Mani and Ratna are considered as the same, and are 
really so. 

'Swetam is called also the island of Chandra, b'ecause Chandra or 
Lvkos resides there; antf as he rises, or appears first above it, 'Switam is 
called 0icindraH:dnta, and Ctiandrddaya for 0vandTa~XJdaya, the ud&yg, 
or place of the rising of the moon. The place of the rising of the sun, 
13 simply and emphatically called Udaya, which’is also a general name in 
Sanscrit, for the countries toward tfie rising of the sun; and vve have 
Vdaya and Mhhddaya: but as these denominations seldom occur, and 
then without any particulars, 1 w^as at a loss what to do with them j till £ 
found, in Col. Symes's relation of his embassy to ^vd, that O^ea, or 
Vdaya is the name of China, as well as of Siam, among the natives of 
A'vd, who call the emperor of China, Odeeadtoa; in Sanscrit it would be 
Vdaya^pa. Thus it appears, that China, and Mahd-China, are the 
same with Vdaya, and Mcdiodaya for MaJid-Vdaya, In the Matsya- 
purdna, section of Bhu-^’handa, or of the earth, the While Island or 
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Rnjata (silvei') is the same, as acknowledged by every body, with Rf7jaid- 
jnahan-Astagiri, in wliich passage die WMu Island is declared tp be th^ 
great or famous mountain behind which the sup disappears^ 

The White Island, pr 'Swe'tam, simply in a derivative 

Form of the neuter gender, is called also ''Suda^ which i? synonymous 
with 'Swita^ Cshira-^wipa or Khira-^-wipaf in the spoken dialei^ls, sig* 
nlfies the Milk Island^ from its w'hiteness. All names signifying Tt^Ue 
are applicable, and occasionally applied, to the White Island, '"^'wcta- 
sailat or the White clij^s, is often wsed, and is literally tiie Leucas^fetra ojf 
Homer, and Al-Fionu m GaliCt 

It is called the Silver Island, because it is supposed to abound with 
that metal, and more probably from a supposed affinity between the moon 
and silver. Gold, says Proclus, is a solar, and silver a lunar, form* 
Rupa and Rajata are Sansmt names of that metal; hence the White 
Island is called Rajata^mpd or the Silver hland; Rajata-<u:ia the 
Silver-peak-land, RoMpya is used in the Bhdgavatam a derivative formj 
and Ranpya-Iikumi or Silver land, Arajata or Arjata in Sanse^it implies 
full of silver, abounding with silver. This word is pronounced, in the 
west of Indiai Ary at a ; and in this manner the word argentum is pro* 
nounced aryenium in Germany; arjata, argoid, and arget in Irish, Aryata 
becomes arjateya and aryateya in a regular derivative form ; which last 
is probably the famous Eriihya and Eritheia of the Greeht who placed it 
near the columns of Hercules, which was the ne plus ultra of their geo» 
graphical knowledge. Besides, Aryateya was not far from the northern 
columns, and straits of Hercules,, or the entrance into tlie Baldckf 
which were always confounded by the careless Grseh witli the straits of 
Gibraltar, 
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The White Island is called Ckandra-dwipa, or tlie island of Lttiiui, or 
tlie moon; because he Avas born there; and it is also the place of his resi¬ 
dence: Chandrdm-Suca as it is called, I believe, in the Bhagavatat signi¬ 
fies also resplendent like the moon. ''Sasi-^cliandaf the Canton or coun¬ 
try of 'Sas'if another name for Lunas^ is mentioned in the Vriliat-cat'hd. 
The White Island is called also Ratna-maya and Ratna-dwt'pa, the island 
of jewels; because, at the churning of the ocean, fourteen invaluable Tdtttn 
or jewels, were produced by the churning, and deposited there, till dis¬ 
posed of. Gomda and Marti, which signify jewels also, are denomina¬ 
tions of the White-Island. All these names are often met with in composi¬ 
tion, with 'Saila, cliff, or cliffs; for, in composition, a noun in the singular 
has often the force of the plural number. Thus ''Sweta- Smla signifies 
the White eliffsr Chandra, 'Saila, Soma ^S&ila, the clifls of the moon; 
Batna 'Saila, the cli(& abounding with jewels &c. 

MucTi-DwiPA is also another name for the White Island, used in the 
Vrfhat-caChd, and signifies the blessed island; and answers to the Bea- 
toTUM Insults oi iiiG western mythologists. In the same manner, 
dwtpa, md SriSaila, the fortunate island, mountain, or clifis, answer 
to the fortunate islands. In die fifth seftion of the Divt-pttrdna, tlie 
abode of Devi in the White-Sea is called S^rt-purt, or the blessed city 
or abode: it is the same with the White Island, 

The White Island was not unknown to the western mythologists, but 
this name had become obsolete for so long a period of time, that they 
had entirely forgotten that it belonged to Britain. But, before we pro¬ 
ceed further, it will be necessary to return to Tri-cufa, or tlie three^ 
peak-land; and having already mentiemed the different names of the 
White Island, let us pass to those of the two others. Su^varn &~dzvfpa, or 
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tlie island of Su-vani^ or gold, might be called also, in a derivative form, 
Sii~va/t'n'eya simply, as Anglia for Engle^lon<f, It is caikd also Hir/inyHf 
a denomination of the same imj^ort, as welt as Canchana'^hiimi or land of 
gold. Hiranya and Sa^varneya are obviously the same witli Eritty and 
Javsntia^ or Ireland, Another name for it is Surya^v^rpa, or die Island 
of the sun; and It is probably tlic old garden of Phcebus of the western 
niythologists. 

The third peak-land, or Scotland^ is called Aya~ctita or the Iron peak or . 
island. It is called Ayasa in the Bhdgavata, a w^ordof the same import, 
Iji a derivative form we might grammatically say Ayeyat though this term 
be ne%'er used: but that is no reason for supposing that the term never was 
in use: for it is the Island of Aiaia^ or A<va of the western mythologists. 
It might be called also lAka-dtatpa j but this denomination Is never found 
in the Purdnas; though there is every reason to believe that it was used 
also formerly: and I believe, that it was really the original name, as we 
shall see when we come to treat of that country. We have seen bc^ 
fore that England is called Chnndra~cdnta; Inland, Surya-^dnta, Scot- 
land is likewise denominated Ayosednta^ 

Notittng but faint vestiges of Tn-cutAy or the Three-pfok-landy are to 
be found in tlie ancient history, and mythology of the west. These are 
considered as three distinfl islands by tiie Paurdnioi ; and it was even so 
in the opinion of the iPtuhian geographer, in the twelfth century. The 
word dwfpa signifies only a country between two waters, as Do-ah in 
Persian; and like the Arabic Jezirahy is applied to any country bordering 
on the sea. These three peak-lands are supposed to be solid masses of 
gold, silver and iron. 
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This notion, or at lea^t the opinion, that these inetals abounded there, 
prevailed once in tlic west; for Cicero's brother wrote to him from Bn- 
tahiy that he had been much disapjjointcd; and that he had not found 
dierc a single particle of these precious metals. Yet St R a no says, that 
gold, silver and iron were found in Britain^ and were even an article of 
trade. There are,indeed, goldmines in Inland; and, like tliose of Spain^ 
they might have been more productvve formerly; and tlie astonishing 
quantities of gold trinkets found daily In the bogs, seem to countenance 
this idea. Besides, Donatus, bishop of Hfaro//, and who lived about 
iioo years ago, says that Ireland abounded with gold and silver, and that 
there were mines of these precious metals. This, whether true or not, 
shows at least, that it was tlic general opinion in the west, at a very early 
period. Scotland might, with equal propriety, be called the Iron-peak- 
land. W'ith respea to England, it is not so obvious, whether formerly it 
abounded with silver, or had mines of that precious metal. 

Th£ word Tri-cu'ta is perfectly synonymous with Trhiacria in Greek: 
for acron does not signify positively a cape, but like cuts, it implies a 
peak, and a peak-land. This was perhaps the occasion of tivc various 
jnistakes of Homer, with regard to the voyages of Ulysses, by his con¬ 
founding Trinacrici in die ocean, with tlie other in tlic MediierTa7ieii}ti 
for the venerable bard's geographical knowledge of the western countries 
extended very little beyond Ithaca, But this is no disparagement to the 
illustrious poet; who was not bound to know more on this subject, than 
his contemporaries. Heracliols of Ponlus, who lived at the time of the 
taking of Rotne by the Gauls, speaking of tliat event, says ” that it was 

reported at that time, that the Gauls, iiad taken Rotne, a city on the 
fihores of the Western Ocean, The Paurdtiks, when speaku\g of Rdmaca 
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or Rome, place it equally on the ahores of the fFestem, or Atlantic Ocean, 

We read in Plutarch, diat a certain Thespesius of Soli was trans-* 
ported ill the spirit to tlie islands of the departed, where he saw three 
Genii sitting in a triangle. He saw there also three lakes of melted gold, 
lead and iron. The first looked like gold; the second of lead, though in 
fusion, was exceedingly cold, and looked white. This was meant per¬ 
haps for white lead or tin. The tliird lake of iron was black, and its sur¬ 
face very rugged, as if full of scoriae. 

The three Gea« were Vishnu, Brahma', and ‘Siva, or rather their 
'Sacth or female energies, which ai*e the three Parca of the western my- 
thologists. This relation of Thespesius alludes visibly to the ternary 
number of these islands; and the three lakes have an obvious reference 
to the three peaks. But this interesdng vision 1 shall resume, when 1 come 
to treat of the elysium of the western mythologlsts. 

The ancients had certainly some knowledge of three peaks of solid 
gold, silver, and iron, which they placed, as usual, near the pillars of 
Hercules; the limit of their geographical knowledge in the west; and 
every place said to be far toward the west, was immediately concluded to 
he near these pillars. Another cause of their misplacing thus these 
three peaks, was that the Greeks confounded the pillars, and straits of 
Hercules, at the mouth of the Ballick, with those of the same name near 
Gades. Now Tri^ciTia is opposite to the entrancse of the Battickt and 
near enough to be said, by such a distant and careless people as the Greeks 
Were, to be in the vicinity of these pillars and straits. 'When the Romans 
sailed under Drusus into the German seas, they were struck with asto¬ 
nishment, when they heard of these columns of Hercules so far north; 
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and though they did not see them, such was the information, which they 
received, that they did not entertain the smallest doubt of their exis¬ 
tence. The golden mountain is mentioned by Justin. There is, 
says he, a mountain of gold in that countiy, which is considered as sacred, 
and no body dares dig there for that precious metal : but when it thunders, 
the lightening very often falls upon it, and separates lumps from the 
body of the mountain : these lumps it is lawful to take, and carry away* 
The Sliver, Peak is mentioned by the poet Stesichohus, and after him by 
Strabo and Avienus. Lastly, the third or Iron Peak is mentioned by 
Pliny, as the nortliernmost of the three. W This mountain of iron, says 
he, is on the shores of the ocean, abrupt all round, and however incre¬ 
dible it may appear, is a solid mass of iron. The Spaniards called gold 
dust Baiucist Baiuca, &c. The Sanscrit name for dust is Balnea in ge¬ 
neral; and Canchana-bdittcam signihes gold dust. Puny says, that the 
Spaniards called this gold dust Ballucis; in an old glossary it is called 
Balluca^ and Valuca: and inS<a»rfri£ it is pronounced indifferently Bdtuca 
and Vdiuca^ Timarchus of Chinoneay who saw also these islands in a 
vision, according to Plutarch, says that tliey were very large, and were 
situated in the eighth sea, or division of the world. Tri-cttf/i is always 
placed in the last sea but one: it is in the sixth sea according to the HindtiSf 
who afie^fc the.number: seven: it b in the scventlr according to the Band- 
'hists, who affii^tthc number eight: and in the west it was in the eighth, 
because they had.;t predilc^ion for the ..number nine, Xh.& Styx winded 
nine times round the world, and according to die Bdda. there were nine 
worlds. It will .appear in the sequel, of this work, that the <S/yj: is the 
same whh .t|iG iSras^whicli are sometimes represented, as forming a 
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spiral line; and in some Purdn&St antj also among the Baudd'hisiSy they 
are considered simply as a river j an4 by some called the Cikud or river 
of milk; probably becausp its SQiirce is iti ih® island of gr 

tani. 

The famous longer esists/’ says PaocLtrs* liihiscpmT 

mentaryon the r/merar of Pl atq, ** but we pan hardly doubt, but that it did 
once. For Marcellos^ who wrote a history of Ethiopiitn afliairs, says 
that such, and so great an island once existed, is evinced by those, who 
** composed histories of things relative to the external sea. For they re- 
“ late that In their time^ there were seven islands in tlje Atlantic Sea sacred 
" to PaosCRPTKE: and besides these, three others of an immense magnn 
" tude; one of which was sacked to Pluto, another to Ammon ( Jupiter), 
'' and the third, which is in the middle of these, and is of a thous^d 
« stadiaf to NeptunE; And besides this, that the inhabitant^ of this last 
“ island preserved the memory of the prodigious m^nitude of the 
lantic Island;, as related by their ancestors, and of its governing for 
many periods all the islands in the Atlantic Sea. From this jste one may 

' ■ : 'V 

*' pass to other large islands beyond, and which are not far from the 
“ Firm-landt near which is the true sea/' 

WHETHER the Atlantis ever existed or not, is immaterial; but ihis de# 
scription of seven islands, of a great magnitude, in the external or in the 
Atlantic Sea, and from which one may pass to other islands beyond, and 
which are not far from that Firm-iand which incloses ail the world, is 
applicable to the British Isles only, beyond which arc aeverai other 
islands, such as the Orkneys, Shetland, Fero and Iceland, which lost 


• Quoted ia Cla&kc'^s Munliiae Oisconrici, 
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i«t /lear that famous of which the ancients had some hoHt 

w, and with the Hindus^ eonceived it to he the boimdaryof the Universe. 
The sea towards it, or the Atlantic^ is the only true seaj for the 
otf|crscas arc really, but gulfs and bays. TnEsrEsios, whom I men¬ 
tioned before, says that there was but one island, helongmg to Proser¬ 
pine t Marcellus says that tiiey all belonged to her. She is the Lacs«- 
Mi^ of- the Purdnay^ and the daughter of the ocean. Ecsides these 
stven dwtlpaSy there were three of a vast si«e, wliicli belonged to the three 
$u]3erior deities. These three islands constitute the sevendt division of 
the world, according'to the followers of Budo'ha; and tlie sixth only ac¬ 
cording to the PdurdiiicSf vdio divide the world into seven, as the former 
do into eigfit dwipas. The three superior deities, according to tlte Hbt'* 
dttSf are Vishnu and 'Siva, who preside over these three 

inlands. To Brahma' belongs SuvarueyA l and it is also the abode of 
Yama or Pluto, Vishnu preside# over the H^hite Island; he who is 
Na'ba'ya'nA, or abiding in the w-atyrs, ;and consequently often mistaken 
for Neptune. The third island, says Marcei^lus^ belongs to Jupiteii 
Ami^on, who is the same with 'Siva in the charai^et* of Barcara, or with 
thp head of a he goat. The word Barcara was formerly used in the west 
for a ram and ^ sheep ; for in the Latin of the middle ages Barcaria or 
Be> carta signified a sheep fold, Bcrcariuf a shepherdhence the FTen.£h 
word BergeCf 

These seven dwipas^ inaccurately rendered islands, constituted the 
body of the famous AtlaniiSt according tp MAacELtos i but tiie general 
opinion was, tliat it consisted of ten parts, Neptune having divided the 
whole oounlry between his ten sons. The whole is perfeflly consonant 
witii tlte account of tlie Paurdnics^ PntYAVRAXA, tlie eldest son of 
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Swa'yambhuva, qr Adam, had ten sons, and intended to have divide^ 
t)ie whole earth among them; but three of them having renounced th^i 
world, he divided it between the seven others; and such is tiie origin of 
the seven dwipas^ or grand divisions of tlie earth. This evidently show?;,, 
that the is die old continent, and the tenth and last division of* 

it called Gades, after one of the sons of Neptune, is declared to have- 
been at the furthest extremity; which is true, only if we admit tbatr; thq^ 
Miantis was the old continent. The was destroyed by, a most 

violent storm: diis is well known to the PaurdnicSt some of whom assert, 
that in consequence of this dreadful convulsion of nature, Jia: of the dwtpES 
disappeared, and Jamsu only escaped, from the fury of an ovearwheimiiig 
ocean: but the general opinion is, that though all the dwipas^ suflered 
much, they were by no means destroyed. The seven islands belonged to- 
Proserpine, orX acshhiV called also Priz/wi or. the goddess Telcus^ 
or the earth, according to. the Jh'ndusv 

Marcellus informs us, tliat all tliat was known in the west concerning 
dte Atlantis j its kings, their power and conquests, was from legendary 
histories, preserved fay the inhalMtahts^, as related by their ancestors. This^ 
Marcellus was a Kortn/i, but he is otherwise unknown to me: there was, 
in the time of Commodits, a Roman legate or governor of that name in 
Britain^ whose abstinence, cleanliness, watchfulness, and inquisitive turn 
were astonishing: but whether he wrote historical treatises, is not known? 
at lea^ Did and Sum a* .take no noticq qf it, ■ 

ir. Bcstocs the three principal islandsj there are fOur inferior ones, ’ 
according to the HindaSf and five according to tire followers of Budd'ha. 
Hence, in the pen’mscla, the islaiids of arc called T&it-Lancd or 

file seven islands of Latudj according to the -information of Mr. Duncan f - 
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and these are the islands of Jamhulus, In the north-west there are 
either eight* or sixteen^ according to tlie Bmtdd’hists. The Paurdtiics 
are silent on thza subject; but the mythologists in the west reckoned 
seven islands under the dominion of i^olus; and I shall show* in the 
course of this^ work* that the British hits are the original and real 
MoHan IsUs of the ancients. It is a curious instance of the propensity of 
the Hindusf and also of our ancestors, for mysterious intricacies, wliich 
must appear to us at least useless, if not ridiculous and absurd. The 
three islands are asserted* by the followers of Budd'ka, to be three and 
four: the three are certainly four? yet tliese four islands really make 
but three: and with such quibbles they are highly delighted. According 
to them, the names of the three islands are RupOrv&Tt and 

Vajra, to which they add D'hdtudf or the land of metals: but this last is 
generally connected with V^jrat ^tnd they say yajra^D’hdtuci. Timar- 
cKus* as dted by Plutarch, saw in a vision four divisions of the infernal 
domains; but these, says he, were reducible to three; because the first 
was connected with tlic second; the second with the third; and the third 
with the fourth. Over these three compages or combinations presided tlic 
three Parca. Thus 'Sweta nryd Suvarda are considered as two Imlves of 
one whole: ’^Suv&Ttioi is. conne^led with yojrttt as Ca'i.a or Pluto rules 
over both; and lastly Vajt&'is connedled Wi&i D*kdtuci. 

In the Haitnavat^^hadda, a sedlion of the Scunda purddat we read 
that « the mighty Vishnu, in the shape of a boar* having lifted up the 
'* earth, which was sinking into heU, secured it on his tusk. He then 
** diredled Beahma' to create, or rather to fashion the earth. Brahma' 
** then made the seven dwipasy JamhUy Placshat ^Sdlmalicay Cvskay 
** Cr&tnchu, 'SdcA and Pushc&ra^ In the middie of JatAbu is Merit with 
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** four supports, as they arc called in otiter Purdn^as; the one in the east 
« is of GoW, another of Iron is in the south : the third of Silver, in the 
** west: and the fourth in the north is of Brass. Between these are smatl^ 
er peaks, of crystal, coral, and various sorts of gems* Mahe'ndra, 
or the great Indra, resides in the East, in Indra-dwlpa ; in the South, 
” Yama rules; in the West, Varun'a; and in the North, Cuve'ra, or 
** D’hanaoa. In the intermediate points are the sVhdns of Agni in the 
** south-east; Carburat or JVWVrft in tile south-west; Tnya in the north- 
west; and M<dtddeva in the north-east quarter. In die East he made 
** the Udaya^ or the mountain of the rising sun: in the South Brau- 
“ ma' placed the Vind*hya mountains. In the west he framed a bi^au- 
“ tiful mountain, one half of gold, and the other half of silver; one 
** side looks like the sun, and the other like Indu or the moon." As 
this curious mountain is placed here in the west, in opposition to 
JJdaya in the east, behind which the sun rises, it is of course the famous 
Astagirif behind which the sun disappears. The two halves of it are 
the gold and silver peaks, or islands; or in other words Hiranya^ 
(Eririf) and S wetam or ihe B^hite Island^ considered as one in the Vri- 
itat~Cat‘kdt being only divided by a river or arm of the sea. What Brah¬ 
ma made in the north is omitted in the manuscripts; and we read imme¬ 
diately after, that the mountains glowing with rage Bew about, desolating 
and laying waste the surface of the earth; but Ihdra with his thunderbolt 
clipped their wings. 

In the Hartvdnsa this story is somewhat difierently told. " VisHNtr, 
" for the good of mankind, having assumed the shape of a boar, rescued 
“ the earth from the waters, and secured it on all sides. Upon it he made 
** Meru of solid gold: towards the East he placed the Vdaya mountain, 
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" with others. He tlien went toward the south, and there framed beaii- 
** tifiil tnouiitains of gold and silver: these are the gold and silver peaks 
'* or Islands of Ldticd^ Maiaya^ and Sumatra. In the west he made a 
mountain loo yejanas high, quite beautiful, with large and variegated 
“ peaks) abounding with gold ; with golden caves, with trees beautiful 
and resplendent like the soil (that is to say they were of gold); there 
« are the Tri-Vcdica or the three mountains with seats, for the three 
» gods. There, in die west, is Vardha dwi'pa r tliere Vardha or the Boar 
** made <>o,ooo mountains, like MerUj of gold, and dreadful to behold. 
“ Among them is anotlier Mint, from which flow a thousand streams. 
" There are all sorts of Tirthas or holy places. This mountain, 
” called Vardha, is 6o ydjanas long and high, or about 500 miles j and it 
is like Vara HA himself. He made also Faidurya, (Scotland,) Rajata, 
« (England,) Cdnchana, (Ireland,) high and divine mountains. Ke 
« then made the Chacravdn or CIuKramdn a very high mounUm; (tins 
- is Pushcara or Iceland like a ring, or coH, as implied by tlie appellation of 
Chacra). Like a shell, and abounding with shells, with a tliousand iieaks, 
is Rajata or the silver peak; hence it is called ' Sanc'ha-farvata or the 
» mountain of shells. The trees there are all white: Hie juice of tiie Pa- 
« Hjdta tree is like liquid gold. There is the Ghrtta-d'kard river: its 
« waters are Uke clarified butter. Prabhu or V ishnu, made many rivers 
called Vardha'sarita, or the streams of the boar; and these are most 
» holy. Thus he made a mountain, the name of which is omitted, but it 
“ is obviously ^Sivcta, with a thousand peaks abounding with jewels; tlie 
« Tamra or Vaidurya, peak of copper, and a mountain of gold. Can- 
» chana, according to rule. Thus in the north he made the Smtmya^iri, 
» (Soma Chandra,) tosvering to the skies: the mountain of gold, 
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thans, has a thousand peaks, with many places of worship. Thus ho 
made the Trtshicdr&m or mountain with tliree peaks, and the Pushcura 
mountain, with many rivers, producing every thing good and de- 
** siraWc." The north quarter is again omitted, because, as my learned 
fnends inform roe, the north pole is inaccessible, and by no means a place 
of delight. The word norih, mentioned in this legend, relates to the 
situation of Soma^gin or tlie Hltite Mmd, in the northern parts of the 
mute Still an expression very common in the Purdnasi every legend 
relating to the mUU Island, and adjacent parts, generally beginning thus, 
Cshirdde^ttara’-tirame, in the north of the White Sea &c. 


But let us return to the White Island, which was once well known to 
western mythologists; but, as I observed before, this denomination be¬ 
came obsolete, and at last intireJy out of use. The White Island, called 
also 'Sweta-'saila, or the White digs, is the Leucas-Fetra of Homer. 0 > 
which IS a most literal translation of the Sanscrit, The venerable bard 
places It at the extremities of the west, in the ocean,, near the setting sun 
or die Astagiri of the Purdnas, and in the cotmtry of the Manes, near 
the elysian fields. In the argonautics ascribed to Orpheus, it is called 
Leucon^cherson or die white countiy, and placed in the western ocean xvith 
Jerne, Erin, or Ireland, Lastly, it is mentioned by Nonnus inhis Diony¬ 
siacs (*) under the name of Leucon-pedion, or the white plains. Ino was 
called Leuco-Thea, or the white goddess, from her going into that 
country. It is true that the author of the etymologicon says, that this 
white countey. or place, was near but the are positively 

pinst It." Swda-devi, or the white goddess. Leucothea in Greek, and 

► <0 Odybs, lib. 04-. 1] ' ■“ 

(*JDionvs. lib. 10'. Y. 70-. , 
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<tdlbunc<i in Latifij resides in the fViute hlandi they arc inttmatc to each 
otlicr, and cannot exist separately. 

Under the name of Cskira, the White Island appears to be the Scherla 
of Homer, and otJier ancient %vriters. The word Csktra^ in Sanscrit, 
signifies milk; but it appears that its original meaning was White, pure, 
clear, sheer. Skirr in the Edda signifies exactly tlte same thing, and 
Xiroi in Japanese signifies white also, Skeiras, skiras, skirra, in Greek, 
signified white, and for that reason it became the name of chalk. There 
were the skirot tJuoi, the white gods, or the gods of 5J&^rr, or Schma, 
mentioned by Plutarch. There was also a nation of tjiat name in 
mentioned by Stephan us of Byzantium, 

The word esMr is always pronounced khtr in the vulgar dialcdls, ^and 
hhdr in Tibet: and it appears that Scheria was also called Kkeria, (*> This 
is the same island, which is called Kyri and Ji^TjVby PaljEphatijs; and 
Was the native country of PijoRcus, (Kyrme or Cerne appears in a deri¬ 
vative form, from Cirna in Saftscrit.) These islands were three in number, 
like those of the Hesperides in the north-west, according to Apollodorus-' 
There were three islands of the Gor^emes, and tliree more belonging to 
Gery^n. These were probably the same, and made what was called the 
western Cerne, w'hich, like the Hesperides, were misplaced. The eastern 
Cf/7fe was Samara: but which, like the Crrwe in the west, included also 
the eastern Tri-cicia. The wind called skiron at was called by 

the Gattis, Cittius, which is to he pronounced kirkius; and which appears 
to have been originally the same with Corns or Ctiurtis, as long as the 
ancients remained satisfied widi tiie old division of the horizon into eiglit 
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pdnts. But when they increased the number, diey applied, differently, 
denominations which before were sjmonyroous. Cshira or khir is also 
the name of a favourite dish of the Hindus, made of rice^ milk and sugar. 
They suppose that the gods are equally fond of it, except that their's is 
prepared with amrit, or ambrosia. Some suppose even that ail chalks are 
the remains of dieir banquets: which after a long time, as may be reason¬ 
ably supposed, have lost their original flavour. The island of the moon 
is entirely composed of strata of such chalks, or rather of the coarser 
parts of t!ie ambrosia, which was produced by the churning of the 
ocean: the purer parts flew to heaven, and of these is made the moon, 
which is nothing but pureamn^f, orclarifted ambergris, for this substance is 
meant, as will be subsequently sho^vn. Natural philosophers in the west 
entertained formerly the same notions; and to this day they, call the 
purer parts of chalk, found In a liquid state, fac lun^s, or moon's milk. 
German miners call it gmr, and tlie Hindus^ kh{r. Orpheus, in lus 
hymn to the moon, calls her ele<Elris or of amber; and Eustathius, in 
his notes on Dionysius, gravely informs us, that there is a great affinity 
betiiveen the moon and ekdtrum or amber. 

The Island is well known to the Inhabitants of the Pkiliffine 

Isles; who beliex’e'that it is the receptacle of good men after death, 
Lastly, the aborigines of Britain call it to this day Inis-^IPeUf or t!ve fVhite 
Island; xh&hm-ltunaoT Inh^Uina of Caledonim bards, who, by it, under¬ 
stand England, or at least the southern parts of it. Al-^Fmm, in Gaik, 
answers literally to 'Sweta^saila, in Sanscrit, and to the Leucas-petra of 
Homer, or the white cliffs; and Britain is called Al-vion by Ptolemy, 
and Albion by others. Yet it is doubtful, whether Britain w'as thus called 
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from tlie appearance of tlie comitry, or from a German tribe, which pro¬ 
bably invaded it under the command of Skirr, son of KroRD,the Skjrus 
aon of Nbptune, mentioned by Hzsyciuus for Niord was Neptune 
among the Scandinavians, But, as this will be the subject of a separate 
paragraph, let us return to the IFMte Island^ the terrestrial moon, and 
Amber-like, or Eieciris insula of Sotacus. 

Ill, The fykite Island b called also Chaudra-^dunpay or the island of 
Jjtnus ; Sdma-'parvata^ or the mountain of the moon; "Sasi-c'lianda^ or the 
country of tlie moon. Some suppose tliat both the celestial, and terres¬ 
trial moons, were originally united together, into one mass of Amrltf 
which was produced from the rheum, which flowed copiously from the 
eyes of the giant-like Atri, who caught cold, whilst performing tapasya 
in these frigid climates. It is said, in some Purdnas^ that this rheum vvas 
nothing else, but tfte spcrmatical matter, which re ascended, and came 
out at liis eyes. It fell into the sea, and Atri said to Oceanus, tins is 
ray son, take care of him. Oceanus, however, neglected Lunus for a 
long time, who floated thus at the mercy of the w'aves and winds. When 
at last, recolledllng bis promise to Atri, he gave a place to Lunus; that is 
to say he fiKed it, and made it stationary. He brought liim up in his 
human shape, at his own court, with Lacshmi".' hence Lunus is called the 
brother of Lacshmi' ; for he was adopted by old Oceanus, and at last 
considered by him, as bis own son. Yet Lunus was far from answering 
the great expe^iations which the world liad formed at liis birth. The 
gods, having maturely considered tlie subject, resolved to chum die 
ivaters of tlie ocean, in order to obtain fourteen precious tilings 
which they were in ivant of; and among the rest such a moon as would 
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answer the purpose of livm^ creatures, either moveable or inmoveable. 
They then took the old moon, pounded it with die scurf, that was 
scraped olF the body of Veshno, and flung the whole mixture into the 
fniite Seat with all sorts of plants and trees. After the churning, a new 
and perfed^ moon appeared, to the inexpressible joy of the three worlds. 
It consisted of the most pure parts of the mass of and it instant¬ 

ly flew up to heaven. Since the churning, the White Sea might be con- 
, sidered as entirely of ambrosia or Amrtt^ called also AmalacC in Sanscrit^ 
It is in conse^juence called Amritdhd'hi, ov of AmrUf and it was 

named the Avmkhian sea in die west, probably from Amaiacu In the 
PurdtCaSt die While Island is called Amrilcdrat which in an adlive sense 
signifies producing, making amber: but in a neuter sense, it implies that 
it is made of amber. 

Tttis is then die original island called Elec Ms; and Sotacus, as cited 
by Puny, asserted, that amber was produced from certain trees in Britain^ 
*riiis idea of Sotacus originated probably from some ancient legend con¬ 
cerning the first appearance of Amilt in tliat island. The isle of the 
moon was called Electrist aiid so was the moon itself. The Paurdnic^ 
declare, that it Is of the purest amber, or ambergris: for it is difficult to 
discriminate, which of the two they mean: but it appears thattliey have 
confounded these bvo substances together; or at least, tliat they con¬ 
sidered them as hvo species of the same kind or genus. They say In 
Tibetf that the moon is of liquid crystal; and die Ma7iicheans affirmed, 
that it w'as entirely of what they called the w'atcr of perfeflion. Thd 
Paurdnlics call also the moon Cofrpura, which is a general term for am¬ 
ber, ambergris, camphire, Agallochum and TabaMrt or sugar of bambus. 
To these tliey ascribe the same origin, except to die Agalioclmm, In 
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-fVielr 6 |iinion all these substatices ape produced by a certaiin dew, that falls 
on trees, aad in the sea, when the sun is in the lunar mansion of S^odtica^ 
-which is part of Libra. 

Amber, in Cds'as or lexicons, is however described as a mineral, or 
fossil spbstRnce; D*hdtubhid^" a sort of mineral; '* Sivam^am,” of a 
gold colour. As Pandits know very little of, natural history, atjid as thejr 
lexicons contain the names only of the diilerent sorts of CarJuirUf I was 
obIig:ed to apply to physiciatis, druggists, aitd merchants, .From thcjr 
accounts, compared, and combined together., it appears that ambergns js 
palled in Sanscrit^ Chandraftif being like the substance of the moon; and 
Chandra-rasa^ or the saipc with the pure, and crystalline fluid, of which the 
body of the moon consists, and which Js pure and liquid amber. Merchants 
use the word Chatidra-rasa for ambergris.; but druggists call it musk-aiu- 
ber, because it is always adulterated with civet. It is called a\so Hitdbkra,on 
account of its transcendent qualities; being consider^ as a purer sort 
-of , 1 ^ 6 Ard or amber. Amber or .fifrfWHflt is called in the spoken dialedls 
Cdpurt this is also confirmed by the author of the 
'Which Is a learned treatise on medicinal dnigs. The author, who was 
a native of Indian declares positively, that in Hindoslan, amber is called 
d^dpur, t!ic same which is denomiRatcd, in Persian, Cdrubak, or grass^ 
attracting. This word is now usedr.in Hindosiari; but they pronounce it 

h 

Cdkarbdi and its ckdlric property is very well known. In Sanscrit it is 
ciWed Abhra, or abhram, from its being transparent; and abhracant or 
fibhrac is .pur talk, Caipphire is called Bardsa in the spoken dialects, 
according to t]ie Bhdva-pracds'a: apd its Sanscrit, nd^me is there declared 
to be Carpnra^Chaitiacaf or Chinese Carpara; and there is another sort gf 
tt called Ciiifura-Tagar}t, Tlie .first sort, called Bardsa, is obviously 

K ' 
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the Cdphoor^Baro&s of the Malays, and the other is tlie Cdphmr* 
Tdhoorte^ according to Mr. Howison’s Vocabulary of that language, 
Camphire- is denominated Haima-bdlticamt or snow-dust, in Sanscrit, 
Agara, or Aguru, is generally understood of a sort of sweet scented 
wood, called by us Agallochum, from the Sanscrit derivative form 
Agarucam. According- to Mr. Marsden, it is called- Garoo in- Sumatra ; 
and in tiie spoken dfaleJts of hi^a it is denominated Agur. The 
word Agaru, or Aguru, signifies in general any thbg with a fragrant 
smell; and is equally used to signify amber and Agallochum, tlie true 
Sanscrit name of which is Fayasa, according to lexicons, Carpuragtim 
is amber; and Chandandguru is the Agallochtim, Chandana is the sandal¬ 
wood, called also Malayaja; because it grows in Malaya, where the breeze^, 
according to tlie Hindus, imparts its fragrance to tlie whole vegetable 
kingdom; and poets inoften mention the Malayan, as we do the 
Sahsan, breezes. 

Car puRA GURU is amber, called HitdBhraf.sTid Gdmdddca sometiines By- 
merchants ; but more generally Cdpur and Cdharba, Gdmcda, Gdmidaca 
and Gdmdyam arc synonymous: and Del aval, itv his account of the 
Maldivia Islands, says that ambergris is called Gomem by the inhabi¬ 
tants ; for Gomidatn, f suppose. There arc three sorts of it, Swetdgiiru, 
JLdhaguru or Suvarn a, and Cdldguru or Crzshftdguru. The first or 
white Aguru or Agur is considered as an inferior sort; though some 
seem to understand ambergris by it. 

L6ha guru, Idhdgur or suvam'a, is considered as a fossil, (dhdtu .* ) it is 
called Idhdgttru fronr Idha, iron; because they suppose, that its colour is 
occasioned by the presence of that metal; and suvarna, from its golden^ 
colour. W’e find it called in leidcons chapura and amhar: but these words,. 
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not to be found In any other Sanscrit books , arc justly supposed to origi¬ 
nate from the spoken dialects. Crishnaguru^ or black j^guru^ is called 
also ""Sild-Jdttt, stone bitumen, or Petraleum : another name for it is asma^ 
jam GT stony, From'SUdJa'tw, Aviczvt and Sjmeox Sethi have made 
SeldJiitf and ''Seldc^hitum. !t Is naturally soft; but sometimes It is found 
in an indurated state: and this stone Jatu is really, what we call Jet, and 
the French, Jayet, Jdtu, in Sanscrit, is a fossil, fatty and tenacious sub¬ 
stance. The Sild^atit is said to be an exudation from stones, as implied 
by its name, and to be found sometimes fibatlng on water: it is very 
black, and of a disagreeable smell. - 

The famous Averhoes says, that flm6d:r is a sort of camphirer and he 
is perfedlly correft; that is, what he says is perfectly conformable to the 
notions of the Hindus on that subject; and even Boerhaave resembles It 
to camphire. The word^aatfiar is derived from the Sanscrit Abhra, and 
which the more modem Greeks could not write otherwise than ampar, 
but which is to be pronounced 'Abar: and we have framed our pronuncia¬ 
tion from their vicious orthography, not considering that they did not 
pronounce it so'themselves : thus, they write Temptt for Tibet, but pro¬ 
nounce it TebiL. 

When the Portuguete arrived in India, they found that amber was called 
there abar, and that the Hindu merchants distinguished three sorts of it. 

* The first was Potsah-^mbar, which they were told signified golden ambar, 
Puambar or Coambar was the second sort, and implied as much as water 
amhati because it was supposed to come from the sea. The third was called 
Maniambar, being supposed to be the excrements of a large fish: this was 
black. The second sort was of a greyish colour, and Ferdinand Lopee 
v/rites Coambar for Puambar, But other Pm-tvguese authors write Por~ 
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ebar^ Pu-abar and Min-ahar^ more corretHy. By Por^bar they imderstcxKl 
the white sort of ambar, which wasihe best, and for this reason dearest^ 
they said it was called Ponali-Amh&r, or golden amber, not on account of 
its colour; but becauso 4t was*sold for its weigljt of gold. 

All those denominations^ are pare except the first, which 

however appears to be only a corruption, Ponc^i-aAur should be written 
Sdna-Abar^ called in Sansent iexlc0n5:-5»'am'dMr<i; for in the spoken, dia- 
le^ls, tliey constantly say seV(a, ^fitsivarna or suvarn a or gold in SanaenL 
Por-abitr\5 from Pardhhrai the pure or most excellent ahftra or amber : 
and this is confirm^ from its es^travagant price, Pu-ahar or Co-ahar or 
water ajnber, are from the Sanscrit Paydbhra or Co-dhhra; Paya and Ca 
being Sanscrit names for water. Min-yibar is from Min^abhra, or 
ember. None of these denominations, except Swj,rndbkrd or Sonabhrai 
are to be found in Sanscrit lexicons; for the word ahhra signifies transpa¬ 
rent, which is by no means applicable to ambergris: and at the same 
time I believe Son ahhra and Pardbhra to be two very different tilings. 
The first, being according to Sanscrit lexicons, a fossil substance, trans¬ 
parent and of the colour of gold, is obviously the siiccinum of the anci¬ 
ents, and our amber. The Pardbar or Pardbhra^ of a white colour, is 
die purest, and most perfe6l sort of ambergris. When Puny says, that 
white amber is a most fragrant perfume, this must be Ainderstood of the 
best sort of ambergris; for white atnber has hardly any fragrancy. 
Pordbar then seems to be the same 4 vith Pudbar or Co-rdbart Poydbhra 
and Ca->dbhrat because it conjes from the sea. As ambergris comes fropi 
the East, and in very small quantities, and is very rarely found on 
the shores of the Atiantic, it is but imperfe^lly described by the ancients. 
They chilled it white amber, and I believe, Ate yon row, conceiving it to 
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be the fmfs of tlie Alcyon^ a famous bird in antiquity. The MinoMira 
b from fish, in Sanscriti being supposed to be the /a?cM of a 

. sort of whale, and tiiey said that it was black: thus confounding it 
%vitli tlie '"Saild^aiu^ or Peiro/^wwi, called Se/tjA/t, Sildchtt^ or Stlachet 
by Arab and Greek autiiors, 

Abhka b then the root of amber, and b the same substance; though 
the learned are in general of a different opinion. Several PandiU think, 
that by Carpura in general, we are to understand ambergris, (called 
also Ckandram or Ckandra-^a^ai) unless it be otherwise specified. 

The word amhara is found only in Sanscrit lexicons; and in no other 
books: hence I suppose that it b not origirtally a Sanscrit word, and 
that, like many proper names not pure Sanscrit, has been admitted into 
lexicons; besides it b not there said to mean amber, 

Amrita b the sacred name of this precious perfume, in its most 
pcrfefl state, but not to be procured by mortals; for it belongs solely 
to the gods, whom it has rendered immortaL They procured it in that 
high refined state, with immense labour, by churning t!ie iPhite Sea; 
and what we ha«e is nothing more, than the dregs and coarser parts 
left behind, after'4he churning was over. Though it cannot confer im¬ 
mortality, yet it will, when duly prepared, greatly lengthen the days 
of mortal man. This preparation b somewhat like the philosopher's 
stone among chymists, and it was tlic opidion of the celebrated 
Boerhaave, I believe, for I speak from recolledtion only, tliat, if 
properly prepared, it might have that efifetft. Amber and ambergris 
have certainly a very great affinity; for by analysis they give the same 
results, 
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Ama^ta is dcnved from t»rU mor;, mQrtist with the privative particle a; 
and seems to re-appear in tJie word immortalj, whicii is but a derivative form, 
Amrttasya or AmrUsya is in the possessive case, and is also a derivative 
fonn, and from it is derived ambrosia the food of tlm gods; and as rivers, 
on the banks of which amber was colic (Sled, were called Rndanus, 
Rridanum^ it is not improbable, that the latter is derived from tlie Sanscrit 
Amrtt-ddnam giving, producing amber. 

Lo'ha'guru, called alsOiSwar^^ury/ or gold like Agum, is then our suc- 
cinum or amber. It is true diat Agaru or Agaliochum is said to be of 
tliree sorts, the white, yellow of citron colpur, and the red; but we never 
read of black Agaliochum; and of course the Cdidguru or Crtshndgttru is 
not a species of Agaliochum; but a sort of amber called Jet, or *Smid~Ja'iK 
in a less indurated state; for, as we observed before, Agaliochum is called, 
in Sanscrit^ Chatidandguru, whicii implies, that Agaliochum holongs to the 
vegetable kingdom, like the sweet scented sandal-wood. That which 
grows in India is of little or no repute: yet we read of sandal al^Cumdrif 
which is interpreted as if growing near Cape Comorin. But 1 take it to 
aignify the island of Sumatra, wluch was called the islaiid of Chojidra or 
the moon, synonymous with Comr in Arabic. 

Lo^H-vGuni; or Ldhdgur was also the name of amber in the west, 
where it was called Lugurium, Lygyrion, according to Josephus, Ligu~ 
7tu.m, L^agurium and cortirpiiy Lyngurium, Lyncurium &c. Hence all 
the western parts of FAirope were called heguria or Lygnija or the 
amber counti’y; and amber w'as first heard of among tfie Rigutians ; 
there, as Is pretended, it flowed from certain poplar trees, into which 
the sisters of Phaeton had been tiansformed. Ligurium ^vas after¬ 
wards used to signify such substances, as had the properties of real 
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eleflrum; the name of wliicli is probably derived ftx^m the Sattscril 
Alac'tirant; because it was found on the or sliores ul’ the Aiaca 

island# of the Faurdn'ics^ called Aio^iar by Ptouifriv; in the same man¬ 
ner as tin was called Cassiteris, because found on the tirem or coasts of 
Cach’kat among the western islands: and tin is called tiratn to this day in 
Sanscrit. SoTAcus, whom Puny calls an ancient author, insisted that 
amber came from Britain^ which of course is the original Efectris, or 
^^rnbir lilandf^d LigitHa. 

The western mythologists acknowledged also, that the moon tvas of 
amber, or at least had a very great affinity with it, as we have seen be¬ 
fore; and the abode of the moon, her heaven or paradbe', wherein she 
sheltered her faithful sei^'ants, they called from that circumstance Loctrae , 
according to OapftEus, in his hymn to the moon. 

‘ Hear, O goddess t O queen 1 Thou giver of light, divine moon I 
Moon with bull's horns, travelling by night; going through the air ! 
■" HoiSlumal moon i Torch-bearing maid ! Propitious star \ Ejicreasing, 
decreasing! Male and female! Bright, fond of horses, mother of time ! 
** Fniit-prOducing-moon ? Amber-like, solemn, noilumal light! Seeing 
every thing; fond of night watches, shining among beautiful stars! 
tj>Vlng rest, and stolen pleasures! O thou-gracious-fruit-producing-. 
** LAmpetia! Image of night! Standing ere61, in long robesl Running 
“ in a circle I O haste thou, prudent maid ! O prosperous I O giver of de- 
** light ! Propitious star! Sliining with thine own light, shelter in Lo- 
" cure' those who humbly call oh thee," 

This is intirely in the style of the PtjwrflViV-r, who do not believe that 
the moon borrows her light from the sun. Though considered as a male. 
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yet she is a female deity, at the time of the conjun6lioni and considered 
as such for astrological^and chymical purposes, as I have been informed; 
and it is believed by all orthodox Hindus, that those, who have faithfully 
performed certain religious duties, at certain times of the moon’s period,, 
will, with the followers of Vjshnu, be bom again in ""Sw/tuMf there to 
receive the full reward due to their attachment. 

Locure' is then the name of this paradise of the moon, called, ia 
Sanscrs'l, Chandm-man'dahmy and positively asserted to be in 'iSW- 
tamy or the fFhite Island; and even to be ''SiueUm itself The abori¬ 
gines of ^Svfe'lam have preserved to this day, that ancient name iit 
Lloegyr, Loegna, and Logres as It is called in old French romances. 
According to some Puranas, the appeHation of Chandra-dvsipay which 
carries along "vvith it tJie idea of amber, of which die moon is made, 
was not coiihiicd to Knglandy but extended over a considerable part 
of Europe. As, for instance, when we read in the Revd, and Cumdried* 
c*lian‘'dhaSy that the w'hole zone, extending from the shores of the east* 
erii, to tllose of the westam ocean, describing an arch round the southr 
em parts of Merit, is divided into nine e^ual parts, one of which is 
declared to be the country of the moon, at the western extremity; it im-i 
plies that this country of the moon, and of amber, was not limited to Bri¬ 
tain, but extended over the adjacent parts of the continent; and vve find 
in ancient history, that Lloegyr or Liguria, included Francty part of Italy 
and of Spain, and most probably a large portion of Gcrtnany. The name 
of Lyguna, as belonging to Brr’fain, or at least to a part of it, was for¬ 
merly used in that sense; for Hjmilco says positively, that the inhabi* 
tants of Britain, and from the context it appears that they were aborigines, 
were Lygurians. Their conjitry was of course called Lloegyr or Lyguria, 
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In Prance tficre is the riifer Liger, ntlJgms, wow called the Lain, by drop- 
jMrtg tfrc quiescent letter g; 'which pi^dtlcd Is pretty general; but more par- 
icularly alfedfed 1»y ^ ditic latiguag^TT^s dlale£ls, and the modem lan¬ 
guages partly derivedfrom them. (Thusnn'the French and S^panish 

languages, instead of viginti, triginta See, ^ey say trente 8tc. Most 
of the, ai^t names of places, antt, riyers in Gaw/, are modernised in 
tlwt manner: ^tbns the river Sacann is now called the Soane; and 5:^- 
^SHA^ ths Seine.P 

On the highest grounds in IJoegyr^ was a city of that name, called 
afterwards Leger~Ceasterf lAgora^Ceasterf ]dgra~Ceaster. It is now called 
Leicester^ for teir-cester._ The learned Somner says, that the river, 
which runs by it, was formerly called jL^ar by the same contra^lion, 
and it 1 $ probably the nver Ljax of the anonymous geographer, Mr- 
SosfNER, if r be not mistaken^ places the original town of Ugora near 
the source of the Leavt now the ibar, on the most elevated spot in 
England, and in the center of )ihn Chandra-Mandalam, or sacred road 
of Lunus, called also Elettns, or Uhaguru, Lygguros, IJoegyr: and 
I. believe that LAwr, ^^ Wet$h name of the moon, is dbnved from 
thegyr, by a- saoiSar prticessi coriganial to ihat language. Tims from^ 
the Latin iucerefjorlukrej dm Fri^eS habe made ium^ 

The ancient Britonr established ih /VdTwe,'* consider tlic modem name 
of the river Ltger, written JLoiVe in Frenehf as synonymous with Loar, 
the name of the moon in their dialedL In the CoTttish djale<5t, luv signi¬ 
fies the moon. In Greek the moon was called liaeiTa, lldita, according 
to Hesychius, and Pjlutarch ; the same name is pronounced Luita by 
other autliors, as Hycinus, 
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This island and country of X/o^^r orsamfi 
lyith the island of Lakeria, ih©: .nauy,P(PPWi,try.()f and her mon 

ther Astynome, who married M^h. HEsr^ 

or the wes^ die son of SATURN„wd tfie^JtJrpfljer 
according to the Cltrfinifm-rFiififhiiii, 

Of the island of the moon, there hre even some pretty strong traces'in 
die mythology of the westi^ fiirTiiiARCHus, when hfe whs transjxirted'Ih 
die spirit to the islands of the departed^ posidvely asserts^ that one of 
them was the portion or island of the tnopn; .an^ Statius ■ in Xhibsjs, 
says, that philosophers declare^ that there wqs.a moop on earthtt'J Thp 
island of the moon is declared,iii tiie Piyrdn'^ to be S^wfrga-^humi or 4 
celestial earth: hence w'e read in MACRostus, that we are.to consider the 
moon as an earth or region, which we might calj a celestial earth, or ter¬ 
restrial moon'; and Lutatius asserts, that U wps the opipion.of philo» 

■ Iff ■ "i'- • ' - ■ 

sophers, that diere was a moon o^ ea^rth. This idea . prevailed then 
equally in the west, and the present^ss^ge from Lutatius reqidre^ np 
emendation. 

k .. .A ■'' iA .- 

As ia the residence,pf ¥isHKd, and Of the‘Supreme Being 

a!so,‘>for they are generally t^nsidered rs QnCf it is called iii« Tijif^sthant 
or the place of the rofulgpnc,e jof Yiski^v, jar jn other words his Ghrztis^ 
st^'kfin: for teja axidgkrtta are syncnyjnpus, . apd signify refulgence, res¬ 
plendence. It is true that'sw^ii is pevpr called g/irt/ii; yet jt is declarctj, 

L . J . • ! - ■ ■ I . ... 1 

to be ghrtta or a resplendent plac^ or ift^nd, pr the same if expressed 

r f I ■ , ' . . . ■ 

Jl 1 ■ ' • I ■ 

in other synonymous words, ^uch is the resplendency of its clifis, and 
that of the whole island, that It is seen at a great distance; and morta). 

■ * ■ r-n—^ ^ - -■ t I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ - ■ ■ ■ , - - ^ M f J,^ '! - ■ —.fc-. » W— =:t..LJC=»^ 

n) Mac&ob. p. 41. See not(» aUo. 

(-) Macros. ioSoKS. SciPioK. p, 41 iarnDlii, 
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^yes can liiirdly bear it. This notion arose probably Trom the shihing 
whiteness of its clifis* and strata of chalk * which struck the RmnaTis 
with admiration, as -it appears from Cicero's letters to ATtiCira; in 
which he calls these '^hiie clifisj minjica moles^ which, brides that 
property, have in thethsblves nothing very remarkable. It is ■ prdteble: 
tb^t chalk was chilled in Latiny and the island,of that .napw In 
Greecf abounding , also >yith chalk, fronj its shining >vliiter ..colour^ oc 
ghnU in Sanscrit, The is.^5 Crdf, and its s^ljacsnt se?, 

^hrita in the Par^aSy |nd ghrtt ov ghirit^dtissi hy the tp thig 

(jay. But as ghrita in Smscrit is applied, for the same ‘Teasop, to 
or clarified -butte r, the Pour a n Ics suppose, that iisadjacent,seai4 
t^tirely ofg/jr^,,.and. pfcpi^irsc unctuous, .as the ^utliop of th^ Trai'-lfc^a^ 
derjtan a sRys it is, 

- Ajs triti'/ffl, and.g/iritfl are synonymous tarmfi,.it is blghLy pro-' 

babieitinrt l&'Hg/aKd was called also Ghrit&.oTiCreta; atid indeed it is de- 
claredto he GhritHy not.as a proper name, hut as an epithet. This pro- 
.hably,. and vanity aflsp, inducl^dthe Greeks toattributelo. their own Crefa, 
y/hatever legends belpnged to (he other and original Creta, Thus •Swetn 
is represented floating at random on the surface of the ocean like Dilos * 
and in my humble opinion it is the original Deios, An a©' or a* a©-, in Greek y 
signified prigin^ly, light, a laipp, resplendent, manifest, conspicucus as 
light itself. The learned and ingenious Mr. Pailly was qf opinion that 
the primeval Dtf/cr did not belong to Greece, but to the Hyjierbareans f aiid 
Lucian ridicules the ideji of those vvho asserted that Delos ^ mass de- 

^ f**d 

tached from TtinacrU or Tri~eutddri, The Crftans asserted that Jupiter. 
was born in their ijsl^nd; the Arcadians claimed the same honour. Agcpjs 
ding to others,he wa.s only brought from some other country, and concca- 
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led there. Tbei Pdw rdftVtj in sist tliat the . rnan ifes faiti on ot V i sun u, ui the 
?har@^r trf CrKshka, happened in 'Sweta?n, on Ttt^QL'ta i and the twc?- 
mentioned in the legends of tjie Cretan Juplter, are placed, by the 
author of the Vrifial-Cut'kaf m Suvarnordviipa or Ireland, In short, ’iUffVit 
was called by the Greeks And Romans^ VliintiZ Cj'eia or JLeuce, 

In the Roman Hippodn>muSf or CircuSt we find a delineation of the cos- 
niographJcal system of the for Cassiodorus compares the whole 

to heaven and earth. The Spina or ridge in the middle represented Jambv 
or the continent, whilst the Carrtere or Conrse formed a spiral line severt' 
times revolving rotind the Spijm, Every charioteer or horseman passed 
six times near the fatal meta or goal; and on the seventh, reached at last 
the Ullfnta Creta^ which w'as a spot near the barriers, marked with 
chalk or eretar Sepiem spatial’ says Is f no r us, ** quadrig/ff cUrrtint ^ 
<ptibm perdxtUy . 'nitfB Urrjwitts eonsummatur^ tpiarum jinis \gwt Cre- 
^ iafidestjudichtutt * Life i& like the seven spaces run by charioteers? 

these being accomplished, there is also an end of. Efe; for the* 
** end of these spaces is Cret& or dodnij" The inhabitants'of Atria, 
at tho mouth of the. /hi, had a river Tartarus, and certaiiv marshes*, 
which they called the seven seas. 

Tnrs is truly in the style of the Hindu divines ; who assert that every 
man after death must go to Tri-cu'ta and '"Sweia (Tor they often give 
the names of'S'wrtfl and atftidrii to all the British Istes; though they 
belong properly to BtigiandJ tliere to stand their trial before the king 
of justice, the D^hattHa-roJa, except persons either eminent for their 
holiness, or notoriously infamous. There is no occasion for a trial in 
these cases; they are immediately hurried away to their own respedlive 
places. In the Vardha-purdn’ it is declared, that pious men go,. 
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zfiter death ^nd judgment, through every jaUnd and zone; where they 
are^born again; and if they persevere, they at last reach 'Sweta, the . 

or reaplendeht island; there to remain, for a certain time, in pro- 
portion to their-merits^; rwfen tliey are bom again in the dwipa of Jamhtt 
or the land ofunenta andidemeiits, • 

Like 'Stvetam or Ghrlta^ tills Ultima Creta was the prindpium et fmSy 
the beginning and the end, of their Worldly pilgrimage, of which their 
courses were a lively ''ChaYsosToM makes use of the same al¬ 

legory ; and calls thd Sirrter Leukc, syndnymous with Crtia. The spiral 

- - - r 4 ^ • ^ 2 ' 

line which the racers d'estribecT, and which was seven times involved, evi- 
dently alludes to the ^even nar!:^o\v seas; and for this reason they called it 
Euripus, Though these seven iieAs, and the seven islands, be described 
hi the Hindu system' as so many concent/ifcal circles and zones, yet in_ 
some Fur an as t they arC' represented as forming a spiral line. This 
Vltima Cnlay oi* Lettki, being thus placed at the furthest extremity of the 
world, answers obviously to dur in ihe and original system, 

hut will^by no means agree with the Grecian Cr'etet The famous plant 
dktamnus, supposed to grow is positively asserted, in tlie Ratn-^ 

dyenay to be a native of our GhrUa, or at least a plant witli similar pro¬ 
perties. For Hanuma'n 'was directed to fetch it thence, to cure the 
wounds which LACsitMAH'A hajl received in bailie. 

We observed before, that the fFldte Island i^as also denominated 
Rftjata, Arjatat Riipa.-vdrat Rnupy tyor Silver hlafid: to tliesc names 
we must also add that of Tdra or Tdr, wliich implies the same thing. 
The name of the wliole country is T4r-d/sa or silver country, and it is 
represented as sucli: and tliough it be not mentioned under that name 
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in any Sansctii book, yet from the context . it ii certainly admissible^ 

• This has ^ obvious affinity with the Tartessus of the ancients, which 
they placed at random, beyond the coluitins of Hercules, as usuaL If 
we find a town thus called, at the mouth of thfiTiver B^iSt it was pro¬ 
bably from its being the emporium or sta^kle ibr merchants, to and from 
the real Tdr-dc&a or Tartessus^ 

The existence of a town called Tiir/rrraj, at themouth of the river 
Batis^ is very uncertain; Strabo speaks^ of it irra very doubtful manner. 
“ It seems/' says he, ** that the ancients called the river Bcetis Turtrssus^ 

■ “ ‘ . b • 

*y They say that there was a town *01 the $arae nqme, and that the coun* 
** try about it was called T^rfes^tV.”' The river flowed from tlie silver 
peak, and Stesichorus jumbles together, the silver mountain, the river 
Tartessus^ and the island of Erjtkeiar which Eratosthenes calls properly 
enough Tarfesjij, TartesiSjf ixom- Tardes'et, signifies the silver country, aS' 
Erytheia from Afyatcya. Arcanthonius, or the .silver king, reigned, 
over Ttirtessis r and the kings of the silver island are called Rupa-d^hara 
in the Vrpiat^Cat'kdf and their wives Hcmalatd, the golden creepers,, 
and their daughters ^purdatdf or the silver creepers. 

The BhiU fsiand is said, in the Purd^'asy But more particularly in the 
Trai-ldcya~derpana, to be in the tfram Ur, or borders of the fTfute Sea,. 
©r Calodad'ki the sea of Cala dr Pluto | that is to say, reckoning ‘ 
from the continent: lor V%jra or Vadra, Scotland, is said', in the same 
book, to be on the offier tir or border. The compiler of the above trea¬ 
tise says, that, by the Ur of tlic JVhite Island', we must understand a' 
space of eighteen ydjanas, or SSi miles. This is to be understood all 
along the sea shores, and both within the land, and without at sea; so- 
tiiat every island at sea, or distrifil on shore, witliin tliese limits, is said to 
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be in the Cshiratiram, or on the borders or skirts of or the IFJuU 

Isiand. The skirts of the Silver Island might, with^equal propriety,be 
called Tdra^iram or Tdr-tir^ as it would be pronounced in conversation. 

Another name for tfratnls Ckch'kn. This signifies, they say, alow 
swampy shore or tiravi .* but this interpretation is far from being adhered 
to in InSa r and whether we consider it as the name of a part of Swetam 
simply, or as implying only its shores, is a matter of no conseguence ui 

the present case. 

This name is applied to some extensive dlstridl of the />'/«» «» 

the VdyiL, and VardU-fttrdnas. Indie firat is a list of itiowitains,rivers 
and nations mCHu-mdU or Enro^ 'r and the author begins first with die 
Tutw-ftoi-,. probably the Tectomca; then, he proceeds to the nations 
called Samudrantaracasr diat b to say. living.in the ocean: there we 
find Ae Cnrambhavas, the CMchas, Swetas. Suvam'atataeas. {y^ho live 
in the fffli or tfr of Suvam^a or Irelandi) the ^wetangos '&c. 

In the Vardhai>urdna, the Citchas are called, in some manusenpts, 
Cunckas; hut the true reading, acconhng to the learned, b either Cucha 
or and they are incHned to admit the latter, the other readings 

being without any etymological meaning,-wlyph ought not tp be the case- 
Besides, CflcA'Afl answers to the Suvar^al^lticast or those who live on 
the borders of ; and here in all manuscripts, and in ,evcry book 

in which it is mentioned, it is always Joined with the ^ 

manner, Cach'ha-Sweta^ or the Suvefo-Caah'has; in like manner we say 
Volctt-TectosageSf JnglthSasons r and whether we read Cecftii, CflcAtf or 
Cach'ha, is of no consequence. In India, the country to the east of the 
Indus, along the sea shore, b caUed in the maps Cutch, but its 
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name is acknowledged to be Ca€h*ha; yet it is sometimes written Cacha^ 
and Cucha. The name of CcMr/i/n is derived from the same source^ and 
they call it, in hdiat Cack'ha^Buadert or the harbour of CacA'ha: Mahd~ 
Cdch'ka is the country to the north of Guzardt; CItuta-Cach’ki is to the 
north-east of Multaih dong the banTcs of the Sitlodd or Suliuje; and 
Cach’kiL near the sea seems to be the Cw/sfa of EtiANlor' The Caen*hds, 
or rather Cacti hm in the plural numljer, the CefrhflHj' oi^ those living on 
tile Cor/iVw or sea shores, are pcfhaps'the Cossini, ^stim or OsHdni of the 
ancient geographers, whose name should be Costiani. Hence perhaps 
the Gotg^es^, who Jived in the fFldten-Isiand, were called; In 

the a geographical treatise, according to the system <rf 

the followers of JfNA, CofA'A^ is raentioned as a famops copnt^ in die 

west; and th^ compilpr sings twice and twice, dw^gdJt^^d^4n as usual, its 
praise, under the titles of Cuch^hp; Su~Cach^lia, ^hQ most excelknt C^^A^Aa; 
Mahd*‘Cach^ha,Cack%athe CiMt~ViJnya, the vk^rkjus. 

From CaMa or Qi/rA are probably derived the denominations of 

Kuiie, Coslc, and Coasi, for the sea shore, in ail the dialedls of ihe Goifuc 
language. This word is also pronounced Cosiera, in ancient records of 
the tenth, and eleventh and preceding centuries; and is, I beljeVe, Some- 
limes used inFrr^irA, Costierc^ signifies a]so'low 

marshy ground: and as hogs deliPin ,uch places, =they are called’in 
CacA'Aa and M'Aiit, iVtfrd^ wliich arc still retained in the French 
language (Cochon), CarA'A>i-*V signifies the borders of Cach^ha, consi¬ 
dered either as a country, or as implying the lands adjacent to the water 
edge, and both words were in use in the west : the Greeks said terma for 

IjEl. fle Animat Ut>, 16.’c. 55,* 
w i-Escairfc, inP^OMfixu. Soluto, iwjcitea Heasseje. 
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litamt the Latiins termutus. It was th em, thrim in Gothick; and the 
English word to trim, in its original sensej is derived from it* 

The Tin islands were certainly within the tir of SioeSeun, and of Cuch- 
'ha ; from tliat circumstance they were probably denominated Cach ha-lir. 
Thus they say in India, Jujigle-Uiry, ( Ja?igai‘4tTi,) ordistri^is witltinthe 
ii'r, or on the borders of the jungles or woods. Hence the white lead or tin, 
that came from tliose islands, was called CassiteTU by the Greeks; Jfaifer in 
Suio-^Gotkic; Castiram. Chatdcdc,iii\di Arahtc. In /Hrfw, at least in Sanstfrt'r, 
tin is called Tiravi t Tir-trapn, mid Rartg&m are also other names for it; 
but is generally used in the spoken dialefls: and Tir~trapu sig¬ 

nifies the tin, tliat comes from the tir or Hratn or extremities of the world* 

'SwE TAM is repeatedly declared to be the abode of resplendence and 
refulgence, as we have observed before. Cimna in Sanscrit is a most ap¬ 
posite term for this; and it seems that'SwtfVam was known under that name 
in the west. Stephan us of Byzantium, and Pal^phatus place an island 
called Cyr&ne near the columns of Hercules. Phorcus, saya the latter, was* 
a native of Cyrene, and his kingdom was beyond these pillars. Phorcus w'jil 
appear, in the course of this work, to be Va'raha or VaraVaca, the boar 
of the Piirflw'iLS, who was born in ''Sxvita the resplendent. Cirnna or Cy^- 
rene is conncdled witli the fables of the Hesperides, and Gorgonis placed 
by Pindar and Apollodorus, among the Hyperboreans, Thus it ap¬ 
pears that 'Szoeta w'as the western Cerne. The ff^hite Islatid in the 
southern Tri-cuCa, answering to 'Sweta in the west, is the island of 5a- 
matra ; which, as well as die peninsula of Malacca^ supposed, by the Paa- 
rditics, tlic Jd'uhian. geographer and others, to be adjacent to tlie great ' 
island of S&nc’ha, part of which retains to this day its ancient name, being 

called Zingh, Zeng &c. The island of Sumatra is tiicn tlie eastern Cet ne, 
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supposed also to be adjacent to the coasts of Africdt and the island of 
Sumatra is also called the island of the moon, as well as the blands on 
die eastern coast of AJrka^^^‘ 

It is declared, in the adf, that the Island is incapable of 

decay, and is never involved in the destru^ion and ruin, which happens 
at each renovation of the world; except the last, when every thing will be 
absorbed into the Supreme Being, who will remain alone. The IVkite 
Island and mountain is then the same, tn which lived EvEKoa and his 
wifeLEucippz, or the white goddess, according to Plato; and from die 
context this island was certainly in the west. Neptune married tlieir 
daughter Clito, and had by her Hesperus, who was thus called because 
he was bom in the west. Hesperus had a daughter called Cseta, pro¬ 
bably because she was bom in this Vltima Creta, Some assert, that the 
Grecian island of that name was thus called after her, 

V. The White Island‘]S also called the dixtipa of 'Sdea or '‘Sdeam, 
which is the same with or as it was pronounced by our 

ancestors; or more properly, the White Island was part of Sdcam, as it k 
positively declared in the Matsya and P' ardha~-purdnas. From these two 
Purdn as it is put beyond doubt, that the British Isles arc to be understood 
by Sdcam: perhaps some adjacent parts of the continent are also to be 
included under this denomination. 

In the Malsya^urdna we read, that in the divfpii of 'Saea. is Rajald-^ 
fnaJia?i-Astd^iri, called also Sctnacd, or tlie country or island of the moon, 
Therc the gods obtained the vdmrt/, and from thence Garu'da carried it 
away for his motlier. Rajatd’-mahan-Astdgiri is a phrase, which sig- 

gE3=r^ i i — ^_-_ _ 
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flifies, that the country or island of RaJaU or silver, is the same with the 
great Astaguit or mountain behind which the sun disappears. 

In ^Sdcam b Jahdhdra^ a large mountainous country, called also CAart- 
ira. This is Ireland; and instead of Chandra we should read Swyay as we 
shall sec hereafter- There is also the mountain' of ^ mbictydy and tliat of 
Ramyay called Vihhrdja and Cisavay from which proceeds Va yu ; or in 
otlier words it is the place of Ms abodeThis is placed in the north-west, 
at the furthest extremities of the world, in all the Purdnas^ for Vayu is 
the guardian of the north-west quarter’. Jaiad*hara\s also placed tlierc, 
and declared to be near the mountains of Ldcaldca, which surround the 
world. In the Vardha-^purdna we read f “ in 'Saca is the Jaladhara, 
** mountain; near it is- '^Swetaca, or the white mountain, or island, called 
Q!iso'Sata’'Srtngd^ or with arr hundred peaks (but in other Puranai this 
is said to be only a part of it).'" RajaU-gpri (in some copies Janiagin) 
or the silver mountain or bland, is the same with 'Srveta, according to 
theothcr PurflVflr.'this is called also ^Sac(i-gm\ or tlie mountainous 
countryof “ Then Ambidyd, called Vibhrdjety Cesayi and 

** Varskdniftrem which Va'yu proceeds,. In the middle of ’"Saca b the 
•• great’5ard tree/* It is also declared, in the Cumdricd-c^ndday tliat the 
island oi'Sdeam belongs to Va'yu, and tliat lie resides there. 

This is also confirmed in the Crhhna-jamna^'han da^ a sedfeion of 
the Brahma-^Vaivartta. Pa'rvati having fied on account of some petty 
quarrel with her consort Maha-oevA, the world was in great distress, 

and the poor husband also. He searched for lier in vain for a long time, 
when he went to VtsHKu, and unbosoming himself, begged be would 
assist in the Bearch. Thus Hari or Vishnu and Tai-NEXftA or 'Siva 
with tlireeeyes, travelled all over the world; but they found her not. 
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They were then at the extremity of the world, and both wept for grief 
and sorrow* Their tears formed a large lake, called Asi'u-tirt^hay or tlie 
place of worship near tlie Tea^ul lake or pool. It is to the west of the 
Ast^giriy behind which the sun disappears, near the Aeshaya-vataf the 
Va^ta or Indiiin fig tree, incapable of decay. They found her at last; 
and being reconciled, 'Si'v4 and Pa rvati travelled from dwipa to dwipa^ 
dallying all the way; till they caipe back to CanQhana-bivMni^ot the land of 
gold, called also Conchana^wipat near the roots of the beaptiful Vdta 
tree, close to die sea shore, in the Ptishpa-ednanaf or flowery grove, which 
resounds with the humming of the proud Brant ara^ a sort of Fuetts^ or 
rather large black bee, and with the notes of the Codla or Cmcu/kj, and 
remarkable fpr its fragrant breezes. There he made her many presents; 
and remained with her an hundred years, unknown to the world. They 
returned at last to the house of Dacsha, who was so pleased to see them 
again, that he presented them with a self moving car, the work of Visva- 
Carma or Twashta*. Highly delighted with tills present, they set off, 
and travelled in it, till tliey reached again the ocean, where they stopped 
once more, under the Vdta tree, near the Asta-giri mountain. Cr¥sh.*^a 
having related this story to Ra'uha', proposes to her to follow their 
example, or the land of gold, is the same with Can- 

thana-dwipai or the golden island, or Hiratiya and Suvarnya, which is 
Ireland; near which, in the sea, according to some, and close to the sea 
shore, according to others, is tlie famous CGlpa-rvricsha.t or tree of know¬ 
ledge and plenty. The lake of tears is in Catichana-dmipaf near tlie 
F’eVa tree, to the west of, and not far from, tlie Astagiri, called also 
Pajata^Mahdn-Astagiri^ or the famous Astagiri inountain, in the SUvtT 
or fVMu Islands 
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All these particulars prove that or Rdjata is the saine aith 

^Sdeam in a more limited sense, and also part of Sdca*<Iivip^ in a more 
extensive one. Besides, the bull of Siva, is said, in the Ambi'cd*. 

cWda, a section of the SfOJicLi^purdn'a, to rule in tlie Amiitcdrj island, 
or Electris, in the mUe 5fa, This is the same witli the mite 
Island, called EUctris by Sotacus, according to Rliny; and it is called 
filso the abode or place of in the Maka-^hamta. 

In the same book, he is said to rule in 'Saca; or rather himself and com¬ 
panions colleflively, called the I^andi-gnnas. These are probably the 
Mentores or Minotauri ln the bland of Sekena or ^hite Island, %vho killed 
liYLLUS, in the first attempt made by the Pkttaciafis to settle in that island. 

It is said in tltc Purdnas, that tlic gods having been frightetied by 
tlie Dailya Mahishdsara, or tlie demon in tlic shape of a buiialoe. and 
called in the Deccan, and by Sig. BAVEa, Maidhasur, they iled to tlie 
fPhiie Eland as usual, to claim the proteilion of Hari or Vishnu : but 
in the 1‘dmana-pardn'a thb bland is called Sdea, because it is really-the 
aame. 

The Asiagi/i mountain is the same vt-ith that called Chandrj-^dnta : for 
it is declared that the sun disappears in the west behind them. T hey are 
also placed in tlie same latitude from tlie context, and at the furthermost 
extremity of the world. Tha Asiagiri is called Chandra^dnta, and Chan^ 
dro'detya, because the moon in her montltly course rises beiiind it; and titey 
must be the same: for where the sun disappears, there tlie moon makes 
her first appearance; and according to the Paiicdnics, the mcx)n b Just 
seen creeping at tiiat time on tlie shoulders of tlvc sun, and appearing on 
hb forehead. Hence Siva, or tlie sun, in tlic west, is represented with tlic 
crescent on his forehead, under the name of Chandt'-t^C^utcs'a.'arii-Jil-ihd'' 

P 
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dina. Accordinj to.the.c<intepst gfthe Vurdn&t, the mnit Ul&tid was 

A ' 

calledfr6m the 'Jfdcsf, who gtyi^uei^d that and; settled' 
in it. ' j 

!D 

' In the Vardha-^urdn'a, as we observed before, S^-weta is called Sdca, 
wcl is also said to be part of 'S'dm m a more extensive acceptatibn. Then 
afterwards both ^Stvetam and j^dcam are put in the sixth place, 
where they'are to be considered as one: otherwise th6re %vould'be 
eight islands, which is ail heretiOal assertion. 

These islands are thus . placed; JoffitUt ^Ci(sjketf,G.(^tds- or Gi^TndysM^ 
Sdimata,. Crautujia^ '"SwdtaSdca . Pushcara, Ja ordejr. to save the 
orthodoxy of this passage, two must be joined, and considered as one. 
This is easily done; from the above passages cd* tiie Vardha-purdn'a 
Itself, and from the Mdtsya-purdna. A few Tines after, 'Swelatn and 
"Saeam seem -indeed to be considered as uvo distiha Islands. Vishnu is 
introduced saying, « whatever man in \/iimfra, or Tndia, has attached him- 
“ self to me by tlie praSice of religious duties, for the space of twelve 
'• years, wiW be bom again in the dwipa of Cusha, in the house of a rich 
“ man; and tlie gods will bow to him; From'this he will trahs- 

^ ** migrate mto Gomdyam or Gdmedd-dw/pa, or^ P^acskit-dwtpat and there 
« wiH be king for as many years, as: there-are paSces.m the whole length 
of that dwtpa. He will then be translated, for. ascertain time, into 
“ heaven: from heaven he will berbom again in where he will 

enjoy every pleasure for. eleven thousand', and eleven hundred years: 
and then will be a king for twelve thousand more. He will tlien returii 
to Gomdyamt and afterwards go into my own Iieaven; among the Vishnu- 
Idcds, where he will remain for as many years, as there are-drops of 
water falling from the body- of -a man, when bathing. From tltence he 
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*• will go Into the of Craunckm andfrom Craiinc}ui fo'‘Svaita^ tlirougli 

« the efficacy of his own righteousness.” BnAOAVA'il or Vishnu omits 
Pushcara, the seventh divtpa, because he has no power there, as it belongs 
to BBAnMA\ Hence, m Ceylon, tha followers of Budd’ha, who is Vishnu, 
acknowledge only six inferior or terrestrial paMSfes, throUgh which men 
pass after death, and are judged by Yammeh-Ra'M or VatIX, who resided 
in the sixth paradise, or the divfpa of '‘Sdcam, according to Captain 
Mahon y/» “ But" says Bhacava'n, “ I will* tell you, what becomes of 
men tinly. religioui; they go at once into heaven, there to remain for 
« as.many years, as there are atoms of dust in a whirlwind: from heaven^ 
“.thcy.descend into the ofwhere they will be kings for a long, 
time; after which they will transmigrate into die dzcij&«of 'Sweia, 

t 

It would appear from this, that ^Sweta is different from Sacatn * but in 
that case there would be eight primary islands, which, being conformable 
to the system of the followers of Budd'ha, w'ould be an heretical asser¬ 
tion. Two out of the eight islands must in reality, be but one; and from the 
authority of this Purdna, which surely cannot militate against itself, and 
from the authority of other Purd^ias also. 'Swetam is either the same with 
S'dcam or part of it, Tlie sense, tlien, according to my learned friends here, 
who at first indeed were not a little puzzled, Is plain and obvious-^ Tru¬ 
ly religious people transmigrate at once from Jambu or India, into '^Sacam 
or the British Isles in general, and after fcm'aining a long toe there, they 
ultimately go to ^Swetam, which is here represented as the Vltima Creta ? 
the wished for goal* where they are to remain, with adivhte body, m the 
presence of the Supreme Being; never to transmigrate again dll thedis- 


<•> Sec A«iaUck Rcscaiclics, Vol. VJI. p- 3a, 
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solution of the world. Besides, there are tliree jisradnes call id 'Stoc'U, 
the celcsUal'iiOetu intha air. the terrestrial, and a'sj the infernal one. 

These three paradises were not utihnown to’tiK western mythologists; 
for some placed the elysium under ground, as Vinoit: others on the 
surface of the earth, as Homer ; and others again in the air. But many 

learned men in hJia believe, tliat tlicre is but one elysium, and that 
cn the surface of the earth. 

The meaning of the above passage would then be, that truly religi¬ 
ous men go at once mto 'Sdcam, the terrestrial after which 

they are translated into the heaven of A'lstmu, or 'Sweijm the celestial, 

called the Ga-teu,s; and the geography of which is tlic same exafliy 
with that of the terrestrial 'S-ae'tam, but upon a larger scale; for these 

thr«. ap|»ar as so many seftions of an inverted cone, like 

Were, to which they are com.nared. The Suesmt expression of .Wgu. 
ham,, or celestial earth or region, is perfedlly synonymous with our 
terrestrial paradise, since the word paradise is become synonymous 
with heaven, the abode of the blessed. The terrestrial moon of divines 
m the west, is the island of the moon, which was a tctrestrial heaven. 
Besides this, they had also, according to M.scro»ius, a celestial eartli or 
region, which they svereapt to mistake for the moon: but tins was no 

ot ler than the Ge/eres of the mdus, exaftly above the terrestrial moon 
or Su'ctam^ in tlie air, 

Chhistiah dmnes, and Jewish commentators, who reason sometimes 
ably to certain ideas once prevailing, and probably die remains 
o some old system, throw some light on this subjeft, Enoch wa? 
translated into a terrestrial paradise, or SwergaMumt; of tjiis tliero 
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can be no doubt* says Cardinal Beixarmin ; for had he been trans¬ 
lated into the celestial cardi or paradise, he could never come back 
to teach the GentUis, This paradise, according to Jewish divmes, or 
at least the Essenians, a most religious, and also learned se€t of them, 
was sin^ated in the west, beyond die ocean. As the situation of Enoch, 
during the flood, would have been at best, but a very disagreeable one; 
learned commentators, Ute the Paurdn /Vs, soon recollcdled that this ter 
mtrial paradise b by no means liable to the vicissitudes, which desolate 
at certain periods the rest of the globe. Others thought that Ewoett 
was in that celestial earth or region above the highest inoimtams, and 
near the path of the moon. Cornelius a Lapide places it m the air* 
where Enoch lives, with many other devout people, among whom are 
the nine persons, who never tasted death, according to the Talniitdists^. 
The daughter of Pharao, and Ebeumelecm, the negro, arc among 
them; but the Hindus reckon only seven of these privileged persons- 
Those, who take the Jfew Jerusalem in a material and literal sense, place 
it in the third heaven or story, like the upper ^Switam : others in the hca- 
A/en of the moon,hut not in the moon, exa6lly like the celestial ^Swetdm, 
^r the Gdldcas of the Hindus i and Chandra^Man^alam in Sanscrit implies 
the heaven, or rather the path of the moon. 

’’Swe'tam was denominated 'Sarum, from the Sacas or SacSj who con 
tjucred that island, and settled there. The fa^ of the being in ^s- 
session of that island at an early period, is mentioned in this same Parana, 
called Vardha. Bhaoavan or Vishnu, is introduced mentioning seve¬ 
ral privileged places in India, the wonderful powers and eflicacy of which 
^re such, that, whatever man dies there, even accidentally, whetlier clean 
or unclean, righteous or unrighteous, immediately transmigrates mto 

Q 
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''Swetam^ and becomes a king, or at least a great man there. One of these 
famous places is the Coed-m^’ha-tnandaia in the mountains to the north 
of India^ 

There was a man, who lived, on flesh, and went to Cdcd - tituc^ha * there 
he caught a fish; a syena, or falcon, snatched it hastily from his hands; 
but let it fall on Cdcn-mm'ha. The fish transmigrated immediately, and 
was born the son of king 'Saca ; he was strong and beautiful. This flesh- 
cater gave tlien a piece of flesh to his wife to dress it: a grid'hra, or 
vulture, attempted to carry it away, but the flesh-eater brought her down 
with an arrow, and she fell and died at Cdcd^ittuc’ha, She transmigrated , 
and was born the daughter of tire king of Indra-purit When of age 
they were married, and their nuptials celebrated at ^Saca- tAnandd'-pur.a 
or Sacd-J^dnd^ia*pur^, The husband was regularly troubled every day 
at noon, with the hcad-ache. Physicians, and men highly skilled in the 
sacred books, were convened In vain. His wife asked )iim, what his ill¬ 
ness could be owing to.. It is necessary," says he, tliat you should 
" know before, the history of my birth; and of tills I will inform you, 
if you will accompany me to C6cd-ntuc*ha** She went to her father 
and mother-in-law, to ask leave for both to go there. They at last gavo 
their consent with infinite reludlance, and after journeying a long time, 
tliey arrived at Cdcd~muc*ha. The husband began to dig the ground, 
and brought up bones. These says he, these are my bones in a 
former generation. I was then a fish; a bird of prey sei^ed me by 
the head. The head-ache, you see, was occasioned by tlie deep im¬ 
pression'of his talons." He was there cured, according to the context, 
of his head-ache by going to the Cdcd-mand'alam ; he obtained the efght 
Stdd - hh , and returned to ' SwtU - drjoipa ., “ Thus," says Bhaoavak 
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or VisHKV, « every one of those, who attach themselves to me, and 
die at the C6cd-man'data, go to ‘S-mita-dwipa or the White Island. The 
« inhabitants of 'Saca-nandma-pura^ on hearing of this wonderful and 
« miraculous account, renounced the v/orid,- and obtained moesha or 
« eternal bliss. Thus ultimately the fish, and tlm bird of prey, were 
« reunited to me. Thus I have i-elated to you the wonderful story of 
«* king 'Saca. Whoever* like him. g<?cs to the- obtains 
“ the eight Sidd *kh .* * 

The king oT the ’Sflcas, bfeing simply called 'Saca, or Maha-Saca ; 
implies that he was the first king of the 'Sams in Sweiam; otherwise h„ 
would have been called ^Saca-patL This is the rule, though probably 
not ahvays striaiy adhered to. 'Sdcaya-mandana, his capital, or more 
properly ^Sdes-nandma, signifies the delight of king Saca, like the 
German, lust, in composition. Tliere were four towns called iPTandana, 
all in the west according to the Purdn'as. Of‘ these, two were in 
'Swetam; and out of the four, three belonged to Gak'es'a, The first 
and most ancient of these three, was in die Icshtt or P^uxine Sea: 
die second in ' Wum, belonging to GAk esa is called Siva-Nandma- 
puri, or the self delighting city. Tlie situation of the third is very 
obscurely mentioned, and of course is not easily ascertained: but it 
is said in the text, that this place is at, or near, the sthdn of Ma- 
HA DE VA. There is no date alKxed to this legend ; neither is there any 
circumstance, which miglit assist in fixing toe time of the conquer of 
XStwrfciw by the 'Sacas, Tiie "Saeas are often mentioned in the Furan hj. 
as a most powerful nation; their name is often introduced, hut in general 
terms only, and any thing material or interesting is seldom recorded of 
them. They are spoken of in terras by no means derogatory, ordrsres- 
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pcaful: though they are conskierc4 as heretics, and ranked of co«r*u 
among the impure tribes. 

They are represented as living originally in the countries bordering oii 
the Otaeshu or Oxus. We find tliein afterwards spreading themselvei 
into Persia; and in the Harhansa, section the i 3 fh, we find that Raja 
Ba HU was worsted by the and the greatest part of Itis country 

taken from him by them, in conjunaion with the Tavanas, those of 
Camhaja or Paradas, Pahlavas, the Haihayas or Persians, and 

the Ta!a~Jangha$. His son Sagara, having obtained the Agneydstram, or 
fire arras, (whatever they were,) from Aurva-RTshi, attacked the'W 
and the confederates, and after several bloody confli<5b, obliged them to 
submit He wanted to extirpate the jf^holc race ; but they applied to the 
sage VAsfsiiTHA.whopacified Saoara in some measure, and granted them 
life on very harsh conditions. ^He ordered the Tavanas to shave their 
heads entirely; the half only; he spared the CamhCjas, but shaved 

the beards of the Pahlavas, and forbad them all to perform the pdjd and 
/w'ma, according to the usual rites of the Cshettris or warriors, to which 
class they belonged. It at that time, according to learned Pandits, 
that the ^Sacas began their emigrations toward the west; and this is cer¬ 
tainly probable enough. Ra ja Ba'hu and his son Sacara. according to 
the genealogical scale prefixed to my essay on the chronology of the 
Hindus, hved about eooo years before the Christian era. The ‘ W, 
^^ho lived to the nortli of the Danube, declared to Herouotus, that from 
their first settlement in that co.mtiy, to the invasion of Darius, the., 
were exa6Uy looo years, neither more nor less. This shows that tliey did 
^t speak at random, and that their reckoning may be depended on. 

This places their permanent settlement in that part of the coirntry, ex- 
adlly 1508 before Christ, 
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Though we cannot fix the time of the conquest of the fVhitt Island by 
Uie 'Sacas ; yet we find it asserted in the Purdn'ast that they were in 
possession of it, at least of a great part of it, in the time of Crtshma. 
J have shown before, that Cutshna lived 1370 B. C, and that he was bom 
probably 1429 before our era. He married at the age of ttventy, and 
bis son 'Samba was about twenty also, when eighteen families of 
Sr'ahmfHs went from the White Island to India^ and these Were '&a€as^ 
This partial conquest b attested by the Pmrdnicsi for the king of 
Indra-purii. whose daughter married the son of king 'Saca, w^as not a- 
^SacQ, or aaxon, but a native prince of the White M&nd.' 

Wetit regard to emigrations and colonrzations, we are apt to entertain* 
ideas, which^ in my humble opinion,- are far from being, correct. We 
generally suppose that no emigration can take place, but when a country 
b overstocked* with inhabitants; and then colonization takes place, only 
by approximation, that is to say, the nearest empty spot is colonized first. 
It appears, however, from hbtoiy, that in general the numerous tribes, 
which emigrated, did not always advance in so slow, and regular a 
manner. Many other reasons, besides that of an overgrown i>opulatioii, 
determined them to emigrate. Factions at home, feuds between the 
leading men of a tribe, variety of opinion in religious matters, whicli 
always, but more particularly at tliese early times, ran very high, oblig.- 
ed the weakest, or those more peaceably inclined, to emigrate. These 
would iiaturaHy remove as far as convenient, to distant countries, leaving 
avast tradl of uncultivated lands, between them and their oppressors, 
like a barrier. These barriers became at last part of the general system 
of politics in and were made use of by the most fierce and war-i 

like tribes in Germany. Tacitus has however greatly ca.agger^ied tho 
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the horizon, and which a£l like a coloured glasj, the sun appears de< 
prived of its rays and splendor. It seems that Twashta' was a little 
awkward at Urst: for it is declared, that it took him a hundred years to 
perform this operation, and the sun's face felt so sore after it, that 
Twashta* was obliged to besmear it with such drugs os are used in India 
for sores and contusions: lienee the sun's bloated appearance in the 
evening. 

Twashta' is now much more expert, and every evening the business 
is soon expedited, when the sun in his night dress immediately disappears 
with his consort behind the Astagiri in ""SwHam, Ni-cshuaha* or Neha- 
lenia' goes to live with the sun on the seventh day of the black half of 
Mdghar answering in the year i8oe to the fifteenth of January; and she 
leaves him the seventh of Sravana^ or the twenty^rst of July. 

The word Nehalenya' is never used in the roomof Nr-esnuBHA^; it is 
however a word Na-halina', and perfedily synonymous with 

Ni-C5hubha'. I have adopted it, as Nehalekva' a derivative form, is 
the name of a goddess peculiar to Britain and to some adjacent countries, 
as Holland ; where her statue was found, and is described by Montfao- 
CON, and I believe by several other authors, 

Twashta', havmg thus obtained the fiery rays of the sun, applied tlte 
clement of fire to his own purpose; introduced it into his own shop; and 
vvas thus enabled to fabricate all his tools, and implements: for before tliat 
time, there was no, such a thing as Tiy'd, resplendence, light or fire in the 
world, except that of the sun, which it w'as almost impossible to come at, 
till a Cavourable opportunity offered itself to Twashta', wbo eagerly seized 
it, and obt^^d by gentle means, what Pkometheus got by stealth; and 
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for w'hich he was severely punished. The sun, after he was shorn of his 
rays, !tad no ohjeaion to his father-in-law keeping them, and appropria¬ 
ting them to whatever use he thought proper. 


Th* next legend from the Bhavishya-puMt'a is most curious end 
interesting to us. It certainly tends to prove, not only an early con¬ 
nexion between the milt htmd, and In Jin; but also that there is a 
tribe of Brahmns in InJin to this day. equally descended from a sa¬ 
cerdotal race residing originally in the milt hUnd. There can be no 
question about the genuineness of this legend, as it is well known to 

learned and even unlearned Brefieiwrs in general. Learned men i ^ 

readily acknowledge, that the brdhmtnical tribes are by i» means name 
of that coontry; they came from the nordi. and entered India, tliroug 
die pass of Hari-dmdr; and their drst settlement was .at Canyn-cnbja or 
Canage. This they readily acknowledge, though they cannot produce 
any documents on that subjeil frora thdr sacred books. 


TuEV also acknowledge, that the light of revelation came from the 
west, and that the Vtdns reside in die mite Island in human shapes. 
This notion is openly avowed in their sacred books: as well as. that 
the fundamental mysteries of dielr religion, are intimately connefled 
with the mite Island; and that the momentous events, which took 
pUce in consequenoe of them, either to create the world, or to bring 
on the regeneration of mankind, and show them the path to heaven 
and eternal bliss, aftuaUy came to pass in the mUe Island, or its 

adjacent sea. However explicit ihU legend and several others may ap¬ 
pear; yet we are too well acquainted with the Paitrinks to put any 

reliaiice uporr&em, and to consider them as sufficient authority. The 
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trhiU hUnd ii the holy lend of the Hf«dh.s and to it tl»y refer every 
lInnSi end they have made of it a sort of faiiy land. Even tlie chalk with 
uch tliey mark their foreheads jnust come from the fFhiU Uland, no 
other would answer their purpose. Accordingly, they suppose tliat ViSHnu 
and several holy men brought numerous lumps of it at diflereiit times; 

and some of these, particularly that at DauW. arc as large as any 

county in England. ' 

W£ may admit that some sacerdotal tribes arc really 'Sacas, and that 
they came from tlie west; perhaps, as asserted* in the time of Cr^shka ; but 
they came from the WUu hland, as well as the Vedas, is questiona¬ 
ble. Certainly it is by no means impossible; but it requires stronger 

ivoofs of Its being true. As I do not write history, let us proceed to 
the legend itself. 


N the Dwfpa or Jambu is the ^Adya-sVhma^^: in this island of Jambu 

^ are three of the suh, the first calledthe second 

„ third Qi'lapr^am, as every body knows; but there is a 

ourth mvealed to majtkind by Brarma', in the iator countries border- 

ingonthe Chand,-a-bhaga\ or Ckina'b: it \s caUed'SaM-fura, or the 

town of Sa'mba. Tins pla<y: is incapable of decay; and there the sun 
* resides. 

“ 'Sa'm,. i, ,hu ,nn of VAWvA^utsBKA, bom unto him fmm 
'■ ai IV ' “lAyDimvA SAS, a eholeriesaint, and madesvry faces 

“ IcucT <. ' "’■s''* **“"« « 

“ praise of « ■' CrIshna, and spoke much in 

praise of Samsa; -aH your wives," says he, ..admhe him m„ch.” 
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CntsHNA was much nettled at this, and going into the secret apartments» 

« he found "Sa'mba there, and cursed him- 'Sa'mba, falling at his feet, 

¥ 

« humbled himself^ and the fadier, relenting, forgave him; but the curse 
** of the Rtshi was not to be so easily removed; and in consequence of it a 
** piece of iron was produced in his belly. CrIshna advised him to dire^l 
« his prayers to the sun; this he did; and was cured. He placed the image 
« of the sun on the banks of the Chandra^rita, or Chin-ab; and as it was 
« the firet place erei^ed in in honorof the sun, it was from tliat cir- 

« cumstance, called Adya^fhartam. Among the twelve suns, he chose 

« Mitra for tlie good of mankind: hence this place is called Mitra^adamt 
« or at the feet of Mitra, or at the friendly feet." Thus at the court of 
the Grand Lamd they say the most exceUent feet^ at the court of Ava^ 

the golden feet. 

-Samja having obtained leave from hta father to vrilhclraw into for- 
<< eats, there to dedicate himself to the servire of the sun, he forsook 
•• Thoarea, and soon reached the northern shores of the sea of the gulpli 
of Catch, and safely travelled to tite b^s of the aimdrtiMiiga, a 
•• great river which he crossed. Then be went into Mitra-^in or the 
•' forest of Mitra, where is a sacred pool, well known to the three worlds. 
« There he fasted in honor of the sun, perfgrming the guhyam-mantratn or 
secret spell, inwardly repeating sacred words, and the names of the sun. 
« There is a Man'dalam, white, divine and (ojaram) enjoying tliefull 
** energy of youth, or in other words incapable of decay. Such is the re- 
« fylgence of this holy place, as to illumine the whole country. 1 he sun, 
“ pleased with his austerities, said to him, ” ask your boon. “ My only 
« wish " answered ’Sa'mba, “ is, that you will deign to admit me among 
“ your servants for ever," The sun said, « build here a town, and call it 
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after your own name! ereft aJao many places of worship Jn my honor, in 
the delightful countries bordering on the Ckantlra-bhagd. He made n 
" statue of the sun of pure gbld, and sent for a holy man to consecrate it 
* His name was Gaura-muc^ha," (called also Gauruch-»kaVha in the 
spoken diale£ls,) « and he lived in a forest" (called to this day Gmintc'h^ 
van, for Gaurd.^muc'hz~van, or Ganr^an^ to the north of CAbttL) “ But the 
holy matt refused to come, s^ing that it was not lawful for him to accept 
of things already belonging to the sun; for 'Sa'm^a had given all.his pro- 
” perty to the sun. But, says he, tiiere is a Brdhmat called Maca, who will 


not scruple to take tliem. He is the son of (N.halei.ia) 

“ and and bom from the heart of the sun 'Adiiyar (or in other 

words the sun was his father, and of couise Twashta' was his grandfather.) 
“ I don't know." says the sage. - where he lives; but RavK the sun, does " 
« Samba asked the statue, which answered; « There is nobody in 
« worthy of offering up prayers to me; that ls tosay , .vho is acquainted with 

“ t e true and most efficacious manner and rites of my worship. There is 
« one in "Sdm-dwipa, bring him here. This dmtpa is beyond the Salt Sea 
“ and is surrounded by the mite Sea. ftis beyond Jambu. and its name 
IS Saca. There are four tribes abounding in meritorious deeds; the 
‘I first IS called Maga, the second Magasa, the third Mdnasa. and the 
" fourth Magada; but the Magai are Brahmens. In the dwfpa of 

I dwell, m the chmaer of Vishnu; and the Vedas inhuman 
« shapes, chaunt my praise. In ‘Sdlmali 1 am Racra-Tndra : in Crcuncha 
my name is Bmaga." (Bog is the name of the Supreme Being there 
to this day.) '• In S'dca, 1 am Bivd-carat maker or giver of light;" (be- 
the sun rises there in Ins yearly course.) « In Fushcara l am 
^ hahma, and there J am Maheswara." The name of Qiska-dwipa 
euig omitted in the text, n is supposed, that in the original, it stood 
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immediately after ilie word Bjiahma', “ Take Gamla^ or tke eagle, 
** said the statue, go quickly a«d bring Maga. Vamv wentto Dwqracd 
** to liis father, who advised him to lose no time*, and 'Samoa, mounting 
“ GahudV, soon arrived in 'Sdca-dtvipa, There he found the sage wor- 
** shipping the sun, upcm whoin he prevailed at last to follow hin^. Tlte 
** sage said, tltere arc eighteen families descended from me, all deeply 
“ skilled in the Vedasy and perfectly well acquajnte^J with all religion? 

rites and ceremonies, and we are ready to apeompany you- They 
** mounted Garuu'a, and soon arrived at the town of "Samba, There 
** tliey consecrated the statue of the sun, and 'Sa^mba bestowed upon 
** them the town, and immense riches. They afterward intennarried iii 
** the family of king Bho'ja ; hence they are called Bhdjacas. Since diat 
*" time the town of "Sdmba Is become famous through the three worlds; 
** and 'Sa'mba, having bowed to the sun, to the Brdkmetis, and performed 
** the usual procession, went to see his father at Dwdracd’* 

The town of "SeCmha. is yery little knpwTi to us, and revfsn to the na- 
lives. It IB mendoned however by Fatlier Moisj,s^ilat, wJjo accompanied 
^he Emperqr in his expedidon^to tiie year isSi, Tlie 

pmperor, and his army, passed in sight of Sdmbd, wJiicIr was then 
garrisoned by his troops; and MonfsEHRAT places it 13 minutes of long, 
to the east of JummoQy and si minutes, or geograplucal iniles, to the 
-siorth of it. It cannot be far from the Clmdb^; a.nd the wowl tat 
does not imply tlie bardtS of a river exclusively, but extends also to 
the adjacent country. Thus eighteen families of learned aJid devout 
priests, with dieir venerable sire Maga at dicir head, eame from the 
most distant countries in tlte ^vest, from tlie dwipa of "Sdea in the 
fVhtte Sea, to mstrut^l the inhabitants of India, in tlie most perfect 

T 
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mode of worshipping the sun. They were invited by the son of the 
most powerful leader and chief in IfiJ/a; and though learned men here 
will not acknowledge, that "Sweta and \^dcei are the same, yet they 
confess, that they are close to each other in the and that 

^Sdea being called a du/tpHf and 'STVetd an Upadtoipa^ or inferior dwipctj 
it must have made part of 'Sdea, though perhaps pcrfe6lly rndependent 
of it. Of course the learned of this country, and myself, differ very 
little in opinion about it, 

Ih the Bhavishyii-purdn'a the sun says, ” in the dwipa of Jambu I am 
“ VisHKu; there ^^e fVdar in human-shapes are constantly chaunting my 

praisebut in the '"SufJthcirpuT'd'ti d we read in the dtiitpa of 'Swttd instead 
of JambuHtufipat which is the true reading, and conformable to the other 
Purdnas: and where should Crishna, and his son have looked for per¬ 
sons duly skilled in the worship of the sun, but in '‘Swetam i where their 
prototype Vishnu resides j and is himself the sun there r and where the 
sacred Vedas in human shapes, because they were not written, but orally 
delivered, are constantly chaunting the praise of the sun. “ I am Divd^ 
” cara in 'Saca" says the sun. In the 'Sdmba-purdna we read, « 1 am 
« Bhdscara in the divipa of "'Sdea," In the character of Vishnu the sun 
is worshipped va'SvtiUm onLy,- the divine presence of Vishnu is limited 
to 'Switam ; of course, it is more correa tO say Vis mnu resides in 'Swetam, 
than in 'Sacam ; which would convey an inadequate idea. But the sun, in 
liis charadler of Divacanit maker or giver of light, and Bhascara, or 
the author of resplendence, is worshipped all overas he is with 
the title of Bbaga in the dwtpa of Cramcha. Thus Sr. George, the suc¬ 
cessor of Vishnu, though greatly inferior to him, being only a Rishi, is 
the patron of the British empire in general, or 'Sdeam; yet he is more 
particularly the guardian angel of England or '"Sxoe’tam. 
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The names of the four tribes are still preserved in Britain, and the 
nearest parts of the continent, in the titles of their Ciila^dei*atast or tute¬ 
lary gods of families, tribes, and nations. Thus the name of the sacer- 
dotal tribe of the Magas, or Magans, in the plural number, is still 
obvious in that of th(?' god Mogon", inscribed on several stones in the 
north of Engiixnd: he is the same with Mekcurius Mocctrs, mentioned 
in the French, encyclopaedia, from an inscription discovered at LaTigres. 

The tribe called Mdgasu, or of the Mdgasans, was the tribe of war¬ 
riors, as declared in the 'Samba-purdna; and we have Hercules Magu- 
scEUs, and Mag us anus mentioned in several monuments found in Hol¬ 
land, and other adjacent countries. The third tribe of merchants, called 
Mdnasa, is rescued from obliviOT in the name of the god Mounus, in an 
inscription in England. The name of the fourth, or lowest class, called 
Magada, though in some manuscripts we read Mandsga, and Mangada^ 
is still obvious in the name of the goddess Magada, whom the more 
modern Germans acknowledge that their ancestors once worshipped, 

Thts tribe of Brahmens is still very numerous in India, particularly iti 
South Bdhdr, which is acknowledged to be called, in Sanscrit, Magad'ka, 
from them. They are called 'Sacas; and, in a derivative form, 'Sacaias, 
from tJieir native country ; and Magas, from their venerable sire. 

The Burmahs call Gautama, or Budd'ha, Maga, according to Dr, 
Buchanan ; and Salmasjus says that Zoroaster was called Moo; certain 
it is, that he was a Maga or Magus. The same author thinks, dial lie 
may be the same witlt a certain sage, called Mochus, by the Greeks, and 
who is said to have lived sometime before tlie war. Tlie appcl- 
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latidn of. Mdga, or wai that of the prieate. among 6ie 

^id fTOiu them, it .passed to the laity* and to the whole nation, according 
io T: Hvde. Col. SYmeb says exactly dw same thing/m speaking pf the 
JWdgas or Mugs of JmvaA, Af tlie Magi ivere apt to make an improper 
tisc of tlieir knowledge* the words Meigiiif .MiurkagisHiii Magi, or magi- 
iiaiis, became terms of reproadi.; Tima, m Pmia, tlie appellation of 
philosopkos,. or phtUsoph^^ wlueh they pronounce FilsovJ, signifies a craftj 
and wicked man. 

- Thus see,.t 3 mt or Af^^* extended from die HliiU 

■in die west,'to Persia, fed?®* draci^ and the empire: for, aq- 

ejording to fiuoHANAft, the pebple jOf ,^'tw coatsider the Magas <d 
^rairatt as their anrestnrs, '-They liave'spread their dpclrtne h)to Ceylon, 
.and S/dJtt,- AVhere their sacred languagjerisi called . 9 s well aj 

,Pu 7 i or Bdit According to Ptolemv's in{firi>reter, the a na¬ 
tion in Indut, w^re or Magi,\ Jo tljkie Xc^V. vyc read, ** 

« mega^ a great nation:" but.it 'tljat this w;is not ti^c case, ftm 

their name, Tapaswi in Sanscrit, or Tabasa, according to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of the Maiabar Coast, and which signifies a religi- 

^ ' to ' : • / .' ' ' ■ " • 

OUs man performing tapas or austere penance, and given to contemp- 

'lation. Ptolemy mentions the island of the Magi in the Red Sea, and 

r>.* 

tlie Bay of the Magi in the Persian Gulf. Ireland was called also Muc, 
'which Gen. Valakcev derives very properly from Mogh, Mitgh and 
^ Muc. Pliky says, tiiat from the geeat rcsranblance of oerenjOfues in re¬ 
ligious worship, and other praSices among the Persiti^s and druids, one 
might he induced to believe, tliat Magia, oT Magism, bad passed from 
Britain \nto Persia, ^ 

m 

Thi's the Magas and Magism, form an interrupted chain from Britain, 
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to Siam^ along the belt I mentioned before. According to the 'Samba- 
purdndf they excelled in their religious worsliip of tite sun, and of course 
of the sacred fire, which are to this day the chief objeils of the worship 
of the modem Magi in Persia, and also in India, though in a lesser de¬ 
gree. It does not appear however, that Magism ever made any consi¬ 
derable progress in Europe; or what is most likely, it soon came to decay, 
from the unwarrantable use the professors of it made of tlieir superior 
knowledge : for it appears that neither the nor Latians, borrowed 

w'ords Magas, Magus and Magia from the east. Besides Mag a does 
not appear to he a Sanscrit word; having no satisfactory root In that laji- 
guage ; but it has one, in the old Irish, in which it signifies divine, and is 
also a name of God, according to the learned General Valancey. The 
Tetchines arc supposed to have been Magi, and not without reason: and 
Salwasius refers the origin of the Magi to a certain Mochos, a sage, who 
lived In the west long before the Trojan war. Mao a, the father of the 
Magas, or Maugas, was the of&pring of the sun by Suren uir, daughter 
of Twashta* or Vulcan. He was the brother of the Ast/nnaTi-Cumarau 
or Diosairi, who were peculiarly worshipped in the west, on the shores of 
the Atlantic*- Considered aa an individual, tiiey appear to be j^Isculapius 
or Asclepius : for, in Sanscrit, aswi'-cuiapa signifies the chief of the race 
of As vf. This epithet might, indeed; be applied-to their father, the sun ; 
and i’EscuLAPius, according to some, was a form of the sun himself’: and 
Twashta^ is considered, in'the east; not only a*s a god, but as a form of 
die sun like^visc. According to Sawchokiathon, Macvs and Amynus 
were the grand-sons ofTECHNtTEs, (theTwASHTA of the Hindus, for the 
t>vo denomin ations arcofthcsanieimport.) Technites, orthearti5t,as 
well as the Latin verb Texo, the obsolete TeuxS, now TeukhS, in Greek,. 

are derived from the Eftfiscrit T^esha^ Twashta j like Technites, stands 

U 
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lathe eighth degree of lineal descent from Swayambhvva, Adam or 
Protogonus, as I shall prove hereafter from the Purdnas, Twashta^ 
was the grand father of Mag a, and of tlie present Manu ; both answer* 
ing to Magus and Amynus descended from according to 

Sanchomathon. From Magus and Amynus were descended Misoit 
and Sydic, the father of tlie Dioscuri, Cabiri and Corybantes, one of 
whom was called ^oulapius, or Esmunus. These two names, in Sarim 
scrit, are nearly synonymous? A*'yi-CVLA-?A, AsVa-cula*pa and As'va* 
ma'n, from his being originally descended from Asva or As vi, a mare. 
Accordiiigto ApOLLODORUs,THYEsrEs, (or Twasiita',) was the father of 
Leda, the mother of the ( Asioinau or) Dioscuri, According to Acesilaus 
tlie Argtan, as cited by Strabo, the Ctffcfrr were tlie grand-sons of Vul¬ 
can, otherwise called Technitrs (or Twashta'), Many learned men are 
of opinion that the Telchincs are the same with the Corybantes and Cabiri* 
and if not the same, it appears, that they were related to them. The 
TelcUms were famed for their .skill in forging and working of metals: 
they moreover exercised themselves in charms, spells and divinations, like 
Twashta', who was not only conversant with the three principal Vedas, 
but also with the ACkarpan Veda, a most complete system of incanta¬ 
tions and magical devices. Bad'hyach taught this Veda particularly, 
with the three others, to the As^winan or Dioscuri, the grand-sons of 
Twashta . He taught also Visva-rupa or Twa'shtra ; that is to say,the 
son of Twashta , and his son Abhuti, Thus the sacred Vedas were 
orally handed down to Vyasa, who first presumed to write them in a 
book, and was contemporary with Mag a, who was sent for by 'Samba the 
son of Crishna. There appears an inconsistency in the Purdn as: for 
Mag A Was tlie child of the sun, by Surenuh, daughter of Twashta', in 
the eighth geuerafioii from Adam, and of course before the flood; and 
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here he re-appears as contemporary with Crishna, The Paurdnics an¬ 
swer to this, that, at that time, a partial renovation of the world took 
place; when, as we observed before, the same persons re-appear on 
the stage, the same events come to pass: and in the course of tliis 
wTork CaisHKA will appear to be the same with the Cretan Jo p iter, 
and the original Crete to be the same with the Island in llie 

west. Contemporary with Minos and Crishna was D.idalus, and 
his nephew Talus, a man of brass % probably a brazier, or who w ork¬ 
ed in brass, before the discovery of iron. 0,f:DALus was the most 
skilful artist, that ever existed: he invented the hatchet, the level, 
and many otlier instruments. He made statues endowed with life; 
and in short was another Twashta’, He taught his nephew Talus, 
who made such proficiency under him, that he brought the mechanical 
arts to very great perfeflion. He found out the potter^s wheel, and the 
turner's lath, attributed also to Twashta': and he was the first who con¬ 
trived a saw. Twashta' was called also Tacsha and Tashta ; because 
he was an artist, as implied by these words. DjEdalus was thus deno¬ 
minated in Greek, for the same reason, from Daldalos, which signifies a 
skilful artist; the particle da being prefixed to enhance the signification. 
In Latin, the verb ded^lare implies, to cut and carve, with skill, from the 
verb dolare, Which is now obsolete, and out of use in Greek, It is derived 
from the Sanscrit data to cut, to carve, and, in Hindi, dalna is to cut, 
to cut down, Daedalus's nephew, Talus, was thus denominated for the 
same reason: thus the French say, daler and tailler. From dd comes ddra-^ 
(a, to cut, often pronounced ddlaca ; but the latter comes from dala. 
There is a famous RisM, and skilful artist, called Udda'laca, from Ut~ 
ddlaca, answering to Daidalus ; for the particle ut, in Sanscrit,corresponds 
to dd, in Greek, Twaskta', who is called a god in tlie Purdnas, is pro- 
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bably Jupiter DottcHENUs, or Jupiter die artist: and the Tekliine^ 
were probably thus denominated, from Hie same original tenn, and for the 
same reason. Daidalus was tlie son of Micios, the same, 1 believe, with 
Zeus Mrenrus, or Jupiter Dolichenus, Micmus is probably derived 
from an obsolete Greek verb, answering to tlie English verb, to snake : 
licncc mechancf mackina &c* 

If die Hindus had been in possession of the Vedas in the time of CrYsh- 
NA, there w'ould have been no occasion to send to the White Island for 
Brahmens skilled in the true worship of the sun: and we find, that the 
sacred Vidas were committed to writing and published at that very time 
in Indiaf by the famous VyaVa; at the time, 1 say, tliat the Magas 
made their appearance in India. As it is acknowledged that these sacred’ 
books came originally from the west, and as they were committed to 
writing about the time that the Magas arrived in India, it might be sup¬ 
posed, tliat diey brought this sacred treasure widi them, and delivered it 
orally to Vya'sa, who committed it immediately to writing; for which 
deed he is highly censured by some. But, what solves the difficulty 
at once, is, that the famous Vya'sa is declared to have abided for 
so long a period in the White~lsland, that lie obtained the well known 
surname of Dwaipa'ya'na, or he who resides in the island. For thus 
is the WhiU^hland emphatically denommated: thus Visnnu is called 
DwaipayaVa, which, like jywipa^sCha, docs not imply a person, who 
had resided for sometime in the island, but an inhabitant of the island. 
Vya'sa is called Dwaipa'vajta in the Mahd^Bhdrata, section of the 
^Sdniipurva, paragraph of tlic Moesha-Eharma, wliere we read, *' Our 
** spiritual guide is CRrsHNA-DWAiPA’YArfA-MuNi, or the Mum, who made 

tlie Island abode, and who is a form of VisiiN'u or Crishna;' 
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antf this Muni is acknowledged by every body tobe Vya sa. Having made 
jaf>a in honor of Nara'yana, or having^. inwardly repeated his sacred, 
names, he flew through the air, to the Cskrrodsm or Sea, (amritdsa- 

yam,) the abode of amr/fa; and performed in honor of the God of 
Gods, at his own placeof ^dcv (swagt~dsmmm, Suum eretnum,) which 
is the mite Islands C^or dmrm, in- Sanjcrit, signihes .an uninhabited 
place, a forest: also the dwelling of arr hermit iir such a place; and it 
is of course synonymous with arrmuf, a desert, and an hermitage.) 
According to Lucian, the priests, nof only of die Persian, y but those 
of the Parthians,^ Bactrims, Chorasmians, Arians, Saca or Sax&ns, and 
other barbarous nationsj were equally called Magi. Indeed all those 
nations were so many tribes descended from the ''Sacasi 

It was not the mtemion of the children of Maga to remain in India;. 
and accordingly they had previously bargained ‘with Garu'da, that he 
should carry them back to ^Sdearn, as soon they had completed the ob- 
jea of their mission. To this Garu'da agreed ; but jARA-^AKn'uA, king 
and lord paramount of India at that time, and whose capital city was Rd- 
jagrilia, in South Bahar, prevailed on them to come to him, to. perform 
certain religious rites, and to teach him, as vveU as thc.priests in his domi- 
nions, tlic true vvorsliip of the sum They agreed Jo it, and when they had 
acquitted titemselves of their promise to the king, they wanted to return 
^Sdeam, but Garud'a refused to carry them back, as they had brokeit 
die terms of the agreement; which was, tliat he, GARimA. boun 
. himself to carry them back as soon as die obje^ of their mission to 

'Sa'mba was accomplished, insteatl of which they had gone to Jar A ^ 

and spent much dme with lum. Deterred from travelling back to Sa£afn, 
on account of the immense distance, they were forced to remain m In ta. 
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King Bhoja, a vassalof Jara'-Sandha, invited them into his own coun-> 
try, called Qiruca’^es'a^ south of the Ganges, the name of which still 
remains in that of the small district called Curruckpoor. They accepted 
of his invitation; he gave them lauds, and they married into his family i 
to one of them tie gave his om’U daughter; and otx that account, they 
are called Bhc^acas. 

The country was called,'from them, Mqgad‘ha: its proper name is 
Cteat a; and Carued is part of it Some of tiiem wci^ toward the east, 
Mid settled in jlrucaft, and adjacent countries, where the sacerdotal tribe 
goes still by the name of Maga, according to Col, Svmes, who calls thern 
Moges, which soimda exactly like Magas^ in Sanscrit. From them the 
whole nation is knowm in Bengal, under the name of Magas or JVfwgjr, 
This denomination is very ancient, in that part of India, for they are 
mentioned by Pliny under the name of JWjcco-Ca^ing^E', or the Magas 
living on the sea shores of Chittagang Sec. These Magas must have do-^ 
generated, as they are now considered as heretics, being followers of 
Budd'ha. The :BrdAffirMS from "Sdeamt are certainly considered, in India, 
as a respectable tribe: yet a little jealousy, and reciprocal animosity, seems 
to prevail. In the first place it is forbidden, in the Ukarma-Sdstra, to 
holy and pious men, to dwell in Magad’ha, and even to go into that coun¬ 
try, under pain of losing the fruit of their good works, and their stock 
of righteousness. Four places of worship arc excepted, Gdya, the river 
Pompon (Punyapuftya), the hermitage of Chyavana,mid Rajagrthaf in the 
hills of South Bahar, where Jara'sand'ha resided occasionally, and where 
he was horn. The Brahmens of Magad’ha answer, that tlie prohibition je 
hy no means on their account; and as it is their own country, they are not 
defiled by living in it, no more than the Brdhmens, who Ike.on the banks 
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of <he hateful Camatids'a, by bathing in its -waters.^j Another cotnpiaint 
against them is, that their grani-sire, Maga, received presents and offer- 
ing.s. lands, honses tic. which had Ireen previously given to the sun, which 
is unlawful according to the 'Sdstms. The Magas answer, that they were 
servants of the sun, and sent for by him. and that he gave for tlieir own 
maintenance the lands &c. which had been consecrated and ghen to him 
by ‘Sa'mba, and this certainly the sun had a right to do. The other 
Brahmetdcal tribes give some liints, that they boast too much of the 

little knowledge they imparted to Them concerning Some pecidiar rites 


about the worship of the sun, which in themselves are of little or no con¬ 
sequence. Here I must ohserve, that the words of the son, in the P«ra- 
ti’as, are positive, and militate against this assertion of the Brdltmms; 
which, in my opinion, is rather bold, if not heterodox, in thus putting a 
false construaion npon the most sacred and immutable words of the sun, 
their lord and chief, the worship of whom is the most perfea. and the 


source and origin of every other. According to the sacred and incontro¬ 
vertible words of the sun, there was not a single Brdkmsa in J«dm, who 

understood it, and was qualified for officiating, when the sun was to be 

worshipped. They must have been very ignorant, even of the funda¬ 
mental truths and principles of their religion; and of course they had 

not then the sacred which are declared in the Purdnas 

been found in the mute Island by Na'hada, where they reside in human 
shapes. The Brahmas from 'Sdeam. in return, accuse tlte others of in¬ 
gratitude. and give to understand that they imparted much more know¬ 
ledge, than they choose to confess, and even communicated the Vedas. 


No objeftion whatever, as I observed hefore, can be made to this legend 
concerning the Magas, nor to its genuineness. It is not an unheard o 
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legend, brought to light by ftie from Some rare and obscure book. 
There is hardly a learned Pamliti who has not either read it himself, or 
who is not at least acquainted with the subjedt* It is acknow-Iedged all 
over Indian though somewhat humiliating to the rest of die brahm^nicizl 
tribes, who endeavour to soften It as much as possible. This legend, be¬ 
sides, b confirmed by foreign evidence t being noticed by several ancient 
authors in the west. The most clear and explicit on this subjedl b Evhe- 
M EX us, a very ancient author, cited by Diodorus the Sictliartt Lactan- 
Tius and Eusesius. He wrote a sacred history, which was translated mto- 
Latinhy Ennius, who lived in the third century before Christ. There, 
he says, that in the country of FaucAird, which I shall show hereafter to be 
India tliere were priests, who asserted that they came originally from 
C«/e; from which place they were brought into Panchaa by Jupiter, 
whilst he lived among men. The same autlior says, according toLACTAN- 
tius, that Jupiter went from Crefii into Pan£h(^a^ with a large body of 
Crttanst to wage war against the Titans^ whom he defeated, and delivered 
his parents from tlieir confinement* Crtshna, who b here the Cretaji 
Jupiter, was not, properly speaking, a native of iMdlfd,but came from the 
White Island or Ch;fii. Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs says, that the 
Rhadama7ies went front Crete to in the time of MiKOS, in order to 

assbt Bacchus in lib wlirs j diet diey built ships for hiH4 which diey 
navigated themselves. 

There we see not only a sacerdotal tribe, but also many followers 
of inferior classes, who were forced to leave their native country, and 
passing through Arabia settled at last In India* 

This Jupiter is the Vishnu of the Hindus^ and he lived among men 


(t) XaxNt Dionjs. lib. SC*, p, 5SB and tib. 50*. p* d4S. 
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in the chafaiSIer of CalsniTA, who is acknowledged to* have cpine origi¬ 
nally from die fF/nte Is/ojiti in the west, the l/U/mit Creta alluded to 
by the Romans, the Girtfa of the Pjsrdnas', and who lived at Dwdracd, 
one of the Pancliofan islands, with his reladons. These were called 
Rkadamanfs by Nqsnvs, because they were the followers of Ra'dha - 
MOHANA, a well kno^vn title of Cr&hka, pronounced Ra'oa'Mn in the 
spoken dialects. Crtshwa rescued his m ortal parents from confinement, 
like the Cretan Jupiteh^ ■ * 

In die legcndfary tales of Ca?sJttJAj CaKsa and T oo iifsuTiRA, we 
have the history of the Cretan JuPiXER, SATuRN-and Minos: for Vtr- 
D’MiSHTiRAwas calkd D^lmrma-Rdja, or tlie king of justice. Like Sa¬ 
turn, Cansa wanted to destroy the ofSpring of V.^sudeva, and had al¬ 
ready destroyed seven of his children; but the eighth, or young Cats hna,. 
was concealed, like Jupiter, in his infancy. Then -we have tlic wars 
of the Titans,, who were, according to some, descended from Ckes : and 
CrIshna waged a long war with the descendants of Coru, his relations- 
CrIshna at last killed Caksa ; and died at the advanced age of , 
years: Jupiter died at Uie age of lao, or according toothers is® years. 
Thus we have in the true style of the Panrdn^ics, the same a^ors. the 
same historical events, reappearing at this renovation of tiie world, as 
came to pass in mord remote ages, under the elder Saturn. ^ • 

This ndtion fully prevailed also in the west,* for the followers of Plato 
maintamed. tliat every thing that had: passed, should there resume its 
fornier state: Socrates would be again acc^cd by Anytus and t 
litus, and the Athenians would again condemn him to death, and 
heartily repent of it. Virgil, in liis fourth eclogue, says positively the , 

same thing; there wiU be tlien a new Tiphys, another Argo, and ano- 
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ther Trajan wat*. According to the Eg)^Uamt this wm to bo effected 
jtfter a period of direo thousand yeaw: but according to Virgil, the 
Romansi iiid Ett^scaiiSt after one tho^lsadd years only. The Hindits aay, 
that the aSmdinide will be porfetfl after the gixat revolution: but that it is 
not sObbvious at tite fend of subordinate i^tiods. According to Strabo, 
MitfOS took fori model of his Gondul^a more ancient RtfADAMAKTKY, 
or RHAbAMANTRDS! BuDo'ifA declared, that he wi^ed to imitate a 
more ancient D%arnja-rdjd i and the heroes of the Edd& took to them¬ 
selves the names of the heroes of former times, and imitated them as 
much as it was in their power. . 

different passages prove it first sight, that the Brahmins of the 
'S^dca tribe "cshi'e a great way from the West. It is added that they Came 
from Crita: but this cOfild hot be Gritian t^reta. It waS originally under¬ 
stood of the TFtdte IsttniH, a colcstral earth: for according to the ancients, 
the abode df the blcSsed was either a cefestial earth heloW, or a terrestriai 
heaven above. Other nations would haVb 'said at once, that they came 
dbWn from heaven. According to the Vishtto or JbriT£R, riding 

Uffon the 'eagle, left the ff^iU Isiandt hi order to be horh in a 'hiotian 
shif^e ijlin the character'of CR'isHnA. 

It was also the opinion of the ^ancient (?rtrei^, fn conformitj' with the no¬ 
tions of the HinduSt that Jup iter came from the islands of the blessed, 
V'hich according to Homer were near the fFhite Cliffs,zx the western ex¬ 
tremity. of the world, as acknowledged by the ancients, Lycophron, wlio 
was fond of old ti'aditions and obsolete terms, introduces the unfortunate 
Cassandra, foretelling to her brother Hector, tSiat Jupiter would trans- 
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late liiin into tl>e islands of the blessed, his (Jupiter’s) nat«e country :W 
and tl>is idea was also adopted by his scholiist. But what is sdU mor^ 
wonderful, is. that die greatest part of the Brahmnt, to this day. never use, 
any but teal BritWichalk, as thf? ^tepd, to mark their forelieads with: 
and this is carried by merchants aU over htdia. This chalk they call 
'Smta-cta«dam, and.it comes from Dwd- 

„cd, where it was deposited by V.sbku. It is acknowledg«l in Mia. 
that the Viiat, imd *is divine chalk, came both from the BMd m 
the west; and that many tribes emigrated thence, in the time of CrJsbnA, 
into India^ wher« they remain^ to to <Jayp higreat numbers. It is declar 
«d,in the Jfagtra^'haHda. aseaion of the We^arsaAi that Vishhv 
brought the wm /rtoditseif into fJuserd'd, in wWeb is Thadraca, in the 

time of CafeHHA. where it is called lo this 4sythough on 

the mainland. Various feasoiB are assigned for this j some say a 

was on account of Caisun A. .who Uyed wUh his reiadons at Vmataca, and 

who emne from the origiml ^ 

afrmd that *e WIdU bMd ahodd iwm black during the Cafi-yega. But 
the general ol»mon is, that V.shru brougbtthe whole island mto Gu^ 
rdl. for CrTshsa. to be the place of his abode, and also for the benefit 
ofhis faithful servants, that th^ might have real and genuine chalk ro 
mark their forekeads with; and which irould have been liidile to bc adul¬ 
terated by dcilers and fcarriefs.’ Itts not to be supposed, that m conse, 
oucnceoffiiis tnmspOrtation.-fe /hiitr fetod ho longer eEi^inthh 

west. TliUlsbynonieans the case, fof the TfTiftc WW. whub he 

brought into fsdia was oaefilrr srlf. of the ongma one. 

The PThite Uk«d, or ratlier anotlicr self, was brought also near. 


:<t) tr* OaaStTi. Anootikl- 
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''Samhhaia-grdmay or the country of Oade, as it is dcclareif in 

the section of the 5fanrfii-/arin'fl, called "'Samhhaltt'grdma-^&Itdtmyai ahet 
^terc it rem^m^ still: both must have been compressed into a .sntalier 

P , 1 

edmpass, particularly the latter, which Includes but a very small spot of 
ground. In that book we i^d; ** iK^T ^Sdmbhala-grdma is a place called: 
** ''Sweta-dwipay ^i&re Jnydna or krtowledge is obtained," li is de-' 
elared, in dwthat Vaiia*ha, or VisflNu, in the shape, 
df a boar, brought a portion of the fViiitf IsiaHd to Bmareiy at the cbnll 
fiuence of the .Bihne'-with the at the place called Vishnu^ 

pidodaesy for the cctnvcmcncc , and for the avowed purpose 

of supplying tKcih witli genu^C’dialki *1 have not seen the above pas-’ 
!^ge in the Vidas\ hvit l was aswed'that it is really to be found in then?:' 
This is also mentioned in the CdsC-a^ht'da, a ^e^ion of the' Scanda^‘ 
ptirdna, where it ife said that Vara«a brought' 'Sweta’da/ipa/to thdi 
mouth of the Biinid. Bo' this as it^may, It is no longer to be seen' 
there: and it was hinted to^me, that 'it' Had ’turned black, on account' of ' 
the impure and polluted itribes; in whose possession tile holy cify' has 
been for above six hunted years, 

Vn. The frkjte Island h considered in , Fiird/aSy as the abode 

^vAftA, an^cipps to signalize himself, is Jntm-' 
duced in the Rdmdye'na, inquiring froi^ Na;rada, in what part of the 
world die mighty ones dwelt, that he might go and fight them. The 
™'Shty, says NARADAj.liye. in the IFkite Islands .The. most ancient 
inhabitants of Britain^ in their romances, still caU the fFhhe Island. 
Tnys^-Cedtirny the island of the mighty ones. The mUe Island is de¬ 
clared to be the abode of the gods or Surdleyam i This would have been 
expressed, in die west, by the Gotluc tribes, by As-burgk in some of the 
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dia]c6b of that language. Another name for it would he^-As-gard, and 
we find that both were in use in that acnse. As-gard is constantly used 
in the Edda, and As-bargh Is the name of an ancient city called, by Pxo- 
lEMY, Asburghitn in the eastern parts of Europe; and the learned agree^ 
that it is the same with As-gard. 

IT 

In Sanscrit it would be Isapura or Ispuri^ the abode of the Lord, 
or of the gods, in which; light VrsiiNu is considered 'm India; -and 
though the IVkiU hlmd is not expressly called Is'-puri, yjit it is repca-. 
tedly asserted to be the abode of Vjshni; called Jswar<i, Zs'o and Deva^ 
or God* Such also is the opinion of the divkies of Tibctt ^d of tlie fol-^ 
lowers of Bupd’ha in China, according to Du-Haide, who maintain, that 
the holy one abides in the west: and Confucius had also declared, that 
the holy one was to be found there. This tradition is of very great anti 
quity in the cast; for it is probable that the wise men were direaed to 
Mea in consequence of that very notion. In the Pardnas, and in the 
VUjs also, as I am informed, ^ the coming of a Saviour from the west is‘ 
often foretold. This predfAion, the Hindus conceive, was fulfilled in the 
person of CrTshka, who came from the west to be incarnated in the 
house of Vasu-deva, near Mathura. The Samaritans, equally cautious, 
were in general of opinion, that all tlm prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, had been fulfilled in the person of Joshua, vrho it is true, 
introduced the chosen people into the land of promise. ^ 

Is'a or Is wARA is the name of the Supreme Being in Sanscrit. This 
word was pronounced Hesus by the Gauls; Aise by thq Irish, and Galic 
tribes; As and /Esiaby the Goths; .®sak by the Etrnscans, and Asios 
also by them: and the Grfth used the latter term. Thus probably 
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Js^rght Js^ry, came to point out the west; and the western countric* 
were denominated by the Greeksf Hesperia &c. The Goths having con¬ 
quered the fFTiite Islandf and finding no deities living there, placed very 
properly at a great distance, out of ttje reach of persons too curious and 
inquisitive, this abode of the gods, toward the east, from which quarter 
they came. Thus Ashuryt or Asgard designated the east with them. 


Ik Sanscrit, puh,pura or pur, purt, signify a building to live in, also art 
assemblage of such buildings, a village, a town, Beu, peu, in 
signify the same; peu is also written pmes, and in Sdnsait we have^ar, 
before certain consonants. Pur and purik answer to burrg, hytig, and 
hurh in Gothic: the Greeks said pyrgos. 

The divines of Tibet, according to P. Giorgi, place a paradise in the 
west, in a certain world, where Hopameh, or the Supreme Being* re-! 
sides alone. This place is coeval with the world, and is without end. 
This is the which escapes the general devastations of the 

world, both by fire and water, but will ultimately he destroyed and anni¬ 
hilated with the rest of the creation. Some are of opinion* however, 
that the White Island will survive the general wreck, because they con¬ 
ceive that tlie Supreme Being must have a place to exist in; otherwise 
Hs would exist no where, and of course would not exist at all. This 
idea, peculiar only tp a few, is in general reprobated as heterodox, Ho¬ 
pameh b the same with Cekresi, according to P, Giorgi, calledyur/Hr 
judex, Hhartnorrdja, in Sanscrit, one of the two forms of Yama, and 
an emanation of Vishko, or in other words Vishnu in the character, and 
with the title of king of justice. The cabalists among the Jews place 
the abode of the Divine Majesty in the west: and the Essenians placed- 
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there,'beyond the ocean, their elysium. This idea had e’ven been adopted 
by Christians^ at an early period, as far as consistent with their notions of 
the Chrisiiatt religion: for they supposed that the souls of good men 
previous to the coming of Christ, lived in some happy and blessed coun-< 
try, toward the extremities, tlie limht or lembus of Uie earth, called 
lardar thrttimi in the Edda ; and as mount Atlas was considered as tlte 
margin or ttrm of the earth, it was called also dyrirrt. The word lembus 
is not mentioned in scripture, nor by the fathers of the church, but, in the 
room of it, the words infernal regions are used; in Smscrity Pdidla, 
which is nearly the same expression j for, according to the learned Du- 
Cahge, the word lembus^ signifies the borders, limits of the infernal 
regions: which expression of scripture here, and in the Purdn*aSj does 
by no means imply Tartarus or hell, the abode of the wicked. Accor¬ 
ding to Du-Halde, Confucius had said that the holy one was to be found 
in the west; and he introduces the followers of Budd’ha saying, ** wc die 

content; we are upon the point of entering into that blessed abode in 
« tlie west, where Fo waits to receive us, and make us partakers of his 

bliss." 

The TagaleeSf according to the relation of tlie Philippine Islands in 
Thevinot's Colleton of voyages, not only are acquainted with the 
IPhiti Island \ but place their elysium there. The inhabitants of the 
Ft iendfy bUs In Cook's Voyages, and who speak the same language, 
with those of the Philippine Isles, place also tiie empire of Pluto in the 
west, and call it Bulutu. 

This idea, that the elysium is situated in the west, is so universal, that 
even the savages of America place their land of souls there also. It Is 
very ancient, for H£aiQZ> places the abode of heroes, in die happy regions 
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near the ocean, and Homer, at the furtiiest extremities of the 'ocean, 
near the fVhit£ 

As it Is the universal opinion of the Paurmics and Baudd'histSt tliat 
the abode of Vishnu, and of the Supreme Being is in the jyhite Island^ i. 

I shali not crowd passages here, from their sacred books, to illustrate 
tills assertion. Hence it is that Vishnu is called repeatedly 'Swe'ta- 

DwfpA-VASlNAU-NARA-NAKAYAN'AU, OF NaRA-Na'RA'YAN'a, who TCSideS 

in the fVkite Llmdf (which is sometimes called emphatically dxvfpa or 
the island, by way of pre-eminence,) and Vishnu Dwipastkah-Naha, 
or the man w’ho resides in the Island. Vishku is introduced in the 
’Brahma^vaivurhity scdlion of the Crtshha-Janma^'hahda saying, “ In 
“ the White Island, the abode of justice, I shall return with portions of 
the gods and goddesses, to live among the GSloca^t or shepherds, 

“ near MaVhurd. This shall most certainly happen, and no body 
“ shall ever be able to prevent its taking place.** All tlie ^vatdras, or 

* 

principal emanations of Vishnu, ten in number, came originally from v 

the White Island. This is also acknowledged by divines, according to 
this text from the same book and seflion. There are many manlfe^ 

** tations and forms of Bkagava'n, OMuni: but the form which re- 
sides in the White Island is die primitive one. Vishnu, says the author, 
recalling all his emanations JVhUe Island, went into the womb, 

** in the house of Vasu-de'va; and on this grand occasion, he recalled all 
his emanations. Ra'ma and NeTsinha are complete forms, O Mu- 
HI; butCalsHNA, the most powerful king of the White Island, is the 
“ most perfeft and complete of all Vishnu *3 forms. For this purpose 
Vishnu from Pa/d/ri rejoins the body of Ra*d'hiceVwara, the lord 

to pdysq:. Y, tl, Heiivii Theog. t. 1014 Erga, v, 16£). ' 
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** of Ra'd'ha\ he who dwells in the ff^hite Island with the famous snake 
« Sesha, a portion of his essence. The gods sent there portions of their 
own essences^ to be consolidated into tlic person of CafsHitA, who 
was going to be incarnated at Gdada" 

RaVa and Nri'-Sjnha, or the man-lion^ came, as we have seen, from 
the ^hiie Island; and even Hiranyacasipu was killed, either there or 
near it. It is the general opinion that this happened at Multan; yet the 
Pandits whom I consulted could not find any authority for it in the Pura- 
nas. To reconcile this, they say he was killed at both places ; really in 
the White Island, and typically only at Multan. In the Gan tsa-furdna, 
Vya'sa is introduced asking Bkahma', how Ra'ma was bom, and whose 
son he was, Ga, or Brabwa* answered, Jn the White Island^ well known 
“ to all the world, lived .fAMADAONt, a great Muni, who can at his will 
“ destroy the world, who bestows rewards, and inftidls piinbhments, 
** knows the past, the future, and of whom the gods stand in awe. His 
** wife was Ren'uca' : in her manners,and gait, she is like Rati, the mo- 
**' ther of Ga'maod'va. The w^hole world gazed at lier with astonishment: 
“ her eyes are more beautiful than those of the antelope of the forests: 
** her face is like the moon: she is a goddess, incapable of decay; she is 
** MulapracriUt or im mediately bom of the Supre me ; Bej ng i; s he i s /j warf, 
" the sovereign qiteen ; from her was bom Ra'ma, whofb Vishnu^Togis'^ 
** vtaru, ever vi^lorious. Ra’ma, going one day to Caddsa, to pay his 
" respe(5ts to Maha^oe'va and Pa'rvati, was prevented from entering 
" by Gan'es'a, whom he knew not. Enraged at his insolence he wren- 
" ched Gan'esa's scimeter from his hand, and cut off his head; from 
** that circumstance, or his cutting he was sumamed Paras u-Ra'ma.^' 

The story is related differently in the Gan'es'a-puTdna ; Ra ma broke 
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off only one of the elephant-like tusks of Gak'e3'a» wliicb fcU to tlie 
ground, *with a dreadful noise, and shook the whole earth. Maha- 
Pe'va and PA avAH', who were in fond dalliance, as indeed they al¬ 
ways are, when alone, were alarmed. Par vat i particularly was very 
angiy, and was going to utter a dreadful curse agahist iiim, when 
Va'mana, an Avatdra of Vishnu, suddenly came from the fFhiU 
Island, resplendent like ten millions of suns, in a white dress, and 
with white teeth. ** Who are you? what part of the world do you 
" come from ?" said Pa r v at! to him. “ I am VaVaka ; alarmed by the 
noise, and the shaking of the earth, I come from the White Island to 
save Pahas'u-Ra'ma." 

The Egyptians^ according to Plutarch, said that Osiris was materia 
ally the lunar ivorld, and that he dwelt in the moon, Osinis, of a black 
complesdon, is Vishnu, whose abode is in the WluU Island, called also 
Chindrardwiipai orr the island of the moon: and I think that, by the 
lunar ^orld of the ^yptians, we are to understand the terrestrial moon. 
of the western mythologists, and the Chandra-dwipa of the Hindus. In 
Tibet, they say, that the god of wisdom resides iii the moon; and the 
Manicheans, whose reveries have much affinity with those of the Hindtis, 
placed CifRisT, in his charafter of the divine sapience, in the moon; 
making it comubstantial with it, as the Egyptians did with respeft to 
CiiRis, and the lunar world, 

Vni. In the Trai-leeya-derpa'naf it is said, that Chacra-vartti- 
Na'ra'yana resides in islands to the west. This is Vishnu, or Na'ha- 
yan'a, whirling the Cbacra orcoit. They call him also Nara-na'tha, 
or the lord of mankind. In the IVkite Island, says the author of that 
treatise, is tlie Janjna-Calpdnac, or birth tree of Jina, or Budd'ka. It is 
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in Cshira^dmipat or the WlUt^ Isitmdi said there to be CiKtrar^Wipn’' 
that is to say Cshif^-dwipd of ftll the d'wtpas is the first 
and principal* This treatise is written in spoken dialedt of the conn- 
tries to the west of Sir signifies head, and tuor > as well as in 

Gdlic, signifies great; Sir-^mor implies either a man, or any thing above 
the rest. The Sir-mor mountains, west of the Jumnat are thus called, be- 
cAuse their heads are greater, or above the others, 

Tnis Calpa^vriesha of the gods, bestows eveiy thing that is desirable; 
and when Jina is going to be incarnated, the waters of the Sia 

come up to it Near this tree the Dk'hyddm, or disciples of Jiita, ciit 
their hair, and throw it into the White S$at 

It appears also that the Whit^ Island is the Therapnee of the Argo- 
nautics ascribed to Ohphuvs, In the Pufdn'ds, ^S^vetam is described as 
the most proper place for making tarpana, or libations in honor of the 
Pitrts: and though not expressly called Tafpandt yet it Is declared to 
be the land of Tarpan'a: and a most proper place it was, as tlie Pilrk 
dwelt there, and in the adjacent islands:- and we read of several holy 
men going there, for the purpose of performing that ceremony. Thus 
it appears that the White Isiandj Cshtra^ or KJiiraf Scheria, or K}re\ 
was called also TarpatCa^ or Therapnw; from which the Greeks made 
Brepane, That the Wiute Island was called Tarpana by the Hindus is 
attested by Mr. LiORd, when he says that V ssva-carma, or Twashta , 
went to Uve in tlie country of Berpe^ or Beipetit after Jiaving crossed 
many seas. That gentleman's information is generally true; though 
some times incorrect: and though it be found, occasionally, to differ 
from the received opinions in this part of Indian yet I find it in general 
conformable to legends, which are current in tliat part, in which he lived. 
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The Derpe^ or DerpeHf which he mentions, I take to be a corruption 
from Tarpana.: because Twashta lived actually in tlie lV}dU hUnd^ 
or land of Tarpanat according to the Paurdn'ics, 

The ^hiU Island is also declared repeatedly, to be the land of Tapjs, 
or the most proper country for performing tapasya: and we find that the 
ancient Greeks called the islands of the blessed Xkeba^ Thebe or Tkehaii^^^ 
and, in the objefiive case, Tkebtn. In t}\& jiyin^Acberi writtenby Abul- 
Fazic, to whom the British Ishr seems to have been unknown, is an 
island called Tapana in the very place of the British Isles, He had pro¬ 
bably derived that notion from some BrdkmenSt who said that an island, 
famous for the performance of Tapas^ was in the north-west, at the ex¬ 
tremities of the world. Those islands, called Thebe, Theben by the Greeks, 
were also declared to be the native country of Jupjtek, Vjshnu, or 
CafsiiKA, in conformity with the Paurdnics,.ztid in opposition to the ly^ 
ing Cretans, as they were called in all ages. 

In the Trai^6(ya-derp&n"eb, '’Sacordtotpa, or the White Island, is called 
Handi-divipa, from JfandiihB bull of Masia-deva, who resides there. 
No further particulars are mentioned, except that there is the van or 
forest of JY indi. Wlien the gods and holy men are in distress, they 
are always represented in the Purdhas, as betaking themselves to the 
Wktte Island, as a place of shelter. This opinion prevailed once in Eu~ 
rope; for Homer introduces Jupiter, telling Juno, with whom he had 
quarrelled, that she might go away, and retire into the regions to the 
west: and Creusa, in the /on of Euripides, earnestly wishes to with¬ 
draw into the same countries. ■ ■ - 


(IJ Scbol. in Ljeopbron. v. 1200, 1J89 anU Canter-mootat. 
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The TFhiU Island seems to he the original Deiosy which the Egyptians 
anil Gmh claimed as their own properqr, and accordingly placed it m 
their respeaivc countries. There tlie sun and Lunus were bom, accord- 
ing to the G««fabut tlie Egyptians said that they were only con¬ 
cealed there by LaToka, their nurses for she was not their mother, ac¬ 
cording to them. Latoua, or iaidyeue. in Sanscrit, and the western 
languages, bnplies only a place of conceahneilt. Both islands were 
floating originally, on the surface of the waters i hut Neptuue, pitying 
*e deplorable latuation of this unfortunate isUnd, according to Pinnaa. 
rendered it fitted ».d immoyeable. This w«i not die case with ^ the 
Egypti^ Wot. according to Hebodotus; wlto says that it was m a lake 
near Chemmis: but he acknowledges that he could not perceive tliat it 
was floating; though the priests assured him, that this was really the case., 

The /me htanJ, or Teireslros/ JWsau, was equally floating at firsts, 
and I have before related the legendof its produftion from the tears ot 

rheum of the giant ATRi.t‘J 

DEtos according to some Gre.i mythologists, was formerly a woman. 

„ameof0Etos, and of that woman, was AsrEH.X, the swter of Uxo . 
and who had a famous oracle among the Hyper oreMs. ^ 

then the famous goddess worshipped by die GMic tribes under 

name of Asxee or Eastee. 0e/os. in Gree*.is 

and GMttf, or the resplendent, an epithet of the/ nie s ati 

another name for Dchs^ U from the Ukl tlte 

the Whitt Island is also calkd Ckandra^antay or 
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moon. The learned and ingenidus Mr. Bailly is of opinion, that we 


must look for the original among the islands to. the north-west 
^ Evrefe: and even the Gr«Aj acknowledged, that Latowa ^i-as bom 
m an island of the ^lyperborenfis, Dei^s, said the Greeks, was thus 
cAHed;>hccause it shone forth, of appeamd first after the flood, Thia 
has' SOfne aflinity^ with the opinion of the P<mrdn^s on that subjeili 
for-ais tliei hiartd is exempted from the dissolution of the rest of 
thc Yl^rldj it appears first, when these dreadful days arc over* The moon- 
was'born there according to the PuraM^ss: and the sun, in the cliaraiter 
of thfcsoh of Ca%yapa, was bOm in the west: but; die Sum and Lumvs 
are hdt cottsTdeted aa brothers in IntHa, The considered the west 


as the-abode and itatfve-country of the sun, where he retired every day' 
to rest' miiiself in thfcr company'oF hfw mother and of . his youthful wrfoy 


SrESJCHoaus, as cited by Athemjeus.h) This 
remaining oh earth, give general dissatisf^£H6n fo the gods, and 
mankind: as it gave hb light: and besides tile plants were poor, and' 
stunted, and their fruits of no use to inankind,’ In onferto obtain a bet*- 


tejr.aod more beneficid . moon, it was resob'ed to chum the fThiuSea: 

J ^ • c - ‘'W O n 

opd- af-tcr nifinitejtronbl|:. a pew moon was obtained of tlie purest amrtt, 
aaconsistii^ .of the -most subdie parts of thejorrpeij moon, which Was 
(^uxned a|ong,\yii;h a certain^ cpmposition , made that purpose, md 

flung into the JP'/ifVif Sea, Tl)t^ new moon instantly flew up to heaven, 

where it remains, to.the unspeakable benefit of the wprld* 


Yet there was* stii‘1 something wintiHg f ' this^ new ntooa .required, a - 
ruling power, and a mooiv, or anotlier 5 elf,i ift^a.human-shape. Fbr this 
purpose A tri made again la^^a; and tlie- himv 

p. m. 


t') Sdc RtfOfti-cA's Atknt, Vol. IJ. 
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and was mcirnatcd hi tlie womb of hb wife Anusuya . Soma or LuNys* 
was the sou of Brahma', Dattatreva of Vishnu, and Durvasas of. 

Maha'-de'va. 

In the centre of. the mite Ishnd resides Vishku ; at a place called 
J^drdyanpurai ortliedtyof J/drdyojtay called also Vairdvati or Vai- 
rdmati^ for both may be used correctly. In. the Padma.-piirdn a, action 
of tlie UUara-c'handa, is the following description of tins place; ** In 
« the northern parts of tile Tdyamhud'hit or sea of fresh-water, in 
« "Swcta-dwfpat the Sanafddicas went to seeBnAGAVAN or Vishnu, 

« Their names are Sanaca, , Sananda, Sana'tana, Sanata-cumara, 

“ Ja'ta, Vonu, Pancha-sic'ha, all children of Brahma, and these, 
«. with many others, reside there, near The fThite Island is like 

« the su-bhr^nstt, or mild beama of a thousand moons; Uke shining, jewels. 

« Many. or great pemtents, - reside there, without fear or 

molestation. There is a beautifui garden of Fdnjata,^^'* and Chandana 
** trees. Thereb the dty rdiravaif beautiful and full of 

“ jewels: the consorts of the gods reside there in.houses shining like the 
" morning sun. ks ^greatest ornament is a divine mandapa or house, 
“ madefof precioMS- stpues and amber (Cfr^wr^T,^. and adorned with 
" flowers.jj^Xh^a .^ps^Fas^JTeside there, and there is a throne-supported^ 
“ by. lions and. resf^endcat lihe-firej hrpiantjike the sun &c. It consists 
« of eight portions, like so miany moons, placed like the petals of a flower, 
«♦ In the ce^tre.,., withindevourcr of souls,. 

is seated with, hb /fs/gnk hi shapes. His ebthes are like the 

** foam of th? White Seay whendt Is churned; and De'vI, with a divine 
” countenance, is on,his left., Hevdut^ayers and religious rites are tlie 

■ A sort of twitf ftw*' , . - 
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'* oilly means to obtain admission among the servants of Vrstrsu’, and a 
** seat at Fishnu^adamt at the feet of Vishnu, called also Parama-padam, 
** or at the place of tlie most excellent feet," 

In Asia and the eastern parts of Europe^ Britain was considered as 
the land of spiiits, and the abode of the Deity. In Britain they proba¬ 
bly placed it farther to the west, in Attierit:a, In this manner the sa¬ 
vages of America place tliis land of spirits still further to the westward, 
and as if it were in Asia, Tlic gods and other spirits are fond of pri¬ 
vacy, and do not like the vicinity of mankind. Accordingly we find in the 
Fadma~purd7ia, seflion of Paid id ^ that our fPhtte Is!and is only the 
abode of an eminent, yet subaltern form of VtsfiNU and the Suprerrte 
Being, in opposition to the other Furdnast and that the great and real 
White Island, called Mahd-Rajata-bMmf, or Mah'd-Swe‘la~bhumi, tW 
great silver, or white land, is'bfeyond our White Island, and the moun¬ 
tains of Ldcdidca. An impenetrable darkness, with a chao^like corifii- 
sion of the elements, prevails beyond the mountains of Edcdldca, which 
determine the world, according to the general opinion of the Paurdn'icas; 
whilst some insist, that it b a perfeft vacuum. When CrTshna, with Ar- 
juNA, searched into every dwtpd, for the children of his spiritual guide, 
and asked them In vain from Yam a, who declared that they were not'with 

* _ ' r , ( ' - 

him, he went into FusHcaJ^a^wlpa, or Iceland, t6 Brahma*, who told 
him, tliat they were probably wirii the original Vishnu, whose abode was 
beyond the mountains of Ldcdtaca, in dafkness and" among waters. 
CrTshna, in his self moving' car, advanced toward Suvarna-hhumi or 
the land of gold, and striking the mountains with his chacra or coit, open¬ 
ed an immense passage through them, which exbts to this day", as every 
body knows, Tlib is a very common expression in tlie PurdnaSt and of 
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course implies nothing. He went with Arjuna, througii this gap, and 
entered the country of Tatttdmayi-mahd-bhdmi, or the land of darkness. 
Tliere he found Vishnu sitting in the midst of waters, and tlie children 
of his Guru under his throne. 

In the iStli Psalm wc read, that the Supreme Being made darkness his 
secret place, his pa\*ilion round about him, with dark water, and thick 
douds to cover him. 

In J^orth-America, in J^m-Engiand, I believe, is the cave of tlie 
great Spirit, whose abode is in the lake ffurou, in the island of the 
great Spirit, or ^famioa^tn, siccordmg to the Indians. There b another 
cave of the great Spirit near the Missisippi, below St, Antonio s Falls, 
and near the Ohio, on the heights called the Big-hone-iicks, b also the- 
impression of a divine foot, as well as at many places on the old con¬ 
tinent. In the Padyna-pvrdn a, scaion of Pdtdld, or the infernal regions^, 
SuTA* b introduced relating the most wonderful exploits, and' mighty 
deeds of RA^MA-CHANDnA, w'ho came originally from the fPhtte Island, 
we have seen before, and like Sr. BRandan long after, washed to-visit the 
more western regions. Both at first were much at a loss, how to efifea 
this: but widi patience, courage and perseverance they succeeded. St. 
Brand AN went by sea, and was six months in this journey, in which he 
saw the land of the departed, called Intd. RaVahchandra, having the- 
advantage of a self moving car, performed it in a very few days, in emn- 
pany with Maha*-deVa. The day being fixed for their departure, Ra ma- 
Chandra waited anxiously for 'Siva, who was dallying in a most char- 
ming grove, and had entirely forgot him. Ra'ma-chandra resolved 
to set off without him, and, as he was going to ascend hb self mov¬ 
ing vehicle, be saw a holy penitent, a RiiAi, carrying away a woman, 

B b 
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who had eloped from her husband, a Muni, or tilent contemplator. 
They met boldly Ra'ma-chandra, shewing signa, neither gf shame nof 
fear.^ Raw a, however, ordered the lioly penitent to send away the 
woman, and reproached him with his scandalous beliaviour, ttien 
advanced toward the Ldcdlofu mountains, and Sambhu or *5 iva, recol-* 
le6ling the appointment, ascended his vimdn^f or vehicle, and with won¬ 
derful speed, soon overtook Ra’ma. They then descried the Locdldca 
mountains, on the summit of which are the paths of the planets. Ra'ma- 
CHANDRA asked the Mvni who was with them, what was become of his 
wife. The Muni said, she was gone to the Tamdbkdga-giri, or the 
mountain of darkness, for wliich, he said, he w'as very sorry, as he was not 
likely to see her again. 'Sambhu comforted him, and said we are going 
there also. Thus assisted with the refulgence of Sawshu, they arrived, 
into the land of darkness, where there are no living creatures. There, 
one hundred nuUions of ydjmas from the limits of light, in tliat land of 
darkness, is Mahd~RaJata'd>humij or the great Silver or Write country. 
In the middle of it is J^dTdyaiia~purat resplendent like one hundred 
millions of suns. Ra'ma was astonished at this wonderful sight, in 
land of llic blessed, and the paradise of Vishnu. Whose refulgence 
“ is this?" exclaimed he. “ How can we approach it? 1$ this t)ie ftreiif 
** which is to consume the world, or the rndyd^ or illusion of Bhagav a'sa f 
** Is my last hour arrived?" Sambhu said, **ORa'ghava, or descen- 
** dant of Rag HU, be not dismayed; it is the mdyd of Bhagava'na : none 
** but those, who have obtained internal knowledge, can see, and enter 
** this holy place. See on all sides RiishiSt and Munis performing pdjd 
** in honor of it. The four Vedas reside there, and the Rometshd’* 
daya^RisMsf or descendants of the holy Ro'masha or Lo'masha, with 
*' their wives, are performing the pradaeshina, (or deictmth, in Latin) 
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** and tlie V&lac^hiiyas also; Lacshmi» with her damsila, are making 
to this place of the most excellent feet. The Sanddica^Tdgts are 
** meditating on it; consider attentively this most pure resplendence, 
" Tims I have shewn to you, or the Supreme Being 

** without a body, is Sdcdra or embodied: for is Sdcdra in his 

*' manifestations. Worldy men catmot sec him i it is given only to those, 
'* who have obtained internal knowledge," These words of Samcko 
were heard by those, who accompanied Ra'ma ; who immediately made 
^/Jd to AcirroTA, or the incorruptible god, with GtW^armf, Tuhi\ 'Saf^ 
laca^ NUtt-^sma^a or the blue lotos. Then Nacada came from 

rVum heaven, wUh his hair tied up into one lock, his guitar and a small 
crooked staff! 'gAMeno told him that Ra'wa^chatrdsa wished to see 
this place, and begged that he wonld^go and announce him, Naaada 
went in, and announced R a WA-^JHANDtlA and Maha'-deva. Vishnu and 
LAdsnMi, with myriads of’ydgfs, came Out to * meet then* guests, and 
having worshipped them, carried tliem to Xdrdyan'a-fura. VisiiNtr 
asked, How came you to this place inaccessible to ihortals? Wlio 
** is this king 'Sambhu answered, " he is a portion of your essence: 
** we saw a path, and we followed it, and he wishes veiy much to see 
** your consort." ** She is in the inner apartments, go and see her, an¬ 
swered Vrsirttu, Ra'ma went in,and having worshipped her, said, ** I have 
seen you: it is enough. 1 have obtained at la^ this obje 61 of my most ar- 
** dent wishes." Sai-DEVr said, you' a re remarkably handsome; but SiTa, 
** your consort, is a perfefl beauty 1 " Ra^ma, alarmed,retired5 but Cama- 
de'vA having deeply wounded Lacsh.mi, she ran after him, Rama being 
t€a-f>attti-vraUaf or faitliful to his only wife, began to tremble, ^d VisHnn 
and Maha'-de'va were astonished. Ba WA disengaged himself; and, with 
his retiiiue, having reasCended tlieir vtntdfiHf left the Locdioca mountains, 
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and soon reached the Swadaudad'/u^ or the sea round Pusficarat and 
went home. 


The same description of our fFktte Island, may be collcfled from 
various parts of the Purdnas, its astonishing refulgence &c, and the 
commentator on the Bhdgavata, with many otlier learned mcn» assert that 
these tw'o White Islands, with the Gdlocas, or tlie celestial ''Siueta, many 
millions above the terrestrial one in the air, are but one. Indeed the geo¬ 
graphy of them is the same exadlly, the dimensions only are diSerent, 
being on a much larger scale. Be tlm as it may, whether tliere be ano¬ 
ther White Islajid or country in America, is of little consequence, as it 
does not interfere with ours, and both are asserted to exbt independent 
of each other. This notion may lead to suppose, that the inhabitants 
of the islands in the northern ocean, had some knowledge of America at 
a very early period. In my humble oplnionr it was hardly possible that 
it should be otherwise, particularly when the climate was less severe v 
and that this was tite case once, I conceive, cannot be denied. The 
Pauranics say, that this land, which surrounds the world, is called Sit- 
vama-hhumi, or the golden land, from its real appearance, and the quan- 
tity of gold found there. The first travellers, who visited tiie shores 
opposite to Iceland and JV*jnosy, were struck with the appearance of the 
rocks glittering like gold. Some of these glittering stones were brought' 
to Europe, and assayed, but produced no metal. This appearance was-* 
occasioned by a sort of Pyrites, which abounds on these shores. Rocks 
with such an appearance are mentioned in the northern ocean by Peu- 
According to our roythologists, Hehcules and Perseus were 

(1) De facie in otbe Lnaae. 

t 
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the only heroes who ever penetrated beyond moqnt Atlas into the land of 
darkness. 

IX. It is probable, that this land surrounding the known world, is 
altogether the result of some fanciful idea of the HhiduSf and other nations 
in former ages. They conceived that it was absolutely necessary, to 
prevent the waters of the ambient ocean, from running off into the 
vacuum: and this idea ^one was enough to establish its existence 
among them. I vsras desirous, however, to ascertain, whether some 
points in this imaginary boundary of the terraqueous world, could not 
be traced through the Ptiran'aSi with the track, either real or imaginary, 
of some of their Deities, or heroes, from Indla^ in various dirc^lions, 
to these parts. Very few indications and marks of such discoveries, 
I was able to obtain, but these constantly pointed to the north-west 
quarter of the old continent, consonant with the obscure hints of the 
existence of such land, to he found in Plutarch, in the account 
given by Silenus to Midas, and in the argonautics ascribed to On-* 
FfiEus. It is not improbable, that some accidents, and fortunate cm* 
cumrtances, from time to time, confirmed its existence. Through want 
of intercourse, and owing to several centuries intervening without any of 
these accidents recurring, which had brought to light its existence, it be¬ 
came problematical and doubtful for a long time, and the severity of tlie 
climate increasing in these northern regions, rendered these accidents 
still more uncommon. The track of CrIshna and Rama-chandra, who 
came originally from tlie Whit£ Islaadi is pointed out, through the north¬ 
west quarter, and the two Pushmras, the British Jshs and Iceland, 
through which in the Trailocya-d^rpan a this track is also made to pass. 
These fa^ls show, tliat once they had in the west, and in India, some 
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confused ideas about such land as America: and though their notions 
were not clear, yet they did not doubt, at some period, of its existence. 
That the eastern parts of America were peopled froin Europe^ ap|)ears to 
me beyond any manner of doubt; from the astonisliing affinity between 
die languages in use in that part of America, with die Sanscrit and other 
languages in Europe derived from it. For the Sanscrit pervades all the 
languages, both ancient and modern of Europe^ in a surprising degree. 
India is by no means to be considered as the primitive and original 
country of the Sanscrit language, though it flourishes dicre now exclu¬ 
sively. The Brahmens acknowledge that they are not native of India, 
They entered it, they say, Uirough the pass of Hardwdr; and their first 
settlement was at Canoje. Towards die east it extends to A'vd and 
Siamt in which countries the Pa//, Bdlij or sacred language, if not 
Sanscrit j is at least, a diale61 next to it, and its eldest daughter. 
Towards the west, it pervades all the ancient and modem languages of 
Iran, Turan, Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, the northern parts of Africa, and 
all Europe zs far as Iceland inclusively; forming, aa it were, a belt from 
the easternmost parts of Asia, to the extremities of the west, and of 
Europe, and tending from the south-east toward the nordi-west. To the 
north of India, in Tibet, the traces of the 54JwmV language prevail, but F 
believe in a less degree, than in A vd, and Siam. From this belt some weak 
ramifications are to be found in Sumatra and Java, The Malay language 
contains many words of Sanscrit origin ; and in the Chinese and Japanese, 
Sanscrit words are to be found occasionally. The language of the abo¬ 
rigines of India, extending from the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, and in¬ 
habiting the mountainous tra6ls in the interior parts, has no affinity what¬ 
ever with the Sanscrit, or any of its dialc6ls. Its grammar, poor and 
barren, as may be supposed, is absolutely dificrent from tliat even of the 
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lowest dialc^b of the Sanscrit, To my great surprise, I could tiot find 
even a single word in it, either derived from tlic Sansentf or any of its 
dialects, except the names of a few articles of trade, introduced into it, 
but evidently not belonging to it: whilst there are a great many words 
obwously derived from tlie SattscrUpiTt the dialects of Brasil, AfifJtVo, of 
tlie CaribbeeSi and other tribes living on the eastern shores of Amenca, 
In the diakas of the inland and southern parts of Africa, I could not 
even trace a single word of Sanscrit derivation, nor in those of the w'estem 
shores of America, Some of the diakas of Tarfary , and Siberia exhibit 
occasionally a few words of Sanscrit origin; hut these are not numerous, 
whilst none whatever are to be found in the others. Vanous etymolo¬ 
gies are given of tlie name of the city of Mexico, the true pronunciation 
of which is Macftico. Tlie most probable is from the Sanscrit Matsya, or 
Mach'ha, fish; and, in a derivative form, Matsyaca, and Mach*iuca. This 
word, in the Mackico language, is pronounced Mnho, and Mechoa, Ac¬ 
cording to the learned Abbe Clavigero, a native of that country, the 
name of the town and province Of Mechoacan signifies the place of fish. 
In Hindi, Mach'hi-c^hdn a implies the same, and Mach'hwd'X^hana, a place 
of fishermen, or Mechoa-can, In the Mexican tongue Tm-Calli signifies 
the house or cell of god, in Latin Dei-ceila, which is to be pronouced 
Dei-kella, Haveli, a house, in Hindi, h>ml \n English, is pronounced 
tmel, caul or coil in several parts of tlie peninsula, as in the Tamuti dia- 
fea; and Deu-<aitl, or Deu<val is the house of god: this well known 
word is generally pronounced De-wul in hdia. Teoiigudean, according 
to GEMEttt, signifies also, in tJiat language, the place of god: in Hmdi, 
Devatacd-<'hdnd or Deotd^a-c'hdnd signifies the same; though never 
used- They say in India, or rather Persia, But-c'haud, the place of 
idols- Khdtid is used in Persia, and in the western parts of India, m 
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composition, and signifies place. Some believe that it was used formerly 
in Samcri^ and that c'hani a place of metals, or mine, is derived from it; 
but this is not likely, Hdhc, in Mejpiaan, h the name of the god of 
waters; answering to Jalogha in Sanscrit^ the energy of the waters. In 
the Brasilian dialects cunya or cunha^ according to tlie Partugucze mode 
of spelling, and cany a ^ in Sanscrit^ signify a young woman. 


Ibi, the eartli, is from 'r and iva or iba, in Sanscrit, the female power 
of nature, and tho earth in an animated shape, or die goddess Tej.i,us* 
Ara air; ig or uh, aqua: pi; pes, foot, patty. Caanga, to eat, is, in Hindi, 
cacga, £mnga. I shaO eat. Ca^nga, to say; in Hindi Cafutnga, I shall 
say. Co, togs, b ga andg4^i in Sanscrit; m Brasilian guata also is, to 
go, to walk, Manhanga, to make, is manavtnga, in Hindi, I shall make. 
Teupira, to mount, to go up, from uper, upon in Hindu Can, and acan, 
head m Gaik also, orc-acan, our head. Ai^nt, I come, is kum^autc; 
Oi-o«£ IS woh-aak in Hindis he comes. Arnc-am, they come, and ia 
Hindi we^utc: in a preposition is mm, both in Brasilian and Hindi. 


In the language of the Caribbces, oculus, m Hindi auk, from die 

Sanscrit acsha, and acshdn, from which is derived skin amongst the 

Cherakecs. Baku, to eat, is in Sanscnt bhucta: houirokou, a boar, or 

^og. is vardhaca or bardhacai Javami, the soul, is jiva, jivan. Muri, 

od, \skomHwara: iooca, among the CaHbbccs, is the first of the Ideas, 

ogas^ or men in Hindu and Mahoid the evil spirit, or principle, is from 

maka-khut, or ma-bhui, the great evil spirit, the chief of evil spirits, Bhui 

and bhuta are common names for devib, speiSb-es and other evil spirits. 

T e word bhut is obsolete, and in great measure used only by women 
and children in India, 
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Itt VirgiHid, psiicset a biM, ]f Ttcm pacshi i yeuf yeuch is ietihm" Hintii 
jfE; hawan who, and u^mt; wastaH m Hindi, is rntteh iri Vij^ginid, 

r 

propter, because, on account of, 

In ^tChikkasah, arid language^, tocaoxioak is fire; and this 

is an old Gothic w'ord used in the Edda. 7*anasa a buUock, ynna in 
S^anscrit, am to go, is ya in Sartsorif and eo in A/lum-hoU-GoU 

in their language is in Hindi hum, ot ahani~6Aii^/d, 1 spoke the speech. 
This last would certainly afford much merriment, in tiiei easirern parts of 
India, particularly, yet it would be understood. Unchdbd is a height, 
mountain, both in tliese languages and in Sanscrit, 

These words are extra6ied, for the greatest part, from Relanu's 
short vocabularies of the American languages. They are short indeed; 
for they contain only a few hundred words. In the^ diale€ls of Peru and 
Chili, and the northern coasts of America, California &c. I have not been 
able to find a single word, that had the least afiinity with the Sanscrit, 
or any other language of the old continent. In the lartguages of 
J^orth^America, there are fewer words from the old continent, than in, 
those of South^Amrica, and of the Caribbees, The reason is that ac- 
cording to tradition, the tribes, which now inhabit North^America, came 
originally from the western parts of that country, and settled there, 
after having either exterminated or driven away the greatest part of the 
inhabitants; and the Canbbecs assert, that they came originally from 
Florida, 

Beyond this belt, languages have litde or no affinity with the Sans^ 
t:rit, except among such nations as are well known to have emigrated 
out of it. Thus the Chinese, who lived originally on the banks of the 
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Oxus, according to thf Purdttast have preserved a great many Si^nspiit 
vocables in their language, which are engrafted upon another, unknown t 
to us. 

In jthe short vocabulary Qf the Hottentot language in Mr. Babkow's 
description of the Cape, and consisting only of eighteen words, I was 
surprised to find three of them pure Sanscrit, Th? first is Surriet the 
sun, in Sanscrit suryai cum, water^in Sanscrit cant i and cu is t)ie earth 
in both languages. 

CM^FTEM III* 


‘Sweta' Devi ; or the White Goddess. 



I. r’HE White goddess, whose abode is in the IVhitc Island, is one of 
the three Pareas, which according to the Pmrdn*ies, are a T’ri’Unity, 
called in the singular number Tn-Cald-devi-Cumdri, or the divine maid 
in a three-fold state. 

She was bom on mount Caildsa from the TH-murtti, as related in the 
Vardha-purdn'a: the three gods dire fled their eyes, so tliat their looks 
met into a jbetts or point; and this divine maid sprang up instantly. She 
is three-fold, and, as soon as she was bom, she disappeared and went to 
the White mountain or island, to perform tapnsya. She is Tn-'sacti-devt, 
or die goddess with the triple energy: you must consider her as r?> 
vidhd or three-fold, and these tliree modes are sidd'hi, because they cm* 
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hyacfi the whole circle of human life. It is tlie Tri^sacii^ that makeB 
lungs: when creating, she is SatwicUBrahmi: when fostering, Vaishnavt: 
when destroying, she is Raudn. These are three forms, which were 
thus produced: Brauma' who is of a rtd complexion, thinking on Maha- 
»e'va, who is wkitet his 'Sacitt or energy, naturally became white. He 
then produced a damsel of that colour called 'Swe'ta-de'vi, or the White 
goddess. She is called also Brahmi-Sita', Brahma', the creating pow'- 
er, is thus introduced, thinking on the destruiflive power, for a very ob¬ 
vious reason; for his energy is so luxuriant, that, if it were not continu¬ 
ally checked, in a short time it would have no room to exert itself: the 
creative power would cease, and of course Brahma' would no longer 
ejust. But, if the power of destm^on was not equally clicckcd, iie 
would destroy Brahma's works so completely, and so fast, that in a short 
time he would have no opportunity to exert himself. In order to obviate 
this, Vishnu, or the preserving power, interposes, and meditating on 
Brahma', whose creative power gives a scope to his exertionsi, his energy 
becomes redt like Brahm^', and produces a damsel of a red complexion, 
called Vaishnavk Rudra, or the power of destru^ion, is of a whit^ 
complexion, but as he is meditating on Vishnu, who preserves only that 
he may destroy, his energy turns blacky and becomes a damsel called 
Raudrj, or the fearful goddess, and Tamasi, or black as darkness* 

Thus, when we are thinking of a triangle, our 'Sacii becomes a tri¬ 
angle ; when thinking on an obJciSl of a white colour, it then becomes 
white. 

The, White goddess is most beautiful. She is Bedcsksrdi or her 
*'anie consists of one letter, Tijis letter is T long, and in a derivative 
form, it is 'IvA, wliicli sounds exactly like Eve, pronounced as a dissyl- 
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lable. Thus every woman is a form of T, anti is reaUy Tva or Evr, 
Thus Adima, or Adam, is called SwaVambhuVa, because he is like 
Swa'yambku', or tile self existing; because he is a form or emanation 
from him. She is Sarvdcshardi that is, her names, in the sacred spells, 
include all the letters of the alphabet: slie is SarasT^ati, or the goddess 
of eloquence. Brahma' followed the White goddess, his o\vn offspring, 
to the White mountain or island, and there fell in love with her, and 
there they made in order to create mankind, SiTa' said to 

Brahma', prepare a large sthdn or place for me to live in. He then' took 
her to his bosom, and generation took place, and he had seven sons by 
lier. Brahma' then praised her in her threefold state, saying, praise 
to thee O Jayas'vd, victorious; Satya-‘Sa7Jtbhutd, self bom: Tykntvd, 
immoveable; i)eva'-v{trdt because she contains all the gods in her 
** womb r CsAfmd, benign; Santa-f^Mta^MaAe/waft, great queen of all 
“ living beings; Vara'rdha', firmly seated,'* 

The third Cafftdn, or damsel of a black hue, is called flewdrf, 
rdlr/, or black as night, and Chamun'di. In other books, I am told that 
her name is said to be 6, or 6h. After destroying the demon Rohu, 
Maha'-deVa praised her, saying, “ thou art Bhu'topaharin'i, or she 
who destroys living beings; large are thy teeth, and thy seat is upon 
** a corpse," In the Mem-Tantra, her station is said to be in the North- 

From her mouth there issued many Divis or goddesses, who instantly 
asked for food, Maha-deVa said, let them devour the fruit of the womb 
of any woman, who, being with child, puts on the clothes of another 
woman. This threefold deity resides on Tri-cu^tat each form on her 
own peak, tlie White goddess in 'Swff'tam, the Res goddess in Hyran’ym 
am : and Chamwtdd or the Black goddess, in the north, or on Ayasant, 
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They have also another st*hdn near Casmir. In the Fardha^urdnd . the 
tiajne of these three peaks are'jSWi^i Manddra, and Ntid or the black 
mountain. 

There are many mountains called Mandav(tj or dividing tlie waters; 
and they are represented in general, as consisting of a red or yellowish 
earthj or they are said to be of tlvat colour; and of course it corresponds 
or rather it is tlie same with Suvarna or Hiran^ya* 

These three goddesses are obviously the Parew oi the western my- 
thologists, which according to Plutarch^’^ were three and one. Fate 
literally Lot* says he, in as much as it be an energy, is tlie general soul 
of the world, and is three fold, Clotho, Lachesis and .Atropos: for Plato 
says that Providence, by which lie understands fate, both physical and 
tnctaphyslcal, is threefold. The three Parco^ were called also Vest/i, 
Minerva and Mortet or Mdriia, Vesta is the '"Sacti of Brahma ; who is 
represented under the emblem of an ignited globe. Mikerva Is Saras- 
vatt or the energy of Vishnu t sitd Marita from Mars or Mayors, who 
isMAHA-DEVA, OF Maha'-Haraja, M’liARAjr her odicr name Morta, 
is perhaps from mors,*mrlis. These are the three GwnV sitting in a 
triangle on T/f-ciTia. in the infernal regions, according to Thespesius, 
near the three lakes of liquid gold, white lead, and iron and between 
them probably was the infernal Tri-vtunt or the three roads branching 
cut from one point, in the infernal plains, wliich were tlireefold also, 

Elyiiutn, Erebus ^ and Tartarus, These are probably tlie three 

or Gods of Scfueriai or 5Jfe/rr, wlio began to be known, when Saturn 

o) Flut. deF&to. 

i^} PlutaAcu VoL, 11. p. 567 and 566* 
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'witlidrew from this world*t>> There the thm Parevt presided over 
the four divtsiona of so combined together^ as to make only 

three parts. These four divisions of Tri-c^'ia are mentioned b.the Train 
I6cyarderpan*at Suvarn at Rupavdrdt DJtatuci and VajrSj but they are to 
be considered as three only, TiMARCiit/s, in his vision of the infernal ' 

region5,(*> saw many islands in the eighth division of the world. The 

friendly spirit, who pointed out to Timarchus, whatever was worth his 

^ ■■ 1 . 

notice in these regions, told him that there were four shares or portions 
of them. ” A small portion only/* saya he, ** of the superior parts be- 
" longs to us, the other parts are the abode of other gods. The share 
« of Proserpine, intrusted to our care, is one of the /our, which are 
" divided from each other by the Styx: this you may survey. Proser- 

PINE is in the moon, and Mercury is her companion: this is the in- 
** fernal Mercury or Pluto/*W Her portion, or share, is what the 
western mythologlsts understood, when tiiey said, that there was really 
a moon on earth; or, as MACRobus says, a terrestrial moon: thus it 
appears that Luna is also an earth, land or country, which we should 
call a celestial earthy in Samcrit Sv}€rg<i-bhumi^ an epithet of tlw White 
hta^idj or the island of the moon. This moon, says Plutarch, is a ' * ^ 

mixed body, and tlte emblem of the Genii; as the sun is the emblem 
of the superior deities, Thb some call a terrestrial heaven^ and others a 
celestial earth. This moon, says he, belongs to Genii living on earth. 

All the islands which Timarchus saw, were floatingthis also is con¬ 
formable to the notions of the Hindus^ who conceive that the earth, and 
the islands are all floating upon the abyss. 

Pt-QTARcq Vo\. ir. p. 421. 

C®) PiiUTAacH de Cciuo p. 589 # 

Oi VaL p. B13. 4 
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’ The Sty Tt says the frierftily genius to Timarchus, is the road to hell, 
and determines the last portion of all things. It leads in an opposite 
diredUon from Orofj, to the superior parts. These four divisions and 
regions belong, to life, the second to motion* the third to birth, 

and the fourth to death. These are again so combined, as to form three 
new sets or divisions; fcFT unity, belonging to what escapes the sight, joins 
the^jfi and second; intelligence, belonging to the sun^unites tite Jffrsncf and 

I- 

iturd; and nature, belonging to the moon, joins the lA/rdand iast. Over 
each of these three combinations rules a Fttreoi daughter of necessity, 
Atropos [^or Raudri] rules over thc^si^; Glotho [[or Brahmj] over the 
second; and Lachesis [[or VaisritavQ over the third, or Seiisne the mooii; 
and on her, rest the conversions of generation. This singular combina¬ 
tion of the numbers three and /swr, was in high estimation among fhb 
followers of Plato and Pythagoras. Thus, the four elements, com¬ 
bined together by diree intervals, produced every thing that exists. 
This combination was really the coinplefion of things. Thus, when 
Homer and ViRGit exclaim, ** O three and /awr times happy are they, 
** who Ac/* they do not mean to say* that they were either seven, or three 
or four times happy; but that they were made completely happy, through 

4 

the fortunate combination of whatever is requisite foi* that purpG®. 

The other islands have certainly their peculiar deities; but the moon j 
which is the portion of the Genu, who live on earth, is not so much expo¬ 
sed to the fury of the Styx, being somewhat higher. [This is the ter¬ 
restrial moon, or moon on earth, as mentioned by Lutatius PIuloso^ 

“ phi Ltinam esse in terra dicunt, quae circa nostrum hoc soium circulo altiore 
” suspense ThepJfyj: however, invades the moon (or rather tlie 


0) L^tatiui Tctus Statu ioter^ct in Theboid. J. 
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island of the moon) th^ secondary measares 377 : that is to say, every 
sixth lunar month; for 354 * tlie numher of days in a lunar year, b the 
j/rimaryj and its half, or 177 » is tiie secondaty measure. When the Styx 
rushes toward (the bland of) the moon, (hke the boar or hygr in the 
Severn) in the secondary measures, (that b to say attlie cquino^lial tides) 
the souls then break forth into*loud lamentations, flirougli fear: for 
Pluto seizes upoii a great many, who happen to fall off: some, however, 
who were brought in by tlie .raging flood, contrive, by dint of exertions 
and good swimming, to reach the shores of the moon; wiio raises them, 
up. Ihese are tlie soub of those, whose lot it b to die, about the time 
appointed for their being born again, except' such as are polluted with 
crimes: tlte Slyx thundering and bellowing in a most dreadful manner, 
does not allow tiiem to approach; but lamenting their fate, they are 
thrust headlong, and hurried away to another regeneration, as you see. 
Why, says TiMAxenus, 1 see nothing but stars, some merging 
into die abyss, and others emerging out of it.” “ These are GV 
nil, answered his condudor; « for such is really the case.” Plu¬ 
tarch, in his discourse oh the face seen in die orb of the moon,(i) 
adds tliat the Styx, whilst raging, thnists away many, whilst almost 
within reach of die shores of the moon; and even some, who had 
already reached the wished for land, are suddenly dragged again 
bto the deep. Those, however, who have effected their escape, and 
stand firm on the beach, are crotvned with the plumes of constaiv 
cy. Tliere are m this moon(*> three principal caverns, the largest 
called the sanctuary of Hecate, where the wicked suffl^r the punish- 
ments du e to their crimes. The nvo other caverns, or rather out- 
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l^ff, HERciitil^, ’ofthei Cafpian and FiMS^gi^ afdys 

author, ai^caflcd the !c5ng ^|js, fTiti^raHy the Dif-gha Dhg^'cd '&r Idn^ 
paSsige fading into hel! of and Through which the sods 

must passone looting ibTwafd he4veii* and the dther ttiw'ard the earth, 
being for the ingress ahif c^fe^s df the sdiil^. The nftooli is' thi recepli-' 
cle of the sensitive soiils (aMmai) wfiich she edmposeiS Or dedSriiposes i' 
the sun then supplying the rational souls, a hew being is and thfe^ 

eartiii supplies the body. Fbf die earth gives fiothih^ after ddiSftli; but’ 
receives back, what she gavb, for the purpose of generatioh. Tlie Slirl' 
receives nothing, except the rational soul, 'frhicii he gave. But the mdOii 
receives and gives, Oompotindsi ddcdliipdtinds aftd divides. Ariioi^oi (Or 
RaupAi,) who is placed about the sun, iiS tfib itegihhing of generatibif i 
exa<Jtly like the destrtidWtfe power,'<fr‘'^'StvA'among (he Hindus, and 
who is called the cause and the author of generation': Clot ho, about the 
Celestial niodn, unites and mixes t the last, dr 1 -Aches is, is contiguous td 
the earth ; but is greatly under the mfluence of chance* For wha^teVer 
being is destitute of a sensitive soul, does not exist of Its own right f 
must submit to tTie afle^liohs of another principle ration'd 1' sbuf 
is of its ow'n right impassible, and is hot obnoxious W atle^lbhS:’ fViJhi'^ 
another quarter, '^he sensitive soul is a met^iate, and mixt being, like 
the moon, whiebis a compound.of what is above, and of what is, below; 
and is to the sun in. the same relation as the earth is to the moon. Well 
Pliny might say, with great truth,, that the refinements of the Dmidf 
were such, that one would be tempted to believe, that those in the east 
had largely borrowed from them. This certainly surpasses every thing 
of the kind, I have ever read, or heard in India, 

These riiree goddesses are obviously the P^tmer, or fates of the wes^ 

F f 
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tex^ mythologists, which were three and one. This female tfVunity is 
really the Tri~tnurttt of the Hindus^ wlijo call it the ot epergy of 

r 

the male Tri-murttU wliich in reality « the same thing. Though the 
male tri-unity be ofteiier meJjtiQned^ arjd hetfer knoM^'n among the un¬ 
learned, than the other; yet the female one is always understood with 
the otlier, because the Tn-WMirWi' cammt aft, b^t through its energy, 
or ''S^cltt which is of the feminine gender. Tlie male Tri~mu^lt£ wag 
hardly knowii in the west: for Jupiter, Pluto and Neptune have np 
j^ity >vit!v the Hindu Tri-m\^rU(f ejicept their being three in number. 
The real Tri-nurlH of-tlie Greeks and LAtians consisted pf Cronv^i 


EiT£R and Mars, Brahma', Vishnu and >S|VAr To these three gods 
were dedicated tliree altars ji) ,the upper part pf the great circus at Home, 
These are brothers in thejr Ca^as^ eT}d. Cronpj or Paahma*, who has no 
C(i^^ of his own, priiduc^s them,, and of course may be considered ^ 

. their failier._ .^Tliu.s Brahr^a' creates in. generalbut V ishnu, in his own 
assumes the charafter of Cron us .or Beam m a' to creatp, apd he is^ 
re.aMy. Ci^ONUs or Beau ma': he js then called Branma'-xiu'pi jANA‘’Hi)ANAjr 
or Vishnu the deyourpr pf spulsj with the countenance of Brahma': hp 
the preserver in l^is. own charafter. 


These three were probably the Tripatres of the western mythologists, 
called also Tritopetores^ Tritogeheta, Tm-Kudairndn, Triiolhioi, Tris^ 
Tnacaristoi, and Propalores. The ancients were not well'agreed, who they 

' . , ^ ^ i ■ 1 , ^ ■ ■ * *• * • ■ . 

were: some even said that they were Cottus, Briareus and Gvges, the 

■ ' ■ ' . - ' ■ ■ - 

sons pf Tellus and the ^n, Others said that they were AmalcIs, 

, Protocles and Protocleos, the door keepers, arid guardians of the 
winds. Their mystical origin probably beloriged to the secret doftrihe, ' 
which die college, like'the Driiids, never committed to writing, 
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and were forbidden to reyeal;^*^ As tWe ancients swore by'them, tiiere can 
be little doubt, but that they were tlie tlireo great deities of4heir religion. 
As they are said to be the guardian gods/ and keepers of the winds, they 
l>elong to the British hits, ■ s ff ' 

. ■ . ' 

Pluto or Yama, Neptvk^ or. Varu^'^ arp e3^«lt^e4 Iwhl 

triad. Jupiter, with the eagle, is V|sh|i p: < but - 
Jupiter wielding the thupdfi>b 9 lt, 

that Jupiter is the Inpra of the.l/ihdhs, the 0/yJ upiter, , ; /j' 


4 


The WufTE goddess, or Sarasvati, presides over arts and spi-, 
Onccs: she is the Vi^aSy and the Vidas are in\er. SaVitri, the 
consort of Brahma', is the Gd^alri, called cmphaticajly the.mother^ 
Of the Vedas. The consists of certam mysterious . words, 

tudiich they consider as the qdiii^sience* of ihd Vedas^^^ The thnee 
superior classes arc ' regenerated or bom again,'' as they say, of the 
Ge>/riV in the same manner, that are born again of the spirit and 
water; and the mysterious hame of the Holy Trinity is really our Gdya^ 
iTt, From this regenetation, BrdhTnens arc called Dwija, pr twice born. 
The necessity of regeneration is fundamental tenet aipong divines in. 
the cast, as well as iti the west; and we are equally twiee bom, 

or regenerated. There are five different Gd^atnSf^ according to tlie 
number of the principal deities, which arc Vishkv, *$iva, the sun, Devi 
and Gam ESA, That of the sun is the first, aqd belongs e^jplusively to 
the sacerdotal class, Sahasvati the white godtless,, assuming itiQUiuera- 
ble forms, which ar^ all alike, resides in many places ; but the* primitive 
form s Jiliice of residence Is in the ^ Therp.she was visited 


^1 
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Na'rada, who IS introduced in the f'lirdha/ipurdffa, sayihg t© PftfVAv- 
RATTA, die eJtlest son of SwXifAWBjrovA, €fr ADANf» ” yesterday, (hya* 
‘‘ QF Oking of kingisi I saw a kkd in the fFIiits 


** Island. There was in it a large and bcautihil flower of the Camala, 
” or red lotos. On its banks I saw a damsel, seemingly not above ten 
“ y^rs df with large beautiful eyds; I was astonished; her eyes 
were half ciosed, ^ 1 asked the Soft speaking maid; Who are you, O 
**. most beyunfbl?'Why did you coftie hitKei*? What is your business? 
« Tell me, what I am to do, O well shaped mkidf Thus I said, but she 


closed her eyes, and remained silent; then all my divine knowledge 
“ Torsook me; I forgot, the '5ds/w,t]ie Tc^a-s'dstras, the Sicskd-Sdsfras,, 
" and the rrdtjs also. I perceived immediately, that she had attracted 
the whole to herself. I was surprised and grew very uneasy; I ap- 
‘‘ proached her, and perceived a divine^ form in her body: on liis breast 
** 1 saw a second form, and on the breast of this a third form, whose 


ft 

ii 

*i 

ti 


eyes were red and inflamed r he was beautiful, and resplendent like 
the sun. Thus I saw three human forms, iij her body, which suddenly 
disappeared, and the damsel remained .alone. 1 said then, O Devi- 
CuMARi! divine maid how came I to lose my Vedas S Tell, me, 
most beautiful. She answered* the^ first form you-saw in my body, 
is the Hig-Ve%, or Nara'yak> himself, wfios®- name, like fire, 
bums away all sinfulness, Jhe other on hk breast, was the 
KrVii, or BrakMA. ^ *^0 third ts the with the counte¬ 

nance of nuDRX : th^ the three. Vedas ^ are tljree gods. , Take back 
your and SdsiraSf O NaradaI and perform.your ablitlions in 
this lakc,^ the name of which i? Vedasara,'or V^dn-Sardtfara^ Uie 
lake of the Vedas, and you will remember your former transmigra¬ 
tions, She then disappeared, and having performed tny ablution*. 
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“ and according to thffi words of the goddess Sa'vitri, I rccoUeifted a 
thousand past transmigrations." 

“ In my first generation, I was a Brahmen^ much respected at 
** Avaniipuri 6t UJjayini. I understood the E/das perfefitly, had many 
disciples, and was very rich, Reflefiling one day, of wliat little avail 
** my wealth would prove in the end; and of what little service my disd- 
** pies would be to me, I bade adieu to the world, after having divided all 
** my wealth among tlicm, and went to the lake called Saimvata-sara or 
“ Pushcaraf there to make iapasya,** 

Here tlie narrative breaks off suddenly, but furtlier particulars arc to 
be found in another place of the same PtirdH^a, where it is said that Na- 
EADA went to the White Island^ the inhabitants of which looked cxafilly 
like Vjshnu. The first man he saw there, he took to be Visiauu him¬ 
self; he then saw a second, and he looked like Vishnu also: in short 
they were all alike. He, was astonished, and making he medi¬ 

tated on Vishnu, for a thousand years, when he appeared to him. 

He praised Vishnu, who said, ** after a thousad Tugs of Brahma* 
" thou shall be bom of him ; and from thy funfihons, he shall give thee a 
'** name Na'rada, from ddy to give, JVar'a water, to the manes. He 
** then disappeared, and leaving my body, I was reunited to Brah- 
** MA^, and in the present I was bom his son. O king of men ? 

perform ihepujd in honor of Na'ra'yan'a, and you will obtain i»wer in 
this world: and after death, you will be reunited to Vishnu." The 
eldest son of Swa'yambhuva followed his advice; and having divided 
his kmgdom, or the whole eartli, between his seven sons, he made tapa- 
sya; and whilst performitigyapj, or repeating mentally the sacred names 
of Vishnu, he obtained mdesha, or was reunited to the Supreme Being, 

G g 
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II. With regard to the religion of the Druids^ very few of its tenets 
have been preserved, and transmitted to us, eidier by the Gteeks or the 
of whose religion and fundamental tenets we know also but little^ 
except what relates to the exterior worship; for the sacred college at 
Rome, and the augurs, kept the whole, as a secret to themselves, as close¬ 
ly as die Druids did. But there is every reason to believe, that the 
religion of the Druids was fundamentally the same with that of the 
Grt^ks and RontatiSf Scythiaits or Goths^ Rgyptiuns and Uiudus^ with no 
greater deviations, than those, which are found in die Christian rehgioti 
among its numerous se^b. A HindUj after visiting Rome and Ge7ieva, 
could never be made to believe, that the religion of these two places is 
fundamentally and originally the same, and that they have the same 
scriptures. 

The Hindus insist, tlmt theirs is the universal religion of the world, 
and that die others arc only deviations from the mother church. In India 
are found the four grand classes, the three first of which are entitled to 
die benefit of regeneration. All the rest of mankind belong to the fifth 
class, branching out into an innumerable variety of tribes. The idea, 

that the Hindus admit of no proselytes, arises from our not understanding 

1 

the principles of that religion. We belong to it, though in a humble 
station: it requires no admission of course, and we are entitled to all the 
benefits and advantages, which this mother church offers to us. We 
may pray, perform the^iy^', have the kdrtta offered Torus, for our rela¬ 
tions, and friends, paying for die same, as the other Hindtrs; we may 
have a Brdhmm for our purchitaf or chaplain, and almoner. But the 
members of this church cannot, in general, rise from an inferior class to 
another, except they die first; and then, if deserving of it, they may be 
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Ijom again in India, in any of four trifes, India Is called Punya^ 
bhiimit or the land of righteousness; not because it j>revails there, but be¬ 
cause it may be obtained there^ It is called also the land of the law, or 
precepts to be followed j in order to obtain either eternal bliss, or heaven. 
The other countries are called Bhcga-bhumi or land of enjoyment, be^ 
cause people from India go there to enjoy the due reward of their meri¬ 
torious lives. Of course they are incapable either of jnerits or demerits* 
in these countries or dwtpas, which are six in number, and are called 
Swarga-bh^if or heavenly earth, or land. The inhabitants of tiie White 
Island, imraedlately after death, go back to India, from which they 
came, there to be horn again In a.station suitable to their merits. Those, 
who inhabit the intermediate dwlpas, do not always fall back immediately 
to hidia; but, according to circumstances, arc either advanced to another 
dwipa, of a superior rank, or lowered into an inferior one, before they 
transmigrate back to India. In ''Swcta-dwipa and other islands, it is de¬ 
clared that there is no law, and the inhabitants thereof are not capable 
either of merits or demerits. When Nauusha, or Noah* wanted In- 
DRA'Nt, or the wife of Ikdka, to favour his passion for her, she pleaded 
her duty as an insurmountable barrier: he answered, ** well, let us go 
** out of Jambu, into the otlier dwipas, the land of enjoyment, and dal- 
“ liance." This is nearly the do6trinc of the Jewish church: for the 
Jews were bom under tlie law, and dieir country was really putiya^ 
bhumi: the gentiles were born without tlie law, and of course, says die 
apostle, they perish wtUiout the law. 

SwEKGA, in Sanscril, signifies a terrestrial paradise; and there are 
many: one on the summit of Mem or O/ympus, where reside the superior 
forms of the deity; the others are in the dwip^^ Svterga then answers 
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to the elysium, and land of the blessed of the v\"esteni inythologigts, 
SwergOf of course, does by no means signify what we understand by- 
heaven ; the real expi^ssion for which, in Sanscrit, is the Saha-locas, or. 
tlie place of those, who abide iji the presence of the Supreme Being, 
According to divines in India, there are two places for good people after 
death, and we may choose wliich of them we like best- These are the 
Stverga-bhumis, or terrestrial paradises, and Mvcsha, which includes the 
Saha^locas, or heaven, according to our ideas. To obtain these, there are 
two modes of w'orship very different from eacli other : for the first com¬ 
prises exterior Dbser\-ances, and in fa6t is do^vnright idolatry; in the second 
you are directed to rejeft entirely the former mode, and to ■worship only 
the Supreme Being in spirit and truth ; sacrifices, pilgrimages, ablutions 
are then no longer required. Though they talk much of the latter, yet 
1 could never find a single Hindu that would follow it, alledging that 
It requires a renunciation of the world, and it's pleasures, an absolute self 
denial; and that besides they do not conceive in "What the pleasures of the 
Saha-ldcas may consist, as there is no eating, or drinking, nor manying 
&c. On the contrary, in terrestrial paradises, they eat, drink, marry &Ci 
The world, its pomps, and all sensual pleasures, when enjoyed without 
distressing our fellow creatures, is by no means a sinful state: for fiiis 
reason diey prefer Swerga, where they may become kings, great men 
&C, This is a sort of paradise, contrived for publicans, scribes, pharisees 
and other wordly persons, who in general are endowed with many vir¬ 
tues; which, however, remain sterile, through want of a vivifying principle, 
In this mode of worship, sacrifices, pilgrimages, the worship of superior 
emanations, and of their represeiitatlons in wood, stone &c, are pecu¬ 
liarly requisite; and in cases of great guilt incurred, extraordinary pe¬ 
nances, mortifications &c. If to the other system of religious worship. 
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we were to add the mystery of redemption, it would indeed bring it very 
near to the Christian religion. 

It is the fashion now, to e^tol the purity of die worship of the Druids^ 
of which we know but very little, and to suppose, that tliey had no idols. 
Some modem authors have rendered the same service to the Brdhmtns, 
One even goes further, and says, " if any body should have asked the 
Artopagites at Athens^ or any body at the court of the kings of Persia^ 
" whether they were idolaters or not, they would hardly have understood, 
“ what he meant." 1 cannot answer either for the AreopagiUs or the 
Persians: but ask a Hindu^ whether he worships idols, he will imme¬ 
diately, and without the least hesitation, answer, “ / do worship 

idols" Ask, on the other hand, a Hindu t whether learned or unlearned, 
" Do you worship tiie Supreme Being, Parame's'wara ? Do you pray 
** to him ? Do you offer sacrifices unto him ?" He will answer imme¬ 
diately ” no, never" You certainly worship him mentally,which Is the 
•* purest sort of worship, and which becomes, it seems, fashionable, as it 
“ £ubje£ts us to very little, or no inconvenience." The question is, whether 
he will understand you, unless you have made some progress in the Un* 
guage. If he does, he will answer “ no" ** Do you praise him.^" ** no" 
** Do you meditate on his attributes and pcrfe6lions f" " no." ” What is 
then that silent meditation, mentioned by some learned authors His 
answer will be, " when I perform the pujd in honor of some of the gods, 
** I seat myself on the ground, with my legs crossed in such a manner, 
“ that each foot rests upon the opposite thigh, (not under it like a taylor, 
** but) like those who perform tapasya. Then, with my eyes closed, and 
** looking up to heaven, my hands moderately open, and close to each 
" other, and a little elevated, I compose my mind and thoughts, and 
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" without moving the tongue, or using any of the organs of speech, 
“ I say inwardly 7 sm Brahaie, or the Supreme Being, We are not 
** conscious of our being Brahme through mayd^ or wordly illusion, 
“ arid the origiiial taint or sin: but we know it, through revelation, 
“ It is forbidden to adore the Supreme Being, to offer prayers and 
** sacrifices to him, for it would be worshipping ourselves: but we may 
** adore and worship collateral emanations from him, and of a su- 
perior degree: we may adore and worship even mere mortals; of 
“ which kind of worship many instances are recorded, and there 
are even now living ones. The worship of images is recommended, 
when after consecration die deity has been called down and forced^ 
'* into them with powerful spells." This is the doarine of the Gneks 
and Romans ; and I do not believe that there ever \i as any other sort of 
idolatry in the world. The Hindus are not acquainted vrith the refine- 
iriems of dutiiimi fatria; and the appellation of exa^Iy like the 

word tdohm, Edihev in Cnek^ signifies both a material and spiritual image 
of the deity, or any divine being in general. The spiritual murttis are 
portions of the Supreme Being: the material ones are the embodied 
forms of the deity: and statues, called also muriii, but more properly 
bimbd or praUmd, are representations of tliese embodied forms, and 
irito which the dfeity is forced through spells. As the words miirUi and 
idoiam signify both the supposed emanations from the Supreme Being, 
which are after his own image and resemblance, and also carved repre¬ 
sentations of these images and idols, tile word idolatry implies the 
worship of these emanations, and also of statues or idols: and there 
might he. of course, nations of idolaters; though they should not wor¬ 
ship, either carved or molten images. That the Greek word Eshxc, is* 
synonymous with is obrious from who represents Her- 
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COLES, the god hitnself, in heaven; but says that his idol, or mur^Uit was 
in tlie elysian fields, with the other heroes. The w'ord /do/, Greekt 
originally slgnLfiQ.il an emanation or form, like murtti : and of course it 
signified also a spedlrp or apparition: and tlie Greeks and Rommis seldom 
or ever made use of it to signify the statue of a deity; and it was used 
in that sense exclusively by ecclesiastical writers. 

No divine honours in India are paid to a statue but after the perform¬ 
ance of three ceremonies, ' They give it first a suitable dress; then it is 
consecrated, by forcing the deity to come down into it, by certain spells 
or carmhia ; then the officiating priest worships it. The same ceremonies 
W'ere equally performed by the Greeks and Romans, and odier idolatrous 
nations in the west. 

The Hindus call the soul, and other emanations, mnrttis, because^ ‘ 
according to scripture, they are after the image and resemblance of the 
Supreme Being; yet they assert that they are really portions of the di-^ ' 
vine essence. This was the do6lrmc of the Greeks stnd Rontons; Atn-> 
mti esi Detts, I am God} I am Brahine i and all their deities did ultimately J 
resolve themselves into the Supreme Being, as asserted by the Hindus, 
because they ^vere emanations from him. Macrobius shows,that all 
the deities resolved themselves ultimately into the sun; and this is 
exactly the doftrine of the Hindus, who add, witli thiat the 

sun is the most pcrfc6l murtti, or image of tlie Supreme Being, 

m 

The inferior deities resolve tlicmselves into the three superior ones, 
and these, ultimately, into the sun? for all emanations are mdyd, ge¬ 
nerally rendered by illusion, but erften also applicable to coniingent 

(’3 M.icjioB, is soum. Set Flos. Lib, 1, c. . ■) 
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beingsj whilst the supreme One alone exists really and absolutely. 
Divines and philosophers in the east, as well as in the west, seldom, 
if ever, considered Jupiter as the Supreme Being, whom they call 
DeVa in the east, or Deus in the west. Of him the Hindus never 
presume to make any image; and, according to Plato and Macro 
bius, 5‘J this was exactly the case in the west; and the Greeks and 
Hamans never ofiered up prayers, nor made sacrifices to him, exadlly like 
the Hindus ; and he was unknown to the multitude in the west, precisely ^ 
as in Indiaj even to this day. They speak of him in India with the 
most awful reverence, whilst they indulge themselves in the most 
obscene tales and legends concerning the embodied forms or deities of 
all ranks, exadlly like the Grteks and Romans, The reason is that these 
forms were mere mortals, according to the opinion of several respedlable 
schools in India, and also formerly in the west. Whenever a man can 
divest himself of every worldly affeeUon, either good or bad, by self 
denial, and has extinguished^ that is to say, subdued his senses, the 
inferior deities disappear, and concentrate themselves into the Tn-murUi: 
soon after, the Tn-mitrf/i itself disappears, and at that very moment, he 
exclaims / atn Brahme or Con, and he is then conscious of his being 
Brahme. To obtain this, it is not only necessary to divest yourself of 
every sinful taint and appetite; but also of every virtue, and laudable in¬ 
clination; for virtue does not difier from vice materially: it is vice itself, 
or the extremes of vice, but moderated; and the dlfierence betw'een them 
is the same as between a gentle, and an intense heat Virtue, of course, 
is a worldly affection, which the man, who renounces the world, ought 
to consider m the light of vice, as it is equally inimical to his purpose. 


MiCEoa. iasomn. Scipion. lab. I, c. 8*. 
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Virtue's reward is Swer^a, a temporary and local heaven, but it is in- 
sufficient to obtain heaven in our sense, or eternal bliss. The lord of heaven 
is. not the Supreme Being among the Hindus, no more than in the west for¬ 
merly. They bebeved also that the soul was Goo, an emanation or portion 
of him. The ancient philosophers, and CicEKo said, that the soul w&s 
God. This soul is called A'tmd,m Sanscrit, and Autme or Autmd m Greek. 
Anintitm detim, et prisci phUost^korum, et Tullius dixit. Anima famta 
divina, the soul is a divine form, or emanation, according to Macroijius;(“^ 
and this was also the opinion of Pythagoras, Whether the Druids of 
Britain iiad idols or not, is no where said; but those on the continent cer¬ 
tainly had, as well as those of Ireland. From a passage in Ciioas, it 
seems that they had, and that even some remained in his time. The de- * 
scription, he gives us of them, shpws they did not belong to the Romans, 
as tliey looked gritn and str^, like the maesta simulachra Deonim of the 
Germans, done without art. There is no reason why we should believe 
them free from the errors of the other Druids on the continent. The 
little we know of their do6lrinc is perfectly conformable to that of the 
Hindus; except their worshipping under the oak, wliich they called em¬ 
phatically Dru or the Tree, Dru, in Sanscrit, is a tree in gener.al: it was 
so in Greek formerly; ^d it signifies a forest in Russian. It was after¬ 
wards restridled to tlie oak among the Greeks, and the Celtic tribes* 
There are no oaks in India, except in the mountains to the north; but 
the Hindus have other trees equally sacred, and the Caths had a peculiar: 
regard for tlie ash- tree. 

The White goddess is represented witli a wlute complexion, mildly 
beaming Uke the moon. Her clothes are white, like tlie foam of tlic 
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Whiti Sea> In one liand she holds a guitar, and in the otlier a boot, lik« 
Albunea or the White goddess, commonly called the Tihurtim Sibyl. 

The White goddess, whose abode is in the iniite Island^ in the mid¬ 
dle of the Whitt Sea, is the Ltttco-Titea of the Gretks^ which implies the 
same thing exailly. She was the daughter of Cadmus; but others said 
that she was the wife of Neptune, and tlie daughter of Nereus or the 
ocean, according to Phurkutus. ^ ara^Xti Sansctilf signifies water, and 
Na'iiaVana, he whose abode is in the waters. From Na'rayana, the 
Greeks made Nereon in the objective, from which they formed the right 
case. The Greeks called her also Bun'e ; the LatianSt Al-^Bunaj and Al-~ 
Bunea. The root of these denominations is no longer to be found in the 
Greek language; but it still exists in the Celtic and its dialedls; FiV>h«, wen, 
vtn, fignify white, shinitig: Al-wen, Al-^nn, Al-Btn, remarkably white. 
In several diale6l3 of tlie peninsula of India, as in the Tamuti, and also in 
Ceylon, ben, and ven signify white. The ancient Greeks said phaennos for 
white, bright, jfe«» or pldonn in Galic: and the White Island in die 
Buxine Sea, is called Phaenna by Pindar, 

Leuco-Thea is represented as the goddess of the sea, and as con¬ 
stantly living with the daughters of Nereus, at the bottom of the ocean* 
These vrere her companions, and forined her retinue: hence they are 
called Ltuco~Theai^J^ereitiiS by Hesychius: and, as we have seen 
before, she was supposed by some to be daughter of Nereus, Near 
Tibur she was called Al^Bunea the Sibyl, and represented with a book, 
iaher hand- As one of the Parcce, she was the same with Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom, called also Skirra or the While goddess. She visits 
many places in various parts of die world, some once a year at stated 
times; and others she visits only every third, or fourth year. She comes 
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regularly once every year at Hmglajt at Cape Mud'an, Moran or Malana, 
,to the west of t!ie river Habf the Arbis Qf the ancienta. 


CM^PTMM IV, 


OJ the Chuknimg of the White Sea* 


I. The gods, after the creation, soon perceived that there were still 
many things wanting for the good of mankind, and more particularly on 
account of themselves. In their numerous wars with the giants, man:/ 
of the gods being killed, they were informed by VisHnu, that it was 
possible to procure a certain beverage, which would render them immor¬ 
tal. The task, however* was immense; for it consisted in throwing 
all the plants, and trees of the universe, according to some; but, accor¬ 
ding to others, only those that grew on the sides of the White moun^ 
tain or island, into the White sea; which was to be churned for a long 
time in order to obtain the butter of immortality, or Amrit, the ambrosia 
of the western mythologists; and the old moon* which was already of 

Amrity would serve as a leaven to predispose the whole mixture. The 

1 - 

old moon, as we observed before, was inert, and of little use; they wanted, 
also, intoxicating liquors to exhilarate themselves, and celestial nymphs 
for their own amusement. This churning took place in the Dufdparf or 
third age of the Manwintara of Cha*C 8HUSA, which immediately preceded 
that of Noah, ft lasted exadUy 29 years and five months, or 10,748 
days, IS hours and 18 minutes. This is obvidusl^ the revolution of Sa-' 
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TURN, which was in use amongst the inhabitants of the Isles in the J^or^ 
ik^rn Ocean, y^‘ho celebrated, with great |x>mp,the entrance of tliat planet, 
into the sign of Taurus, accordbg to rLUTARcn. 

It is declared in the Purdnas, and acknowledged by every body, 
that this momentous transadlion took place in tiie White sea; but the 

spot is more particularly pointed out in the Vardha-pnrdna, and others; 

1 

It happened in that part of the White sea called the Cahsddad'hi or 
the caldron-like sea; from its being an inland one, and surrounded on 
all sides, or nearly eo, by the land; froin which circumstance it was 
compared to a pot, or caldron. This sea w'as contiguous to the White 
island on one side, for on account of its contiguity, tire Amrit is said, 
in the Mais)Fa-J>urdna and others, to have been produced on, or near 
the White,, or silver mountain, called there also the mountain of Sdma 
or Limus. On the other side it bordered on Suvarna'^ivi^a or Ir^hnd: 
for we are told, in the Prikal-Cai’kdt that tiiere was a sea town'is that 
country, called Galas'a-puri, from its being situated on the Galas cdad'hif. 
or sea like a Galas'a or caldron. This caldron-llke, or land-locked sea,, 
is evidently the Irish . Sea, Into thds Galas'a, according to the Vdralia- 
purdJt*a, the gods flung all the plants, and agreed to chum it. This they 
did, sayi cur author, in Varan dleyam or Varuiiasydleyam, the abode,. 
dleyani, or st‘kdn of Varuk'’a, the god of the sea. His abode, to 
this day, is well known, and is in the very centre of that sea. The 
Mana and Irish mythologlsts, according to Col. Valancey, call Va- 
EUN A, Mananan-^Mac-Lir, Mananan, the son of the sea : and his abode, 
according to them, is in the Isle oj Man, or Afumiihras it is called by 
Insh bards. According to General Valancey, it was called also JWlr-* 
nand, which answers to the Momxda of Ptolemy* 


( 
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, After the gods had fixed on the most proper time for the churning of 
the sea of milk, they soon perceived, that it would be impossible for them 
to aecomplish this tremendous work, without the assistance of the giants. 
They made peace accordingly with thetn, imdfer tlie ihesf solemn promise 
of sharing with them the fruit of their joint labours. The godi^in gene¬ 
ral are represented as a weak race, but full of cunning, and very crafty; 
the giants, on the contrary, are very strong, and generally witliout much 
guile. The gods of the Gothsy and of tlie G/irtfo aiid Roimtnsj did not 
bear a much better charafter. Even among CkmtianSy there are old 
legends, in which the devil b most fegreglously taken in by holy men. 

Having tlius settled the conditions, they all went to work, and ga¬ 
thered all the trees and plants^ and dung them into the caldron-Iike sea. 
They then brought the mountain of Mmdara with infinite labour. It is 
said that this mountain is in the peninsula^ near the sea shore, and to the 
nortli of Madras t They placed it in the middle of the caldron-like sea* 
which they used for a chum, and mount Maitdara as a churning staSi 
The serpent Vdstici served them instead of a rope, and they twisted him 
round mount Mandaray and the giants were allowed to lay hold df the 
snake by the headhis fiery breath scorched the giants, and they 
came black: the unfortunate reptile sufliered much; he complained^^ but 
in vain. Mount Mandura began to sink; but Vishnu, assuming the 
shape of a tortoise, placed himself under it. In the Scanda-pat-dHa, 
chapter of the Sanata’^mdra-'Saahildt in the 75 th dedlion, we have 
a most minute account of the churning of the White sea by VishnV, 
the gods and the giants: the latter liad Bali at their head. Aftet 
churning for five years, the frotli began to appear : and after three years 

more, Varuw' i or SuRa'^ with her intoxicating liquors. The cow Cd* 
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mud'httiu ot Surdhhi appeared after another year's lahour. According 
to the Brahmjid^i-purdjiat she was worshipped by the gods, and both 
gods and giants were highly pleased, when they saw her. One year af¬ 
ter, the elephant Airdvata made his appearance; and the nest year a 
■ horse wth seven heads. Three months after, the Apsaras with Ram- 
BHA-DE'vi ,at their head, Chandra, or Lunus, came one year after : tlien, 
after three years more, was produced Caidrcdiaf a most subtile poison, 
flowing in large quantities; And then ViSijNU became black. It was of a 
fiery colour, and began to set fire to the three worlds. Mankind, being 
alarmed, began to caU opt, Ahl The eajrlh, in great distress, with 

Vishnu, waited on 'Siva, craving his assistance, '3iVA swallowed up the 
poison^' whfdi stuck in ins throat, and caused a most intolerable heat, 
which pardied his tliroat and body. His throat turned blue; from which 
circumstance he is worshipped under tlie name of Nila-cante'swara, 
or the lord with the blue throat. He called for the Ganges, and 
placed the moon on his forehead, and snakes round his neck, whose 
refrigerative powers are well knotvn. One year after, Cddunda appeared, 
or the unerring bow,and arrow. The next month a conch was produced, 
and the next year the famous Pdnjata tree. One month after, a jewel of 
an azure colour, called Cattslubha, and Jye'shta', or poverty, the eldest 
sister of Lacshmi, or wealth. Her dress was black, her hair yellow, 
her eyes red-; and her teeth were like the Cushmaii daf a sort of gourd, 
filie looked very old, wanted many teeth, with het* tongue lolling out 
of her mouth. She was pot-bellied; and the gods and Duityas were 
amazed at the sight of such a strange figure. Then Lacshmi appeared 
with a most beautiful countenance: her complexion was like gold, and 
she had large sw*elling breasts. Her cloaths were of the foam of the 
White Se&i in her hai^s sfie held a chaplet of Camaia flowers, or red lotos. 
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The gods and giants, or demons, were filled with rapture, when they 
saw her. 

* 

After churning for twelve years more, a learned physician, called 
D'kanwantarI, appeared, holding a vase full of Amrt£ or ambrosia. 
The gods drank of it; but to the giants they gave only intoxicating li¬ 
quors. The gods kept the cow Cdmad'kenu. Indra took the elephant 
Airdvata; and the sun, the horse, with seven heads. The gods seized 
the Apsaras. 'Siva retained C&danda^ or the unerring bow and arrows. 
VISHNU laid hold of the conch Pdnckaj&nyat the tree Pdrijatat the jew'el 
Caustuhha^ and looked wishfully at Lacshmi. ' She did the same at him; 
and the whole assembly kept their eyes fixed on her,. Pitamaha, or 
Brahma*, asked 'Siva, tt^whom Lacshmi should be given, , 'Sjva said, 
let her be given to Vishh u : she agreed to it. Then Siva ■ said, let us 
send for Sa OAR A or Ocean us, to perform the nuptial ceremony called 
Pdnigrahaf or laying hold of the h^d, on the isih of Cdrtica^ This 
day was fixed upon, because Vishnu awakes from his eight months 
slumbers, on the iith of the same month, exa^:lly die day before. 
Brahma' then sent for Nadit or Oceanus; when Lacshmi said, that her 
eldest sister must be married first, according to the Lnjunillion of the Vtdiis* 
A sudden gloom spread itself all over the assembly, but Vishnu relieved 
them from their uneasiness, by giving her to Uddalaca Rzshij w'ho w^as 
unmarried: but this was not eifeiled without much difficulty. The Riskl 
advanced with his bride, the daughter of the ocean, ever laithful to her 
consort, and Oceahus, taking water, poured it into the hands of the 
^Rtshi. Then Vishnu married Lacshmi and carried her to Vakunta. 
Uddalaca, with Jve'smta, went to his hermitage. Lacshmi is the god¬ 
dess of riches and fortune, and J ves'tha* of poverty and misfortune: 
'thb last is ever faithful to her consort. 
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, Ilf the Tdpi-c*hitJi'da, a section of tJie Scanda^purdn’a, it is said that 
VaWnI was given to Varun a, the Neptune of the Hindus. Charmed 
.with his prize, he set oflTvi'ith her in hia chariot, gently gliding along the 
surface of the sea ; quailing occasionally intoidcating draughts. Thus they 
passed through Lancd-dwara, pr the gates of Lancdt now the straits of 
Mdiaccd, beyond which ,the sage Agastya Itas an hermitage. Being 
intoxicated, they behaved disrespeafuUy to the holy man, who cursed 
Varuna. He became a Cskettri, and was born of Ajamj'da, under the 
name of Samvarn'a, who is considered as an Avatdm of Vakuk'a, the 
ruler of the waters, or SaitUndra. 

Besides theseor jewels, produced by the churning of tlie 
Sea, and from which the ^liite Island is also denominated Ratna-dwipa, 
and Mam^wtpa, other jewels or precious things were produced also, 
and are mentioned occasionally in the Purdn'as, It is declared, in the 
Prabhdsa-c handa, a seaion of the Scanda-purdn'a, tliat, after the churn¬ 
ing, there appeared a tree entirely of gold, called Lacshmi-vrlcsha, the 
'tree ofLACSHMi. or wealth. It is called also raishnavd^irlcsha, or the 
tree of the consort of Vishnu. Its situation is ascertained from the 
Cunidricd^tan^da, another seaion of the Scandap^jirdna. Barbarica, 
SGU of Ghatodcacha, the son of Bkima, the Pandava, wishing to Jeam* 
the Maka-vidyd-Vaishnavi, the great or secret doarine of Vishnu, 
went to Pdtdla, where Vishnu resides also, through a vhara, or 
passage, under the Calpa-^vrtcsha, or Faishnavd-vrksha, or tree of know¬ 
ledge. There sat J^dga^anyd, or a damsel, in the shape' (at least part- 
ly so) of a snake, performingin honour of the Ratna-linga, This 
^sage IS not far from 'Sn-parvaia, or the fortunate mountain, and is to 
west of it, Srt~parvata is called 'Sri-dwipa in the Vrthatcathd, 
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and Is the same witli the White Island. This tree is said* in the Vrthat-^ 
cat’hd, to be in die western parts of Suvama-dwipa, or Juvemim and 
here the passage into hell is placed under it. JUNo[|or LacshmQ had 
such a tree; for* when she married Jupiter she made him a present of 
golden apples. 

In the Padma-furdna^ section of Bhu-^^handaf it is said, that four 
damsels were produced through this churning, like so many jewels. 
Xhey stood as if peeping out of the caldron* and their names are Su-* 
LAcsniii, VarukTj 'Sreshta* orjYEsHTA, and Cu MOD A 4 Vvhen pujd 
IS performed* on particular occasions* ki honor of Lacshmi'* they represent 
the Calas’ddad'M by a water pot; and, after repeating proper spells* 
Lacshmi comes peeping out of the ppL She is always present* though 
seldom visible* as may be supposed. 

In the Brahmdnda-purdnaf se^ion of haUtopdehydndf it is added* that 
this churning produced also a plant called Vijnya, ever vidlorious* which 
Bkairava or 'Biva kept for his own use* Then the goddess Ambica' 
appeared, seated in a flow'er of the white lotus. It is she, who grants 
boons to all the.:World- She is ‘Sri, prosperous; in her hand is a Padma 
flower. She sprang from the Cskira‘m€Jidrn^av,at or the great, and 
famous "White ocean; which assuming a human shape, presented her 
with a chaplet of Padma flowers. Vishva-carma, or Twashta , made 
her presents of bracelets, and other ornaments, from his own shop. She 
then went and seated herself on the bT’east of Vishnu. Bali* and the 
otiier Dailyds were enraged at this; and beconaing outrageous, forcibly 
took the vase of .dwT'Jif out of the hands of Dhanwantari. The gods 
attempted to recover it from them, but in vain,, Vishnu then assumed ; 
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the shape of a female deity, in which are concentrated the iUu^ 

sive powers of Vishnu. The giants, at the sight of her, were thrown 
into a state of rapturous ecstacy, and resigned the vase to her. She then 
directed the gods and giants to place themselves in two rows, and to sit 
domi. She made the giants to agree, that the gods should be served first, 
Ra’hu, being distrustful, placed himself between the sun and moon, who 
recognizing him, pointed him to Moumi', who had already given hhn a 
email portion of the beverage of immortality. She, however, cut off hia 
head, which flew up to heaven. Mohjni', having served out the /tmrif 
to the gods, placed the vase on the ground, and disappeared, A dread¬ 
ful confiifl took place between the gods and giants, in which the sun and 
moon sufieied mueft. The gods prevailed at last, and Indra was acknow¬ 
ledged as sole sovereign of the gods. 

i 

In the Rdmdyeu'a of Valmica, se6Hon of the TudJ'ha^'AanVat and 
in other it is declared that Vishnu himself cut off Ra 'mu's 

head; and that the event happened on the very place, where the Amrft was 
made ( Amjfta-^st'hdne) in the northern parts of the White Sea^ in the coun¬ 
try of the three peaks, called Chandra^ or of the moon, Drdtia like the sun 
or Suvarn*at and Vaidiha : and from the context it seems that this happened 
on DroVn, From that time Ra'hu is constantly endeavouring to destroy 
the sun and moon; like Typhon, according to Egyptian mythologists. 
He was thunder-struck by Jupiter, and fell, according to some, into the 
quick-sands of the lake SirhoniSt called also Sirbon^ and Sarhonts. Now 
SwarbhdnUj one of Ra'hu’s names, signifies light of heaven, and in that 
charafter, he answers to Lucifer. Like Ra’hu, Typhom, according to 
AN, often appeared in the shape of a crocodile. Others said, that this 
happened at Hemopolht the PatumQs of Herodotus. We are informedt 
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by Stephanus of Byzanliump that when Typhon was smitten by light¬ 
ening, and blood, (kaima in Greek,) flowed from his wounds, the place, 
where he fell, was thence, called Hamus, though it had likewise the name 
of Hero. It was called also Heroott, or Heroum, a derivative form from 
Ra'hu or Rakum; and Heroopolis probably is the town or place of Ra ho, 
for Rdhoo-polis. This head is what the call Abui~kaul, ihs father 

of terrors. The Goiluck tribes, having neither crocodiles, nor dragons in 
their country, have introduced the wolf Fenr/r, who is constantly running 
after the sun and moon to destroy them, and will ultimately succeed. , 
Ra'hu's name is pronounced Ra'cu in the Deccdti, and particularly in the 
Tama/t dialed. Rh<ecus was one of the giants, who waged war against 
the gods, and he was put to death by Bacchus, in the shape of a lion. 
Adbe' Pluche<«> says, that Hoaus, or the sun, having been worsted by 
Rhcecus, found means to elude his pursuit, by appearing before him in 
the shape of a lion. I do not know on what authority he grounds this 
bis assertion. 

This churning of the White sea was, it seems, unknown to the western 
mythologists: at least very faint traces remain of this notion; if it ever 
existed among them. 

The birth of Venus or LacshmI has some affinity with it: for we read 
that Saturn, having cut off Cielus's privities, he flung them into the sea, 
where, being mixed, and agitated with the foam, they gave birth to 
Venus, This is the same legend with that concerning the churning; for ^ 
the plants and trees are positively asserted to be the Unga of the ruling 
power of the Calpa, and of which he is deprived by his successor. 


(i) Under the word-HeiwpoKj. 

W Fre/teh Encyctnp. v. Deluge. 
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It seems also, tliat It was once a general opinion, tliat the moon had 
not been created with tlio rest of the world, but appeared afterwards. 
This is the opinion of the Hindus t and it was also prevalent in the west. 
The Arcadians boasted tliat they were more ancient than the moon; and 
several old historians, among whom was Theodorus of Chnlcis, said that 
the moon made its appearance a little before the war of the giants, ex-» 
s€tly like the Paurdnks, 

This churning of the Cs/iTjVdtfifl'i/, or caldron-llke sea, owes perhaps 
<■ its origin to some strange convulsion of nature, in that part of the world, 
accompanied with dreadful storms, and some irruption of the sea; in con- 
sequence of which the shores of the Caldsa sea were strewed with the 

r 

wreck of nature in that part pf the country, such as plants, and trees torn 
from the adjacent country, with large masses of amber, and ambergris, 
which are only the coarser parts of the celestial Amrit or ambrosia. 
There are certainly obvious vestiges remaining of such a dreadful catas¬ 
trophe; such as the giant’s causeway, on the fmh coast, and other re-' 
mains of volcanic convulsions on the adjacent shores of Scotland. The 
direful ehedts pf spej} a cpnvulsion of nature, in U^at part of the world, are 
still more clearly described in the Purdnasi as will appear, when I come 
to treat of the origin of the Vaitaran'i or Styx^ 

The hie oj called Monoeda by PpoLEWY, and Manand by Irish 
SaiachkSf according to General Valancev, being exactly in the centre 
cf the churn, or caldron, seems to be the mountain of Mandara, called 
also Mdttda, which was brought from distant countries, 'with infinity 
trouble, for the purpose of churning this sea, 

the Hdidsya-c'handat a se^lio^ of the Scandit*^urdn'at it is said ' 
that a holy Rhhif called DAD'HicHt, swallowed up riie sacred books, 
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tvhilst the gods and giants were liusied in chiinilng die White Sea^ m 
order to preserve tlicm-; and this R$sht will be; furtiicr noticed, when I 

come to the legende.jrclating to TwashtA. 

•« 

Mo’iiini, or tlie illusive or deceiving powers of Vssiinu, is not single. 
She has many subordinate forms, who are fully possessed of the recjul- 
slte qualifications, and necessary blandishments, to deceive those, who 
put themselves in their power. Intoxicating draughts, or Surd,‘arc 
generally used by them ; hence they might V^ith propriety be called 
SurdyMt^is^ Surattis., or Sireties ^ Tliese, says Ovjd, were contemporary 
with pROsERPtNE and her companions, in her excursions into the mea¬ 
dows, Her naine, in Sduecfitf is Sarppan i-devi. Pra-Sarppani is gram¬ 
matical, but never used. 'Siva, bearing of the irresistible powers of Mo- 
MINI, resolved to try them himself. For this purpose, he went with 
Parvati to the Cshtroda. or White Sea, to the Jf^iite Island. V rsuxu and 
Lacshmi came to meet them ', but when Vishnu understood the purpose ‘ 
of his errand, he did what he could to dissuade him from it, but in vain. 
The company, which consisted of the two goddesses, with Vishnu and 
‘Siva, being seated, Mo^htni suddenly appeared, and played her part so 
well, that ‘Siva, unable to contain himself" any longer, ran after her in a 
£tate of dlstra(5lioti: but she eluded his pursuit, and lils setnett fell to the 
ground, Vishnu, out of respect, took it up in his Eiand, and blew it into 
the car of a young woman called Akjani, W'ho was making tapasya .* and 
It found its way into her womb. She conceived, and as soon as the child 
wajs born, he'proved remarkably playful; and mistaking the sun for some 
fruit, or play thing, leai>edup, and extending his ann, seized the yoke 
of the suii's chariot, which he broke, and with it fell to the ground. In 
tills fall, his face and chin were so much.disfigured and bruised, tliat he 
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was called Hanuma'n. He is supposed by some to be tlie son of Vayu 
or Mabuta; but it is a mistake ; for he is - of tlie seed of Maha’-oeVa ; 
and was conveyed into the womb of AnjauI through the assistance of 
Vayu^ the wind, or breath of Vishnu. 

IL On the nth of Cirtira, Vishnu arose from his slumbers : on the 
isth his nuptials with Lacshmi' were celebrated, with great pomp, in 
the Island. Old Samuora, or Ocean us, her father, gave her 

away, and officiated as high priest. The inhabitants of the Tri-Bhdvanar 
or the three worlds, were present. Bali, witli the other giants, fired 
with rage and resentment, waged war against the gods, which lasted 
three days, namely, the 13th, 14th and 15th, of Cdrtica; but Vishnu 
proved victorious, and cont^uered the diree worlds. During'these three 
days, the gods,greatly alarmed, remained in the IHtiU Island^ seated 
on the which border* on the White Sea.^^i LacshmI slept 

hi the midst of them: but on the 15th, the giants being entirely routed, 
she slept apart in the caiysc of a Camala or Padma, flower. From that 
time she is known, and worshipped, under die name of Padma', or Ca- 
mala'Devj. In some PurdnaSj it is asserted, that Bali took her priso- 

f 

ner, and many of the gods, whom he confined. The place where she 
slept apart in ihc flower of the Padma or lotos, was of course called 
Camald-sl’hdnam^ or the place of the goddess Camala'. This was pro¬ 
perly rendered into the western languages by Camaio^unum, or Camtilo-^ 
dunum. The deity worshipped there, was, it seems, of the masculine 
gender, the god Camulus, with the titles of Sanctus and Fortis^ and 
whom the Romans supposed to be Mars. This diflercnce of sex is not 
so material, as would appear at first sight- The sexes of several deities 
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were far from being ascertained among the western mythologists; tliougb- 
in general otherwise va. India, 

VEmrs, ofLacshmi, was both male and-female j nay some even asser¬ 
ted, that Venus was tfie moon, and a god, not a goddess according to 
MACROBius.f>> The Panhians said that Venus was Lunus. The appella¬ 
tion of Venus is nefther Grwi nor JLdtiiVt and was‘unknown at Rom^ du¬ 
ring the time of the kings. Vishnu is also called Camala-pbabhu or Ca- 
Mutus. 

In the Brahma-^vaivarltaf seiflion of the Pratr^j-c'han^da^ wc read that 
Bh AG AVAN A ssid to Ra'ma', « O LacshmI, hcyc bom in the Sem 

“ there send a portion ofyburSelft” and to Brahma* he said, “ O Fad- 
“ MAjA* in the Padina Rower, chum the ocean, ariJ produce LaCsh- 

Mi for the gods/* I^av^ng thus spoken. He disappeared. The gods 
Having churned the ocean, among other jewels LacshmI appeared, with 
a chaplet of flowers in her hand, which she gave to him, Vh'o sleeps in 
tfie l^hite Sea. SKe then became VAisHNAvi-SATi. 

All tfie gods worsfiipped her, and through her mercy recovered their 
own country, ^Swita^dwlpa,^ from the giants, Indra performed his ab¬ 
lutions at a saCred* pool, and put on two-clean mantles; he then placed 
the water pot- before him^ and worslwpped it, in order to bring down 
LACSHMi into the Cshfrdda. He invoked the six gods as usual, G an’k s a, 

Dines A thesuP, VAHNifire,. Vishnu, 'Siva' and 'Siva', and worshipped 
them; He then called down Lacshmi, saying, “ O Maha-Lacshmi t 
•* Paramaiswarva-ru'pini, with the countenance of Parmeswara, 
He then worshipped'her, Brahma was officiating, as high priest, and pr^ 
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seijting flow.ers> of tlie Pdrijdid trstj, ssidj “ on VdicujithA thou aiif 
♦* Maha^-Lacshmi : in the CshiTodcb-sugdrUt th^ art Raja-Lacsiimi-^ 
The gods worshipped lier: to.every one she.granted a boon; and gave a 
chaplet of flowers to Bhacava^na ; and tiien went and seated herself on 
the breast of, Hari, who sleeps in the Cshirdda. 

In the same book, Lacshmi is said to have performed tapasya Jqx 
>00,000 years, in the flower of the Pddnuit standing on. one foot, in order 
to obtain Vjsnsu. She then saw 'Sri-CrIshna, or Vishnu, who said,. 
** thou shalt be my wife, wheij .1 assume the shape of Vara ha ;,but in the 
“ mean, time be the 'SacH of Agni^ vvhich ' 54 fif,or energy, burns every 
" thing: be also the wife of ' 3 iva- Vuhjiif Agnif or tire, for an liundred 
" years of the gods, w]U have no other wjsh,^ but to please thee." She, 
conctyved by Jiiiij: tlie gestation lasted twelve years, and three beautiful 
sons were bpjrn unto her; DAfSHiN'A'GN!,GARHApATYA, and^AHAVA niya, 
tliFce sacred hres. LacshmI is represented as performing this religious 
austerity on one foot, with fervor and faith, but with no less impatience. 
She was counting the hours, and constantly looking up to that happy mo¬ 
ment dr Cd/u, when she was to become the consort of Vishnu. Though 
not SO'called explicitly; yet she b represented as Cakpid or CdUpsdj or 
anxiously wishingtfbr that Cflfa, or period, or from Gdtib-Hpsd qv CdP~ 
kpsd nearly synonymous. Calypso was the dRUghtcr of Ocbasus like¬ 
wise, and ultimately married ATLASjti) who Is represented by Vaba'ha, 
a forni'or AruLA without equals or Vishnu,, aocgrdihg'to the promise 
made to her by-V ishku hitnee^f^ On a Gr^sit'medil, inserted, I bellevei 
in Mt: D’^Hawcarvillb’S vvorks; there i$' a female deity, represented 
standing on one foot in a flower, which looks very^much like that of the 
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lotos. Homer places Calvpso in Ogygia; but, according to Apuletus^^J 
Hvglnus, and I believe Mela, Calypso lived in Aida, Mata, the 
Ay ay am, or Ayasa of the Puran'as, and nearer of course to Aiks and tltc 
White Island, 

'Siva, after swallowing the poison, as before related, went to Himalayaf 
where he burled himself in the snow. There are many places of worship 
dedicated to 'Siva, under that title; but the original one is in the fVidte 
Island, It Is very doubtful, whether our ancestors knew^ any tiling of 
this churning, and of the deadly poison produced by it, and of a deity' 
swallowing it up. In that case, there was ho such a place in the White 
Island. Yet I cannot resist the temptation; and I am inclmed to believe it 
not altogether improbable, but that many of these idle legends originated 
in the west. If so, there might have been such a place j and it could not 
have been far from Ca-mahdunum, The poison, which 'Siva drank up, is 

called, in Sanscrit, CdU’Cu'ta, or the black lump or mole, because it re- 

! 

malnedlike a lump in 'Siva's throat, which looked like Kc£ta, a peak,also 
a lump or mole. Cdla-c^ta, in Welsh, is T-du^man, or the black lump 
or mole: and this was, according to Ptolemy, the name of a river in 
England, now called the Black-water, in Essea;. It might have been 
supposed once, that the black stinking mud of marshes and fens, and 
more particularly that of the mosses, so baneful to living creatures, was 
produi^d in consequence of this churning; probably the emblem used to 
signify some dreadful convulsion of nature in these parts. That such a 
thing happened in the western ocean, Is attested by tradition: and such 
was its violence, and the dreadful consequences, which attended it, that 
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they could not but suppose, that it had destroyed entirely the Atlantis, 
and left nothing in its place but mud« 

A DEITY is then introduced, putting a stop to the progress of this black 
and poisonous substance, ready, according to the Purdn as, to overwhelm, 
not only the fFhiU hiand, but the whole world also. The serpent 
Midgard, living at the bottom of the sea, like Ananta, and vomiting 
torrents of deadly poison, and surrounding the world like 'Sesha-na'ca, 
is the subjetit of several fundamental legends in the mythology of the 
GoMf; but absolutely unknown to the G/wjI'j and Romans, This Cdloi- 
ciita, or black lump of poison, stuck in 'Siva's throat, like the apple tliat 
Adam ate, and occasioned tliat protuberance since called Adam's apple 
or bit- 

IIL The other jewels produced by this churning, were the Apsaras, or 
nymphs, with Kambha' as their chief. These were Jewels indeed, created 
for the amusement of the fndrd-^icas or gods. Rambha'-devi is the first, 
several others are mentioned, as Tilottama', Urvasi &c. These are 
also of infinite 8er\'ice to Indra, whose situation is rather precarious. 
He was originally a mere mortal;• but was informed, that the throne of 
heaven belonged to whatever man could perform one hundred As'vami^ 
or sacrifices of a horse, which he did. The giant Bal! was 
near succeeding ; but Imdra, with the assistance of Cacust'ha, proved 
vidlorious, and mow wields the thunderbolt, and dispenses rain.'^^CiAcu- 
s'tha was a most powerful prince, and granted his assistancff*¥(S^"lifDRA, 
on condition that he would carry him on his shoulders against his enemies. 
Indka was forced to comply with this humiliating condition, andtb march 
against the giants, his enemies, with Cacust'ha seated on liis shoulders, 
(or Catuda, in liansmt, properly a hump, being the space betw'cen tlie 
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shoulders, close to the neck.) From that circumstance he was callea 
Cacust'ka, or be who is seated on ihe Cacud; and mankirid are' ^ohie- 
tiraes called, in the the children of CaCust^ha. I ndra, how¬ 

ever, proved victorious every where, and thus ascended the throne d'f 
the heavenly mansions, there to remain, fill another, equally for^hat^, 
dispossesses him, by performing an hundred As'vafjiid*has. For this rea¬ 
son I NOR A is always watching the a<5lions of men beldVv, and whenever 
he finds any one attempting to perform the prescribed Aswamd'fiast he 
generally waits till they arc nearly cothpleted, and then sends ah 
Apsaras or two, who never fail to spoil the unfortunate man's .devotions. 

These nymphs were not unknown, In the most remote parts of the 
western world, their native country, according to the Paurdnics: and they 
are probably the goddesses Ram.^h^ or Rumah J!, mentioned in some’ in¬ 
scriptions found on the northern parts pf England, and I believe ©n the 
banks of the ; but their name Is never found in the first casej Ther^ 

j is a place, in the northern parts of Engfand, called RurnabUs by the anony¬ 

mous geographer of Ravenna; hnd probably their ffiie name was RaMdehne, 
or Rumaeba, In the inscription, upon an altar found at Lowfher, in /Fej/* 

ptoreland, we read deabus matribus.tramai &c. In tlie room of 

yRAMAi; Dr. Gale proposes to read Brama, but I think the true reading 
is D«6hs JVfi/tn2»MS ET RAMAi tui OT Rumdtbhr and in the inscnplioti men- 

■ ■ - , I ■' * 

tioned by Gr'ut£R, RumdhaeUs for Rutnaeh'dhus, 

The mother goddesses, or Matres, make a most co^picuous 
figure in India, where they are called Mdtri-^ez>z% Matrfs Dea. 'll'kcy 
are seven in number, and are always invoked together, ^o nuptial rites 
are performed without previously performing the pujd in their honor. 
They draw seven parallel lines or strokes perpendicularly, with darified 
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butter. These are intended to represent the seven morfier goddesses; 
they then perform the pujd and f>radac3kinat at go in procession round 
them. These were well known in tlie west. The Mdtri~Devis are also 
called Jandni^vi . in Sanscrit; hence the Junoms-Decs of the RommSf 
who were the same with the mother goddesses/ Keysler aays» that the 
mother goddesses, worshipped in GomI^ were also called Mdtris^Familias; 
and he cites Cesar's commentaries as his authority. Maier^Famlias an¬ 
swers to the Cula-Dcvatdf literally Dens or Dea-Farniiias of the Hindus; 
and out of respe£l, mothers are often called Jandntdevt. 

The present moon was created, as we have seen, a little before the 
war of the gods with the giants. This circumstance was not unknown to 
the western mythologists; for Theodorus, the Chalddiarit informs us 
that SelenCf or Lunat made her appearance a little before that famous war. 
This circumstance is. also noticed by Aristok of CAros, and DiOKYsius of 
Chalcist according to Mr. Bryant.(^) This shows that the system of my¬ 
thology in the west, was die same with that of the Hindus, Of the for¬ 
mer we have only a few scattered fragments, but the deficiency may be 
supplied from the Purdn'as. 

The famous tree Pdrijata^ a sort of JfyetantheSt is another invaluable 
jewel procured by this churning. It is not singular; there are many others 
In difierent parts of the world. They are called in general Calj^a~vrlcsh(i, 
and are endowed w'ith knowledge and speech, like the oaks of Dodona; 
and of the wood of such a tree, the Argo must have been made. Some 
Ckrishans believed also in these Calpa-vrkshaSt endowed with reason, 
and of course with the faculty of speech, according to Stephakus Go* 
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barus, as cited by Photius. By approacliing them in a respcdlFul man¬ 
ner, you obtain from tlietn knowledge, riches and every thing you can 
wish for: unfortunately they are very difficult of access. Theae Catpa- 
xnricslias or Calpa-dniftias are of an extraordinary size, covering generally 
a space of an hundred yojauas. This P drijdta, tree in die White Isltind 
is called Janma^Calpdnaca : it sprang up at the birtli of JmA or Budd ha, 
and is near the shores of the WUte Sea, %vhich comes up to its roots. 
This is the Calpa-^ricsha of the gods, which grants every boon. Neat 
it the Dicltydddris, or worshippers of JiiiA, cut tlieir hair and fling it 
into the White Sea. There was also a garden of Pdrijdta trees in the 
middle of the island, in or near the town of Varrdmati, in which resides 
Vishnu, according to the Padma-pnrdn'a, se(5lion of Uttara< handa. 

The Pdrijdta tree, and particularly that in the Whte Island, arc em¬ 
phatically caUed, in lexicons, drum or dm, or the tree. Besides this chief 
of trees, there were also In the sacred isles, others of different sorts. 
There was the Cshtra tree, a sort of jessamine, which, according to the 
Vardhaimran^ sprung up from the White Sea; this remains in the 
White Island. There is also a Fdta-mula, a sort of Indian fig-tree, of 
an immense size. There is a golden Calpa-Vricsha in Ireland, and a 
Jfyagrddha, or Indian fig-tree, in the islands to the nordi of Scotland. 

IV. The Vat'a tree, in 'Swcta-dwzpa, was originally a single hair, 
that fell from the body of Vishnu to the ground. It is considered as a 
manifestation of Vishn u, or as Vishnu himself. This tree was conveyed, 
in a most surprising and miraculous manner, to Jagan-ndt'i^a, on the 
coast of Utcald^eda, or Orissa, in the time of king Indradyumna. 
according to the Scanda-purdna, sedllon of Uicalorc handa, paragraph 
of the Purushdttama-inahdtmya. Tliere Na'raoa is introduced saying 

O o 
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to Indra-dyumna, “ Brahme has sent me to teH you to perform a thou* 
** sand Mahd-Cratu$ or sacrifices, in order to please Purusho’ttama, 
“ whom he will bring from the JVhiie Island. Then you will see, with your 
« own eyes, Da'rava-tanum-Vishnum, or VisHifu, in the shape of a tree: 
« this tree is really Hari~Avatdra" Jaiwini adds, that Na'hada shewed 
the king a proper place for the performance of religious rites, and the gods 
to live in, in Swarn!a-Sucata, There is a Vafa, or fig-tree, one yq/ana broad, 
and iwo in height, about ten miles. It is very old, and it bestows moesha 
on men: whatever man dies upon his roots, obtains eternal bliss: what¬ 
ever man secs this Nyagrad^ha tree, hb sins are removed: for it is Na ra- 
yana^s countenance. West of it is CHATunMURm-ViBatr, or Jagah- 
waVha, and to theriorth is the S'ihdn of NafsiNHA. There he will come 
to shew mercy unto thee; and thy country will become Bhoga-bhumij like 
"Sweia^dwipa. This is not to be revealed to any body, except those, who 
are likely to obtain mdesha. From Swsta-dwipat Viehu or Vishnu will 
come himself: in other places, they have only portions of his essence. 
Then Indra-oyumna praised Vishnu, and a voice from heaven was 
heard saying, “ be of good cheer," The king performed afterwards the 
prescribed number of sacrifices in the country of PurushdUamat and he 

■P 

had already performed a thousand but one, when he looked like a god, 
and on the seventh at night he fell asleep, and during the fourth watch 
he saw Vishnu ^and Swtta‘-dwtp(s like a sphaticaf or white 
and shining crystal, surrounded by the Cshlra^Sagara, There are Maha~ 
Calpa-drumst and it abounds with odoriferous flowers, and exquisite fruitSi 
There are the mirttis or divine forms of BijacaVana, the shell, and 
the Chacra in human shapes, in a large edifice, divine, of precious stones, 
with a throne supported by lions, adorned with jewels, and resplendent, 
like the cold rippling of the IPhiu Sta. On this throne he saw Dev am 
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God, he who wields the shell, and Chacra or coit, and the Gaddt a short 
club, like a blue cloud, with a chaplet of flowers. This is the abode of 
'Sill', the prosperous goddess. On his right, Lacshmi, th? most beautiful 
and accomplished goddess, is seated on a Padmdsana or Padma flower; 
she who is LaVanya', or beautiful, the daughter of the ocean. On his 
left he saw the all knowing Chacra; the Saitacadicas, and Munis were 
praising him. Nara-vaha, or the chief or king of men, was highly de¬ 
lighted with this vision. He awoke and compleated the thousandth Mva~ 
mf’d'ha, and went to perform his ablutions in the southern sea,near a place 
called Bilveswara, Then a Brafhmn came and informed him, tltat a 
/r«, with a divine countenance, was advancing very fast toward the 
shore, a great part of which appeared above the water, and was of a 
red colour i and that the Ckacruy and shell, were coming along with 
it. It was resplendent like the morning sun, and was then very near 
the bathing house. The whole shore was fifled with^ its fragrance, 
and its name was Sad'kdran'a, or common. It is Deva-itUrukah, or 
sprung from the land of the gods. It ^vas really God, coming in the 
shape of a tree. The king was astonished : this tree, says Na rada, is that 
which you saw in a vision in the fFlUte Island: it is Vishnu ; a hair 
from the body of him, who resides there, fell to the ground, took root, 
and became a tree. It is an Ansdvatara, and this tree is truly Puru- 
shdvata'rn. Great is thy fortune. O king! The tree was brought ashore, 
and VisvACARMA was applied to, who sent an able carpenter with his 
tools: but he insisted to work in secret; for whatever man. who should 
hear the noise lie made, whilst at work, would become deaf, go to heU, 
and his children be wretched. 


ESSAY ON THE SACRED ISLES 


m 

The Chaturmurtti at JaganndVha^ or fourfold image, consists of Vish- 
Nu» his wife Sushadha'j the Chacra, and Baladiva. 

The British Isles w^erc considered in the west as another world, perfe6l 
and complete in itself; but of smaller dimensions: hence the anonymous 
geographer of Ravenna says, that philosophers of old used to call Britain 
a microcosm. This is conformable to the notions of the Hindus, who 
say that it is another and exactly the half of it, in all its dimen¬ 

sions. Divines in r/6ef entertain exactly the same idea: for they likewise 
call the clysium of Hopameh, in the west, another world. These islands 
are obviously the Sacred Isles of Hesiod, who represents them as situated 
an immense way njA*,) toward the north-west quarter of the old 
continent.t^) From this most ancient and venerable bard I have borrowed 
the appellation of Sacred Isles, as they are represented as such, by the 
followers both of Brahma' and Budd^ha, by the Odaese, and even by the 
wild inhabitants of the Philippine Islands* 

Il£»ofi. Theof; V. 1014, 
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Catalogue Indian Medicinal l^lants and DmgSf 
with theiT iN^aines 171 the Hindustani and 
Sanscrit Languages. 


Bv JOHN FLEMING, Esq, M. D. 


gubettisement. 

The following catalogue is intended chiefly for the use of gentlemen 
of the medical profession on their first arrival in Iruiia, to whom it must 
be desirable to know what articles of the Matefia Medica this country 
affords, and by what names they may find them. 

The iystematic names of the plants arc taken from Wi lldenow s ed V 
of the Species Plmtarum L. with the exception of .some new species, not 
included in that work, whi^ Iiave been arranged in the system, and de¬ 
scribed by Dr. Roxburgh ; who, with his usual liberality, permitted me to 
transcribe their specific charafters and trivial names from his manuscript. 

IK ascertaining and fixing the mredu^dni and names which 

i:orfcsp6nd to the sysUmtk, a point of considerable diflkulty, but essen: 
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tial for the purpose of this catalogue, I have been greatly assisted by Mr. 
CoLEBROOKE, on whose thorough acquaintance with, oriental literature, as 
well as his knowledge in botany, I knew that I could confidently rely. 

The Hindustani and Sanscrit words are expressed in Raman charadlers, 
conformably to the system of notation recommended by Sir William 
Jokes; but as many prefer, for the Hindustani, the system of Mr. Gil¬ 
christ, the names in that language are printed according to his orthogra¬ 
phy, at the bottom of the page. 

For the virtues and uses of such medicinal plants and drugs as are al^- 
ready well known in Europe, I have judged it sufficient to refer to the two 
latest and best works on the Materia Medica, Murray's " Apparatus 
“ Medicalninum,"* and Woodville's “ Medical Botany ."-f' Of the qua¬ 
lities of those articles which are known only in this country, some account 
is now offered; which, however brief and imperfe6l, will, it is hoped, have 
at least the efFedt of promoting further inquiry. 

• I . medici:n'Al plaj^ts. 


_ 'Ab_rus pskcjtobius. (W.) Cwncftat') H. Gvnjd S, 

The Seed. H, Sactied S, 

THE root of this plant, when dried, coincides very exailly, in appear- 
ance and medicinal qualities, with the liquorice root, and is often sold for 
it in the bazars. 

* Apparatus IdcdlcaBiIiiiini &c. ADi^ore Je. Ahdjiea. MvaHAV. Tem. VI. 8. 
Cotting, 17£X). 

f Meciiuat Botauj Sec. Fj WiLLiAii AVdodtillBj M. D> 4ireLi. 41 q* X/ondt iT91^ 
t'J Cooncha, {*) JtvUce, 
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The lowest weight in use among the Hindu druggists takes it’s deno« 
mitiation froni the seed of the Gunjd, though the fi<5litiotis weight is nearly 
double tliat of the seed. Sir William Jokes found, from tlie average of 
numerous trials, the weight tsf one Gunjd seed to be a grain and five six*' 
teenths. The ReUi weight u^ed by the jewellers and druggists is equal 
to two grains throe sixteenths nearly. See Asiatick Researehes 11. p. 154 * 
and V. p. 92 . 

Acacia Arabic a. (W.) H. 8, 

The Gum. Babal-cd Gujid.W If. 

* 4 

The Acacia J^ilotica (W.) w'hich yields tlie Gummi Arahkum of the 
European pharmacopoeias, is not found among the numerous species of 
Acacias that are natives of Hindostan; but the gum of tlie Babul is so 
perfedfly similar to gum Arabic, that, for every purpose, whether medici¬ 
nal or economical, it may be substituted for it. The bark of the tree^ 
like that of most of the Acacias^ is a powerful astringent; and Is used, 
instead of oak bark, for tanning, by die European manufaaurers of* 
leather in Bcn^aL ^ 

Acacia CATBcan, tW.) Ehai^arm H. Chadirii S. 

Afiwtoaa Cd/e MuBaAv IL 54th , 

Mimosa Catechu I'l' oodtille H. 183, 

Acorcs Calamus. (W.) H. Vachd S. 

Murbiv, V. 39. 

WOOOVILLB. 111. 47^, 

^ I i *" 

‘Allium Satibum. (W. ) ieAwaW H, iasawa S, 

Murray. V, 1^* ^ 

WoojJviLEE. JII. 473 . . 


OJ Biibo^, 


Btubooi^ka Gaend. 


(s) KM<^‘ Buchi t*> Luhsuh.^ 
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^lox PsjtFoiuTJ, (IV.Ji Ghi-Cumdr^^} Gkriitt'’Cumdti vaA TaFUntS. 

The Gum; H, JHustbbtri^y Ar^b, 

MurraYj V. 238, 

' WOODVILLE, III, 55$* 

I 

I 

t.4LPtxi.4 Cjtno J MOMS3£, (RoxB.) Ildcki^*) U. Eld S* 

. -(Murrat, V. 6L 

^inom^m Cardamomum. . 

■ ^ OQ D VI L-L£| ■i-tj 

•Aitouuif Zil>’Oin£jt, (W.J jtfrfractW II. Ardraca^, 

The dried root, So«f 7t H, Sunf’Ji/ S, 

AnuJtopoQOK ScjfiEy/tNTinrs, j[W, ) H. S. 

Murray, V- 443. 

*■ ■* 

'J'yis under the name of J««ciis OiibrfffRs, had formerly a place 

in all Ae European pharmacopoeias, but it is now rarely met with in the 
shops. It continues, however, to he a favourite herb with the Asiaticks, 
both for medicinal and culinary purposes. The Hindu pradlitioners con.- 
slder the infusion of the leaves as sudorific, diuretic and emmenagogue, 

j . ■ 

\yhatever title it may have to these virtues, it is at least a very agreeable 
diluent; ^4^ on account of it's fragant smell, aroinatic flavour, and 
■warm, bitterish, but not unpleasant taste, is generally found to be a drink 
very grateful tp the stomach in sickness. Many Europeans^ with whom tea 
does not agree, use, instead of it, the mfi;tsioa of this pl?nt, to which tliey 
^tave given the name of lemon-grass, 

tdifFXJFUjtr Sotpjt ( Roxb, AfS,) Sevsi^ H. J^tsrd^d S, 

Sp. CTi.if—Annual. Leayca Euperdecompound. Umbel of 5—15 equally ele¬ 
vated radii, Fruit pblong, fiat, Secd^ without a membranaceou9>margin, and 
'jritb three ribs on the base, 

* 

AifSTffUH P^xjaoRiPM (Roxb. MS-) H, Mad’kurica S, 

Sp. CA.—Annual. Erect, Ramous. Leavea supcrdecompound. Umbel of 


S} Et^ea. (pi. Moospbior. 

CundicL 5pif, 


Ilachce, 

* I 

p) ilv^ooree. 


li) Udfuic, 
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from 10 to 20 unequally elevated radii. Fruit obloag*! deeply furrowedj but not 
whtged. 

The former of these umbelhferous plants resembles in appearance the 
Amhnm gr(et>ef>hns (W.), and the other the Anethum fanicuhm (W.)* 
Both species are cultivated in Btngalt on account of their seeds, which 
are used in diet> as well as in medicine. They *are warm aromatics^ and* 
may supply the places of dill and feruiel-seed, as carminatives, in cases of 
flatulent colic or dyspepsia* - . 

Apium lifpoLocsATOM (RoxB. ATS.} jl/tTOU(R') H. ^ai^da. S. 

Sp. Cft.-^Antroaf ' DflixcOus* Villous. SapetrOT leafletB filiform, Both gx> 
neral and paTiial involum about six leaved, 

"This species of ApuimXi cultivated in Bengal for the seeds only, the 
hafives neter using the leaved. The seeds have a very agreeable aro¬ 
matic flav^r^ Shd'y;rC iherefOCe much employed in diet as a condiment. 
They are also used in medicine, in tlie same cases as the Sowa arid Ma- 
ytfW'seeds above'menttoned. . 

’ ARisro^ocuiA Isarmcl,^ \l. 

■‘'The root'of'this species of birth woffi's intensely bitter, and is supposed 
by the lindus to'^possess tlie emmenagogiie and antiarthritic virtues which 
were fornierly ascribed in Karope to its congeners, the Aristolochia loiiga 
brid rbumda. As itV bitterness is accompanied with a considerable de¬ 
gree of aromatic warmth, it will probably be found a useful medicine iti 

dyspepsia. ’ ‘ 

s' ■ t ' ■ 

Artemisia Vatadsts* (W,) PCig;*d6na II. JfdgadaMdHa S^ 

AIurbav, I. IW, ^ ^ 

it ri ■ f WoonviLLE, IT, .33L 


(>) lifmifd. 


(X) JsorjttsL 


Qq 
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Asczspr^s Astith^tica. (W.) Automsl H.(^) 

Asckpias VbmUoria. K<ENrG*s Ms. 

I HAVE inserted this plant on the authority of the following notc» which 
was found among the late Dr. Kocn^io's papers, and communicated to me 
by Dr. Roxburgh. ** Dr. PATurcx Russell was informed by the Physi- 
“ cian-General at Madrast that he had, matiy years before, know'n it (the 
“ root of the Asciepias Vomitoria) used, both by tlie European and native 
“ troops, witli great success, in the dysentery, which happened at that time 
« to be epidemic in camp. The store of ipecacuanha, had, it seems,heen 
“ wholly expended • and Dr. Anderson’, finding the practice of the black 
” doctors much more successful than his own, was not ashamed totake in« 

struction from them, which he pursued with good success ; and coUeo 
" ting a quantity of the plant which they pointed qut to him, he sent a 
** large package of the roots to Madras, It is certainly^ ^ article of the 
** Materia Medica highly deserving attention." 

I HAVE not obtained any further account of. the medicinal virtues of this 
species of Asciepiasf which grows in the Nortitern Circar^, hut is not met 
with in Bengal. It is, however, aSvDr. Kcenjg observes,, an article liighly 
deserving attention. The ipecacuanha root is one of llie few medicines for 
which we have not as yet found any adeqiiate substitute in India i and, if 

■ I , J 

£uch a substitute should be found in the root of the Aschpuis Asthnaiica, 
it would prove a most valuable acquisition to our Materia Medica. 

^osirPhLSA TttunsrEtiA. (RoXB.) $fslai li. Sallad S. 

Oilbanum {The Guro-rcsiu ). \ Gendeh Jirozch.m IL 

(Cundwrt S. 

The grateful odour difliised by Olibanum, when thrown on the fire, 
0> Uotnwti.. Coondmr, (>> Gundu-J'eerotu or Gtmdu*tfiram, ■, 
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must have early attracted the notice of mankind; as it appears that this 
fragrant gum-resin was used as incense, in the religious ceremonies of 
almost all the antient nations. Of thb honour it has kept possession, from 
the most remote antiquity, until the present time, when it still continues, 
unless when it's place is supplied by Benzoin, to perfume tlie churclies, 
mosques and temples, botit in Europe and 

That naturalists should have remained in ignorance or in errour, until 
almost the present day, respecting the tree which yields a substance so 
long known, and so universally used, must appear not a little surprising. 
Such, however, is the ra£l; and the merit of having discovered the true 
origin of this celebrated incense, is due to Mr. Colebuooke, who has 
ascertained and proved, most satisfactorily, that tlie olibanutn, or frankin¬ 
cense of the antients, is not the gum-resin of the Juniperus Lyda,. as was 
generally supposed, but the produce of our Bosu*eili<i Tkurifera. See his 
paper on this subject, in the Asiadch Researches, Vol» IX. p. S77i 
w|ilch is subjqined^ a l^otanical description, of tlie tree by Dr, Uoxbuegh, 

Axthouch the Olibanum is still retained in the pharmacopoeias of the 
three British Colleges, it is seldom used as a medicine in modern prac¬ 
tice. Formerly, however, it was held in considerable estimation, as a 
remedy in catarrh and hoemo^tysis arid as it is less heating than myrrh, 
by which it has been superseded in these diseases, it might still, perhaps, 
be used with advaatage, in some cases, in which the myrrii might prove 
too stimulant. 

Boiidocella, fW,^ Catcaranjd^'> Cui-co/rjVW 11. 

Caranja.. 5. 

This shrub is a native of both the Indies; but it's use in medicine is, I 

. - — 
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believe, known only, in the East. The kernels of the seeds are intensely 
bitter, and possess the tonic power in a very high degree. They are ac^ 
cordingly employed by the H/ndtt physicians, in all cascaia which that 
power is more especially required; and particukrly in intermittent fevers, 
for which tliey are considered as ati almost infallible remedy. The mod® 
of using them is as follosvs. One of the seeds, freed from, its hard shell, 
is l^at into a paste, with a few drops of water,, and three corns of black 
pepper. .This is formed into three pills,, which are taken for a dose, and 
diis dose is repeated, three or four times a day ; or oftener if necessary. 
The dera^on of the Geiiti^a Ckerajfita (Roxe^.) is generally prescribed, 
same time with the pills. See. Gintiana CkerayUa,, 


‘ Tms jnethod of curing intermittents is so generally subcesiirul, that h 
has been -adopted by many ‘'prtuSUtibners; partiCtdarly in those 

<!asea, which so frequently occur, in which the parents hafve^'ifn’ a'vfeVsloll 
to the Pifruvian bark, or cainnot retain it on tlife s^ortiach, fn all such casei, 
and also cm occasions where the i>prtfrwA bark icanbbr be produrdefrffe 
iieve that the Catcardttja will be found one. of the be St'substitutes tp which 
jSi'^c can have recourse; particulay^y .iffiasj^tedi by the decodtioii of>|llc 
CJi^ayitA^ which indeed is so powerful mvaiiKitiary:, tbilt it may be doubt- 

ful, in the, case pf success, to which of thejt^'p^rtajiEdies the cure should 

be. chiefly ascribed, , . 

" d- 

MoBRAr, IV. 609.‘ li 


Dela MXncK is of opihibn that the Indtim GdnJd Xs w different Spe¬ 
cies of Cannabis from the'Cih/iat/j Saliva^ and names it “ Cannabis /a- 
dica fofits aUems*‘ (Ehcyc. Bot. I. 695.) liut 'VVildenoWj^ after re- 
markhig that the Europsan species has also altepn^te leaves^ assures us 
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that OH comparing' it "with many spedmcns of the Indian plant, he could 
not .perceive any diflferenoebetween them t See Sp. PI. IV, 7^’S' and Dr. 
Hoxbu^ch, on comparing plants raised from Europe hemp-seed with the 
Gdnja plant, could not discover the slightest difierence between thenii not 
even enough on which to found a variety. 


C^psioaM Ehvtmscpns* (W. ) Ldt JlfircA H. 


CjIpsicum AsrxuPif. 


MuHftAVj L 733, 
WoOUVlfcLE, 111/301. 


iir THE annual species of Capsicum is not a native of this country* anJ 
but rarely found In the. gardens. The Capsicum frutesemtSf of which there 
are several varieties, is-cultivated in every part of Indian on account of its 
|)o<ls; which aflbrd to* the inliabhaiits a condiment, as necessaiy for tlieif 
rice and pulse diet, as salt itself. In respeft to the medical uses of this 
species, they perfedlly correspond with those of the Capsicum annuttmf fofT 
■which.see the authors above referred to< . ^ 


Cakica Papaya. (W.) Pa^aiifa 11/') Ruwrit. Amh. I. Tab. 50. 5L 


*Fhis is not an indigenous tree of /nrf'h, and consequently has no name' 
m the Sanscrit language.' It is a native of South^Amcfica and the W^est*- 
Indies i whence it waS'bri>ught, by the Spanutrt^ and’ pQThtguese^ to the 
Philippines and Moluceas'i and from these islands, being of very quick 
growth, it spread'rapidly to all the other countries of Jndia\, It has. long 
been cultivated in every quarter of HindustaUj and ii hr flower and fririt 
during the greatest part of the year. The milky juice, that flows from the 
* .fruit, when an incision is made into U, before it is quite ripe, is esteemed, 
by the inhabitants of ^^Q hie of Fra}i£€\m\d Bourhmii as the most pow'erful 
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vermifuge that has yet been discovered. An account of this remedy was 
transmitted to the President of the Asiatick Society, by Mr. Charpentiea 
CossTGNi, in a letter, dated the sd November 1800 , of wliich tlie foEow- 
ing is an extradh ^ 

" XJs hazard heureux a fait decouvrir a L‘Isle de la Ji^^un/offunreniede 
” le plus efhcacc de tous ceux conn us centre les vers. 11 y a plusieurs 
** annees qu'on en fait usage avec le plus grand succes, a Uhie de France, 
** ou les maladies vermincuses sont tres communes. C’est du bit de 
** papayas. On indse ce fruit qutnd U est verd. II rend un bit, qll^^n 
“ recueiile, et qu'on fait prendre a jeun au mabde. C'est le plus puissant 
** de tous b vermifuges. On pretend qu'il tue meme le Taenia cucurbi* 
" teux, qui est assez coramun dans VIsU, An resfe, les preuves de la 
“ vertu putssante de ce remede sont deja tres nombreuses, sans qu'il sdit 

rcBulte d accidens, quo'iqu* on ah essaye de radministreven g^nde dose^. 

Ce qui rend ce remede precieux, c'est qu'une seule doge auffit pour 
“ tuer tous les yers, quelle grande qu'en soit b quandte." 

The vermifuge, tlius strongly recommended, and on such reape^able 
authority, has not yet oome into use here, either aniOTig the native or 
European praaitioners; although an account of it was published-, at the 
time, in the Calcutta newspapers. A remedy,-however, so simple, and so 
easily at all times to be procured, certainly deserves to have a fair trial. 
The dose for an iiifant Is one tea spoonful of the juice, mixed with thrice 
that quantity of warm water, or cow's milk; for a child of six or seven 
years of age, one table spoonful; and, for an adoh, two tabic spoonfuls, ‘ 
A few hours after the patient Has taken the dose of Papaya milk, a dts^ 
of Oleum Wem is given to him, to promote the expulsion of the dead 


worms. 
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Fistvl^. (W.) JlKulUtOy H. S»«!inw»s„.,i 

Mubeay, II. 510- 

HI- 449, 

C.,«M Awr,. (W.) S. 

This shrub is cuUivatcd, in as an omaroentto the aower-gaiden. 

The expressed juice of the leaves, mixed with common sah, is used ex, 
temaily, for curing the ring-worms. From this quality, it has obtained its 
HMustdm and Samcrit names; and, for the same reason, it is caile^ 
by RuMfHius. and. by Frock authors, Htrbt d Darlm. Not¬ 

withstanding this general ptepossesston in its favour, in tl.e many tnals 
which I have made of it. for firing herpetic etnpGons, I have oftener 

failed than succeeded. 

Craasav IVaa, (W.) «»<« H- Ibnaa and Caw'reea S. ^ 

The first botanical description of this'tt^ was ^Ven iy Sr WiiitAM 
Jokes, in the 4 * Voi of the As., Res^p. *73- , 'Thd..woirf is esteemed 
on account of its close grain, and beautiful cdour, resembling that of ma¬ 
hogany, and is ranch employed, by the cabinet-makers in Carotid, to- 
'the purpose of being made into fumitute. No part of die tree is used .1. 
medicine by the Hiadas; but a very intelligent Ea^lish surgeon, raw de¬ 
ceased. found the powder of the bark, and the ex^ft made from it. very 
efficacious in the cute of fevers. He also experienced great advanuge 
from the powder, applied externally, in the, treatment of diftrenl kirab 

of idccrs. See a letter to Dr. Dumcak, from Mr. J. Kenkedv, suigeon 
Sit Chiinar, '( Annals of Medicine 1. 3S7') 

I HAVE not met with any otliov acedunt of the medicinal qualities of the 
Tun bark; but, on so rcspeaable authority, I judged it a proper obje^ of 




( 2 ) DodmorduOa 


(s) Towk 
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further inquiry, and have thereforc'given. the tree a place in the catalogue. 

CiTKUs Ausjyrt&M, (W.) and JVarffigit®!' H. T^dgaranga S. 

Citrus Msdica. (W.) IL Jam&i'ra S. 

Mubrav. in. 265 . 281-. 

' WooDviiLS, lIL 500. 

0>RDtJi Mtxj, (AV.) icfcwratO H, Baitvvdraca S. 

Mubbay. H, 133. 

WoODVlLLE, IV, 16. 

CoaiJ2fDRU3f S^TiTUAt, (IrV.) H. H'hanydcaS. 

Mdiibay. I. 405,. 

• AVoooville. III. 492. 

Caoroy TiaiTUx. ( W.) Jeifpdl and JcW/go'ffii®) II. Jayapdla S, 

Mvbbav. IV 149. 

Ri/»pb, Asib. IV. Tab. 42, ' 

■- J 

^ X-HE seeds of this plant were formerly well known in Europe, under tl.e 
pamcs of Qraiia and Grflnd Molucca: They were employed as 

i". ....... 

hydra^ogue pvirgatives; but, on account of the violence of their operatioir, 
tlipy have been long banished from modern praClice. For the same tea- 

0 ' I t j II^ ■ , j ^ 

son, they are seldom used by the Hiiiitd practitioners, though not unfre- 
quently taken, as purgatives, by the poorer classes of the natives. One 
seed is. sufficient for a dose, ft is first carefully cleared from the mem¬ 
branaceous parts, the rudiment/of the seminal leaves, that adhere to the 
centre of it; by .which precaution, it is found to ail less roughly; and then 
rubbed with a little rice gruel, or taketi in a bit of the plantain fruit, 

Cucuitja CozocTSTnis (W.) 11. Inciravdruni S, 

Murbay. I. 5S3. 

' ■ WoODTiLlJB. 111. 476, 

' ' ' . '^"1 i -- , I -. 

0> ^ W I^moa. huhfora. 

t®> Dh^ya, i^ Jumalgoio. tj) Indrayutt. 
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CuMiyvM (W.) H. Jtraea S. 

Murbay. L 391^ 

WoODVILLE. Ill, 521. 

Lom^. (W.j mW.m II. liarlird 3. 

C„KCV«^ ZIDC^^IA. (Rot». MS.) JVtrWrf.C» H. Virfetf 8. 

^Murbay. V. 82. 

Kccmpftrta RQtunda, n, 361. 

jgp. Cft.—Spikei Jateral. Bulbs &.malL with long yellow palmated tubers, 
Leaves broad, lanccolar, Bubses?ile on their sheath. Sericeous imdoroeath, Colour* 
uniform green, ( Roxb. MS.) 

From tlie roots of several species of Curatnuit that are found in Bengal, 
the natives prepare a farinaceous powder, which they call It is in 

every respe6l similar to the powder prepared from tlie root of the Maran-^ 
%a Arundinacea, or arrow-root; and is often sold for it in the Calcutta 
shops. 

Datura Metex,, (W.) D'}iaXura<>'^ H D’hustura S. 

C Murray I. 670. 

(WO-ODVILLE II.' 338. 

The D. Stramonium, which is the species used in medicine in Europe, 
is not found in Hindustan* but the D. Metel grows wild in every part of 
the country. The soporiferous and intoxicating qualities of the seeds are 
vrell known to tlie inhabitants; and it appears, from the records of the 
native Courts of Justice, that these seeds are still employed, for die same 
licentious and wicked purposes, as they were formerly, in the time of 

(1) Jecr<f. <2) JV'iVAwfw. l*> Trtkhoor, (») 

* Iti the Asiatic ftcscaicha, VI. S5I. Colonel IIardwicke enumemto the Datnra Strd- 
nufitium among the plants which ho found in the SiVtrttfgwr countT'y , but he at^r 
certained, that the plant which he met with, was the Daiura Aletet, and has can y 
laed me to notice the raistake. * 

S s 
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Acosta and Rumphius.' See Rumph. Atnbi, V, 242 - I do not know 
that either the seeds or the exfradl prepared from the expressed juice of 

i *■ 

the plant, are used in medicine here: but those who place any faith in 
the accounts given by Baron Stoerck, and Mr, Odhelius* of the effica¬ 
cy of the extract of the Stramoniamt in the cuTe of mania, epilepsy, and 
other convulsive disorders, may reasonably expedl tlic same effedls from 
tile extraft of the MeUl; the narcotic power in the tw^o species being per- 
fe^ly alike. LrNVxns, indeed, has given a place, in Ills MiSteriitMedkai 
to the Melelt in preference to tlie Stramonium, 

Daucus CjuotJ, (W.) Crtjfrt*) 11. Carjara S. 

MuttftAY, I. 316, 

WoODTJlLE, HI. 443, 

Dolicsos (W.) Kiwicji H. Captcach^hu S, 

Murray, 11, 438. 

IVooOVlLLE, III, 468. 

Echitxs AsfTEDYs^sTxaiCjf (Roxb, Ms.) H, CtUaja 8. 

* The seed, Itiderjao II. Indra^ava S. 

. Murray, 1. 828. 

WOODTILLE, IV, 45. 

Bup^Toitru.v Ayap^ka. (W.) 

This plant was brought, about ten years ago, from Brazil y of which 
country it is a native, to the hie oj France; and was, by the islanders, 
considered for a time, as almost a panacea. It appears, however, that it 
has entirely lost It's credit with them, and that they do not now allow 
it to possess any medicinal virtue whatsoever, Bory de St. Vincent 
Voyage auzfrincipaUe hies des Mere d’ Afrique. The instances are not 
infrequent, of medicines which had been at first too highly extolled, hav- 

* Vide MvRit AY and WovuviiitE, loc. ciUt, 

(') Odjur. Kcora^u, 
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ing afterwards met with unmerited negleiSl; and such may, perhajis, bp 
the case, in respect to the plant in question; which has been lately intro, 
duced into JJeng,/, and U now cultivated in the garden* about Ca/n,«e. 

I have therefore inserted the Ayapaua in the catalogue, as an objefl de- 
serving furtlter inquiry. If* congener, the Eupatorium CannMnum. was 
Strongly recommended by TouanaFoaT and Chomel, as a deobstruent, in 
visceral obstruftions consequent to intermittent fevers; and eatemally, as 
it discuUent. in hydropic swellings of the legs and scrotum. See Mokeav. 

I. 203. i 

CssrMjva CBraSwr.*. (Rosa. Ms.) CWidyiM H. Cfrdfoltrte S.-. 

S. CT.-Hcrba.cou.. L«.ve. d«n-cl..piu.U. l.a«o!.te. S-5 n«ved Corel 

rotate, four oloft. mwoth. Stamou, four. Capsule .rale, bifuroato, a. lone as 

tbe caljx* (Ms*) 

Th[s species of Gentian b indigenous in the mountainous countries to 
the northward of the Ganges; but does not grow in the lower parts of 
BengaL The dried herb, however, is to be met with in every bazar of 
being a medicine in the highest repute, with both die Htnd^ 
and European praaitioners. It possesses all the Stomachic, tonic, febri¬ 
fuge and antiarthritic virtues which are ascribed to the Gentiana Lut , 
and in a greater degree than they are generafly found in that root, in the 
state in wliich it comes to us from Europe. It may therefore, on y 

occasion, be advantageously substituted for it. The efficacy of the 

rayita, when combined with the Caranja nut, in curing mtermitte , 
been already mentioned. It is found equally powerful m exciting and 
strengthening the action of the stomach, and obviating flatulency, aci it/ 
and redundancy of phlegm, in dyspepsia and gout. For restoring the tone 
and activity of die moving fibre, in general debility, and in tliat km o 
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cadie:ty which is liable to terminate in dropsy, the Chirayita'miU be roimd 
•one of the most useful and efledlual remedies which we can employ. 

The parts of the plant that are used in medicine, are the dried stalks; 
witl) pieces of the root adhering to them. A decodlion of these, i|r which 
is better, an infusion of tliem in hot water, is the form usually ad minis' 
tered. Spirituous tin6Iures are also prepared frorn the plant, with the ad¬ 
dition of orange-peel and cardamom seeds; and those who consider such 
tinftures as of any avail, will find these very agreeable bitters. The most 
useful purpose, however, to which the tinflure can be applied, is that of 
being added to i3ie deco^lon, or infusion, with the view of rendering 
them more grateful to the stomach. 

G&yctrxhiza GLjtBRA. (W*) JiniviadniP) H. Tastimadhuca, S. 

Mii'HHAr, II. 457. 
ooDviLta,. UI, 458*, 

HTPEMAyTireMA Monviroo, (W.) Sahijana^^^ 11. Sobharuana, S. 

This tree, on account of its beauty, as well as its utility, is a favourite 
with the natives of Hi/idustdiif who are fond of planting it near their 
houses, both in the towns and villages. The Legumes, blossoms and 
leaves are all esculent, and are used both as pot-herbs and for pickles- 
The root of the young tree, when scraped, so exactly resembles horse¬ 
radish, as scarcely to be distinguished from it by the nicest palate; and 
18 therefore used, by Europeans, instead of that root, as a condiment with 
wtimal food- In medicine, it completely supplies its place, whether em¬ 
ployed externally, as a rubefacient, or used internally, in cases of palsy, 
chronic rheumadam and dropsy, as a stimulant. The expressed oil of 
the seeds b used externally, for relieving die pain of the joints, in gout and 

f*) JeTheoaud'A, 


■ W S^hujna. 
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acute Theumatisni, This oil is rewiarkable for resisting rancidity; and, on 
that account, has been seletSled by the perfumers, as the fittest for being 
impregnated with the odor of jessamines, violets, tuberoses and other 
flowers; which yield little or no essential oil, but impart their fragrance 
to expressed oils. 

The seeds of this tree arc the Ben nuU of the old writers on pliarma- 
cy. Some of these writers supposed titeir Lipmnt Ne^hrikeum to be the 
wood of the Morungo-, but erroneously; the tree which aflbrds that wood 
being a native Jfrw Spain. 

JjtTRQPirH Curias. .(W-) U. 

MuuraVj IV, 164*. 

The seeds of this plant, are, like those of the Crotott TigUtm, (to which 
plant it is nearly allied,) frequently used as a purgative, by the more in¬ 
digent natives, Their operation is milder titan that of the TigUnm seeds, 
and two or three may be taken for a dose; but the same precaution must 
be used, in freeing tliem from the membranaceous parts, that was formerly 
diredled to be observed in respea to the Tiglium seeds. 

JuSTicMAPAntcuLATA. (W.) CalajmdCU^'i and CriVit II. Cairdta. S. 

This species of Justicia is a native of Bengal, and of many other 
parts of Hindustan. The whole of the plant is intensely bitter, and it 
yields this quality equally to aqueous, vinous and spirituous menstrua. It 
is much used, by the native prailitioners, in fevers and dysenteries. The 
French and Portuguese inhabitants of India consider it as an excellent 
stomachic; and it forms the basis of their bitter tin6lurc, so well known, 
on the Malabar coast, by the name of HrogHe Amere. 


T t 


1 ^) SuiupnOi'ht 
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Zjuuvs CitfifAMOMom (\Y,J Ddrchim^^y H. Ddrasita S. 

Mohrat, IV. 417, ’’ 

VVOODVILLE, I. 80. 

JL^unas Cassia, (W.) T^fdt II. Tamdia patraB. 

The Bark H. Tvfacka S, 

MurraiTj IV, 441. 

WoODVILLE, I. 82. 

JLtotrsTicuM AjAtrAis. (Rvab. Ms.) H. Ycrodni, S, 

Sp. Ch. —Annual, Erect. Leaves superdccoinpound wilb filiform leaflet^.' 
Ridges and furrows of the seeds distiuot and scabrous. 

The seed of this species of lovage is an excellent aromatic. It is much 
used by the natives as an agreeable’condiment in their dishes, and for im¬ 
proving the flavour of the betel leaf and nut in their Pans, In medicine, 
it is esteemed a powerful remedy in the flatulent colic; and is employed 
by the veterinary practitioners in analogous diseases of horses and cows. 

This is the seed mentioned and recommended to notice by the late Dr* 
Percival, in his Essays, (L 433.) under the name of Ajava seed, 

Ztltuss USITATISSIMUX, (W.) TisiM^ H. Atasi, S. 

Mu»R.iv, III. 474. 

WoODVItLE, U, 303. 

^■Mklia AzKDAitAeifTA, (W,) KlmbJ>^ 11, JVimfi'O, S. 

Melia SEMp^nritiEvs, (W.) BacUinjS^^ H. Mahi-Nimbaf S 

These two species of the bead-tree, are small elegant trees, cultivated 
\cry generally in Hindostant on account of their beautiful blossoms, and 
the medicinal qualities of the leaves. The leaves have a nauseous, bitter 
taste, devoid of a stringency, which they readily impart to water. The 
decoftion of them is used internally, in cases in which the tonic and sto 


W Darckeence, m T^, tS) UJaajfun, W W Neemb. (<) Bakayun^ 
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machic virtues of simple bitters are required. They are also employed* 
externally, as a discutient and emollient, cither in fomentations, or in the 
form of cataplasm; for which last purpose they are simply heated in an 
earthen pot, and then bruised and applied to the part affedlcd, 
CoHDiFOLiu:^. (W.) GurcUa.W IL GuduchU S, 

Cit~itntCTdu. \a^ Ruede, 11. M. VII. 39. 

AlESiSPERwuM l^SRiiocosc^f (RoxB. Ms.) TValfft Java. 

Funis fcUeus. Rumpu. *dmb, V, 82. 

Sp. Cft.—Perennial. Scandent. Verrucose. Leaves cordate, aernninate, 
entire, smooth. Male racemes from the naked branches, simple. Nectareal 
scales inserted h\ the filaments.- 

The Memsj>ermum Cordifoiium is indigenous in most parts of Hindostan, 
The deco6lion of the leaves is prescribed, by the Hindu physicians, as a 
febrifuge, and as a tonic in gout. It is also one of the many remedies 
which they give for the cure of jaundice. The very young leaves are 
employed externally, as an emollient, made into the form of liniment, 
with milk. 

The Menispetmum VtrTucosunt was introduced into Bengaij from JWIj'* 
lacca^ by Captain Wright, about ten years ago; and is now cultivated in 
'the gardens about Calcutta. It is readily propagated from cuttings, 
which are remarkable for the great length of time during which they 
preserve the power of vegetation. Every part of the plant is exceedingly 
bitter, particularly the stalk; which, from this quality,, has obtained its 
Javanese name, Putrd literally translated by Rump hi us, funis 

Jetteus. It is the remedy generally employed, in die Malay countries, for 
die cure of intermittent fevers;, and, from Captain Wright’s account,is 


to Go^rcha. 
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as poweTfuI a febrifuge as the Peruvian baric. It has not, however, come 
into use here; nor, while we have other approved remedies, is there any 
occasion for having recourse to it; but I have given it a place in the cata¬ 
logue, for the sake of captains and surgeons of ships, trading to the east¬ 
ward, who, should their stock of bark at any time fail them, may, in alt ^ 

the Maiay islands, find a valuable substhiitc for it in the Putra fV<tli. 

JilsKTOA Viuinis, (W,) Pfldina, t*) 11. 

MuaRAr. II. ITS, 

WoODVILLE, in. 463, 

J^IiuAsiLis JjLAPFA. (W.) Gal Abhas, H. 

This is not an indigenous plant of Hindostan; but all the beautiful va¬ 
rieties of it are now cultivated, as an ornament to die gardens, in Bengal. 

The oihcmal jalap was formerly supposed to be the root of this species - 
of MiratiUs; and hence it obtained its trivial name; but that valuable 
drug is now ascertained to be the root of a species of Convolvulus. As 
the Mirabilis^ however, had so long retained the credit of aflbrding the V 

jalap; and, with authors of the highest authority in botany, from Plumier 
to LiNN.*tis, 1 -Was desirous of discovering what degree of purgative qua¬ 
lity it really possessed. With that view, having carefully dried and pow¬ 
dered some of the root, I sent it, for trial, to the European and native hos¬ 
pitals. Dr, Hunter's report, from the former of these, is as follows; 

** We have tried the Mirabilh with thirteen patients. They do not com- 
** plain of it s being disagreeable to the taste, nor of it's excidng nausea 
or griping; but it s operation, as a purge, is uncertain, and two drams 
of it sometimes procure only a single stool. It seemed to answer best 
" with those who had bowel complaints." Dr, Shoolbred found the 


t') Poodeena, 
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xoot equally weak and uncertain in it*s operation, in the trials which he 
made of it, in the native hospital, 

XtcoTiAV^ TABAcum (W.) TamUcu,^^ II. yimr/ieufa, S, 

MlfRRAV/ I. 670- 
WoOOViLLE, II, 33SL 

l^iosLLA IitDjcj^ (Roxr. MS.) Cdfi H- Mmavi, S. 

Sp. C&.—Annual, Petals entire. Pistils fiver length of the stamina. Loaves 

decompound. Exterior lip of the nectary ovate, and deeply two cleft. Interior 
entire and acute. ( Roxb, MS,) 

The seed of this plant is used by the natives more in diet than in medi- 
Gine; and, on account of it*s agreeable flavour and taste, forms tlte princi¬ 
pal condiment in the Curries. The seed of it's congener, the Nigdla Sa¬ 
liva^ is, in like manner, the favourite spice of some nations on the continent 
of Europe; particularly the Hanoverians t who have given it the name of 
tout epice. See Murray, Ul. 34> and Plekck, Plant. Med. V. 49- 

OcjcMVM Filosvm. (Roxb. ms,) jRihdrit IL 

The seed. Tukhmi Riltdrifi^) II. 

Sp. Ch. —Shrubby, Hairy, Branches four sided- leaves ovate, oblong, 
serrated, with margins and petioles hairy. Bracts petiolcd, ovate, cordate, 
ciliate. Upper Up of the calyx round, cordate and hairy; with coroL twice ifs 
length. ( Rokb. MS,), 

Many species of the Ocimum ar& common in Bengalf and compre-- 
hended under the generic name of Tulast. One of them, the 
Sanctum, (W.) Par?iasa, in Sanscrit, is well known to be held in higher 
veneration, by the Hindus, than any other plant. The leaves of most pf 
the species have a slightly aromatic taste, and a Strong, but not disagree¬ 
able smell. 

tn TumboJeoo, 


(S> iCfl^Vera. 

U u 


(s) Tookhpii rihan. 
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1 jiAVE pven the Rihdn a place In tite catalogue* on account of the 
peculiar quality of it's seed, which, when infused in cold water, forms 
a mucilage much used by the natives as a demulcent in catarrhs. From 
the slight aroma which it possesses, it lies easier on the stomach than most 
other vegetable mucilages, ft is a favourite medicine with the native 
women, who take it after parturition, and suppose that it relieves ihe 
after-pains, 

Thtlljxtbvs Emjizmc^, (^>0 -AonifljO) .H. Am^Iaci, S. 

Murrav, IV, 137. 

This tree is found, both in a wild and cultivated state, in most parts of 
Hindostan. It's fruit is one of tliose which were formerly known in 
Europe under the name of Myrobalans^ but which have been long discarded 
from the pharmacopoeias. It is, however. In general use with the Hindu 
physicians, as an cccoprotic, and enters into many of their compositions, 
It is particularly an essential ingredient in the preparation of the BHlaban, 
a medicinal salt which will be afterwards noticed. 

PAPjrsB SoMsifSMvx, (W.) fostt H. C’Ansfl, S, 

Opium, AjiUnj H. 

MuRRAr, II. 254, 

WoonviLiE, III. 503. 

PipBx Nigrvm. (W.) Mircht H. Maricha^ S, 

MonaAv, V. 23. 

WoonviLLE, 111, 513. 

^iPBR J.ONOUB, (W,) Pipd.m H. Pippali, S. 

PiASTApo IspAoirui, ( Roxb, ms, ) l^aghu^i^y !I. 

' f 

Sp, Ch, Caulescent. Leaves linear, laaceolate, three nerved, sKghlly wooly.* 
Peduncles axillary. Head cjlindric. Capsule two-seeded. ( Roxb. MS.) 


(0 Uoula va6 Aauh. 


CS) P€epuL 


fS) IsjtvghooL 
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This plant Was formerly supposed to be the Plantago PsyZ/mm (L.) 
but is certainly a dlBerent species. It is cultivated in Bengaly on account 
of the seeds, which, like those of tlie P. Psyllhmy form a rich mucilage 
with boiling w-ater. For tills purpose, a pint of water is poured on about 
two drams of the seeds. This mucilage is very generally used, as a de¬ 
mulcent, in catarrhs, nephritic pains, heat of urine, and other diseases in 
which acrimony is to be obviated or palliated, 

PLUXB400 ZEYLAifiCjt. (W.) Chi'^fl, 0 > H. ChitTaca. S. 
pLOHBJKKi Boss-d, (Wp) JjaI H. Muetd ChitFacdy 

Both tlicse shrubs are cultivated in Bengal as flower plants. Every 
part of them b extremely acrid, particularly the root; which, in its re¬ 
cent state, being brubed, b employed, by the Hitidu practitioners, as a 
vesicatory. 

The PlufnhagQ Kuroptca b mentioned by Muuray (1, 772 ') as having 
been found efficacious in the cure of cancer, for which purpose the ulcers 
are dressed, thrice a day, with olive oil, in which the leaves of the plant 
have been infused, The authorities which he quotes, for the cures effected 
by this application, are respe6lable ; and, as our species coincide entirely 
in quality with the Plumbago Europtsay it may be worth while to make a 
trial of their power, in a dbease so deplorable, for which no adequate re¬ 
medy has yet been discovered. 

pTSRocAJiBns SANTALiitcSt (W.) Boct H, Ractft CftaJidane, S. 

Murray. VI. 59, 

'WOODVII.LE. IV. 109. 

PuBtCA Qrmsiatvis. (W.) *<hkir, H. X>edfnifl, S, 

Murray. HI- ^0^ 

WoonviLLE. I, 158, 


( 1 } ChA^a. 


lUkta Chttjuhm, 
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The flowers of this beautiful shrub, which were formerly well known 
under the name of Balattslms, are now negfleaed; but the rind of the 
fruit is still considered as one of the most useful medicinal astringents, in 
cases wherein tliat quality, simply, is required, Tliis shrub afibids another 
I'aiuable remedy, in the fresh bark of it's root, for the knowledge of wliich 
we are indebted to the Hindu physicians. See ** An account of an Indian 
remedy for the tape-worm,*' by Dr, BucHAKAN,inthe Edinburgh Me¬ 
dical and Chinirgical Journal, No, IX. p, sa. 

The T<£nia is not a common disorder in Bengal; but, since the date of 
Dr. Buchanan's communication, several cases of it have occurred here, 
to Dr. Hunter, and to Dr. Shoolbreo, in which the bark of the pome¬ 
granate root was used, with complete success, and without having failed 
m a single instance. The following is the method in which it is prepared 
and administered. Eight ounces of tlie fresh bark of llic root are boiled, 
in three pints of water, to a quart. Of this decodtion, the patient takes It 
wine glass-ful, and repeats that quantity, at longer or shorter intervals, as 
sickness and faintness, wliich it generally occasions, will allow; until 
taken the whole, Tlie worm is commonly voided, in a few hours. 

after the patient has begun to take tiie medicine; and, not tinfrequemly, 
comes away alive. 

JfivrjTirs Cou^unxs. ( W.) H. Erandn, S. 

Tnrs plant is cultivated, for botli oeconomical and medicinal purposes, 
over all Hindostm, The expressed oil of the seeds, so xvell known in 
under the name of castor ait, is more generaUy used, as a purga- 
. ” other medicine; and perhaps there is no other, on which we 


t') Vruwt. 
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mayj with 80 much oonficlencc, rely, as a safe, and, at the same time, an 
active catliartic. It may be given, with propriety, in every case in which 
that class of remedies is required, ^unless when the most drastic are ne¬ 
cessary,) and to patients of every age and constitution; for though it 
seldom fails to produce the efKt6l intended, it operates without heat or 
irritation. 

The oil should be expressed, in the manner diredled by the LoMdbn 
College, from the decorticated seeds, and without the assbtance of heat. 
That which is obtained by boiling the seeds in water, is injured both in 
smell and taste, and becomes sooner rancid than the oil procured by ex¬ 
pression. 

Mffaiii (Roxb* Ma.) H. Afanjishi ha, S, 

Sp, C/i.^Peutandrous. Perennifll. Scandent. Branches with four hispid 
angles. Lieaves q.uatefo, Itmg-pctloled* cordate, acumiiiate, &—7 nerved. Ilis-, 
pid. ( Roxb. Ms. ) 

Twrs species of madder is indigenous in JVand is used by the dyers 
and calico-printers, in the same manner as the Rubta Titiciorufft is in 
Europt. Parcels of it have been frequently sent to England, where it was 
found equal in quality to the best Dutch madder. I know not that it has 
ever been tried here in medicine; but, from its sensible qualities being the 
same with those of the Rttbia Tinctorumt there is reason to conclude that 
it may be found equally eflScacious with that drug, as a deobjtnient and 
emmenagogue. 

StTTjt GR^rjsoi.Ey3. (W,) Saturi, H. 

Murray, IIL 11®* 

WoouviLLEj I. 


tn MvT^eet'h- 

W w 
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Si DA CojtotrottA, (W.) Baria^^ H, Bal^^dlaca, S, 

SiDA RffOMBjrOLiJ^ (W,) Zdl Baridlat II, 

SiBA Rhombqib^a, (Roxb. Ms.) Sitfid BsTidlat H. 

Sp, Cft.^hrubby, Erect. Ramous. Leaxcs abort-petioled, rbomboid^ 
lanceolate, serrate, 3-iKrved, tiUous. Stipules setaceous. Peduncies axillary, 
lotltary, shorter than the leaTe s, one-flowered. Capsules 10, without beak. 
(Roxb. Mb.) 

There are several otlier species of the Sida in Bengal; but I have se- 
ledlcd these three, as being the kinds most generally used in medicine by 
the Hindus. Like the other coluiiiniferous plants, they all abound in 
mucilage, and are much employed by the natives as demulcents and emol¬ 
lients. They possess these virtues, in at least an equal degree with our 
officinal Altkcea and Malva; and may well supply their place, either for 
internal use, or, externally, for fomentation, cataplasms and enemata, 

SrsYcttvos Nox I'hjir jcjC. Curhna,CS!> H, Culaca, S. 

MvrkxYj 1. 703. 

WoODVILLX, IV. 29. 

SmTcnNos BotAtoauM. (W.) 11. Cutflca, S, 

Tkr seeds of the Jfux Vomica are reckoned amongst the 

most powerful of the narcotic poisons. In Germany f nevertheless, tliey 
are considered as medicinal^ and have been recommended, by many au- 
dtors of that nation, as elEcacious antispasmodics and tonics ; but the British 
physicians Have prudently abstained from the use of so dangerous a reme¬ 
dy ; and, for the same reason, these seeds arc seldom, if ever, employed 
in medicine by die Hindus. They are sometimes used, however, for a 
verjf pernicious purpose, by the distillers* who add a quantity of them in 
the process of distillhig arrack, to render tl)c spirit more intoxicating. 


tn Buryaia. 


(^} Koochifa. 


W Nimufke. 
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The seeds of the Sirychnos Potatorum »though never use4 in medicine^ 
«re highly valuable, and serviceable, to both Europeans md natives, from 
the quality which they possess, of clearing muddy water, and rendering 
it potable; to which the trivial name of the tree, first given to it by 
KtENiG, alludes. One of the seeds is rubbed Tcry hard, for a minute or 
two, round the inside of an earthen vessel, into, which the water is poured 
and left to settle. In a short time, the impurities subside, and leave tlie 
water perfedliy limpid and tasteless. 

SiirA)*ts DiciroToxji. (Rokev MS,) 11, Sarshapaf S, 

Sp. CA.—Dichotomous. Siiiques cylindric. atnooth, spreading. Beak straight 
and tapering, Leavea stem-clasping; the lower somewhat Ijrcd, Superiout 
ovate, lanceolate, entire. All are smooth, as are also the stem ami brauchca, 
(Bokb, ms.) 

Six^pis (Roxb. ms.) n. Jtajicdt S. 

f 

Sp, Cfe,—^Annuah Erect. Ramous. Siliques espandjog, linear, vertically 
eompressed, smooth. Leaves peliotcd; lower lyred* auperiour sublantcolite. 
( Ro)ib. ms. ) 

Both tliese species of mustard are extensively cultivated in Bengal^ 
on account of the oil ppeured from the seeds. In respefl to medicinal 
qualities, these seeds correspond exa^ly with the seed of the Smapis 
J^igra, (W.) and may be used, with equal advantage, as the latter, ci¬ 
ther internally, as stimulants in rheumatic and paralytic affedlions, or ex¬ 
ternally for sinapisms, Mokray, II, 39 ft. Wooi»vir.LE, III. 409» 

Sn'i^T&iiiji PspsiFnOA, ( W.) JJohwiiA, H, Sojifniidoj Tehnga. ^ , 

. AtL the four species lof the noble Szuieteuia, are lofty trees.' re¬ 

markable for the -excellent ^juality of their wood- The three following 

(0 Sarsoa. 


(*J Hafie. 
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arc indigenous in Uindostan. i. S, Febrifuga, which wc have inserted in 
the catalogue, on account of the medicinal cjualities of its bark* s. S. 
Ckickrassa, ( Roxb. ) which affords the wood of that name, esteemed by 
tlie cabinet-makers, in Caicutta, as little inferior to mahogany, 3 , S, 
Chloroxyhn, (Roxb,) the wood of which, from the closeness of its grain, 
and its beautiful bright yellow cobur, has obtained, from the Eugiish in 
Lidia^ the name of Saitn-tvoiki. The fourth is a native of Jamaica and 
Spanish America, S, Mahogani, (W.) The excellence of the wood of tMs 
tree, and its superiority to every other, for all domestic purposes, b 
universally allowed. 

The Swkteniu Febrifuga is Indigenous in the mountainous parts of the 
Rajahmundfy Ctrear, It is a large tree, rising with a straight stem to a 
great height. The wood is remarkably durable; and, on that account, b 
preferred, by tlie Telingas, to any other, for the timber-works of their tem¬ 
ples, The bark is covered with a rough grey cuticle, and internally Is of 
a light red colour. It has a bitter, united with an astringent taste ; both 
in a strong degree, particularly the bitter. We are indebted to Dr, 
Hoxburoh for the discovery of its mediclnd virtues. Judging from its 
sensible qualities, that it might possess a considerable tonic power, and 
prove a useful remedy for the intermittent fever, he made trial of it in se¬ 
veral cases of tltat disease, and found jt fully to answer hb eKpediation* 
With the view of further investigation, he . afterwards sent a quantity of 
the bark to England, where it was tried in the hospitals, with equal suc¬ 
cess, and considered as a valuable substitute, m niany cases, for the Cin- 
choAa, On that account it has been received by the Edinburgh college 
into their pharmacopoeia, together with its ebngener, the STt)ietenia Afa- 
hogant, w'ith which, hi its properties, it nearly coincides. See Dr. Duk- 
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can's Teiitam: Inaug. de Soymida: Edinb. 179*1 ^ind the JWa/ Edinb, 
Disp. 1806 . 

The Swietema Febrifuga h not a native of Bengal; and tlierefore is lit¬ 
tle known, either to the Hindu or European praaitioners here. I have 
been infornied, however, that it was found, by the late Dr, Kennedy,. in 
the hills to the southward of Chunar, where it was called, by the natives, 
Eohima, and ft is probable tliat this valuable tree may be discovered in: the 
mountainous distridts of some of the other upper provinces. 

Syriux JtlrKTTFOLiUir. (Roxe. MS.) CktmdanjiP'y H. Ckandanst S, 

„ . C Murray, 11, 14. 

Azeuk. J^OODYIHS, IV. 136. 

TAMAjtiiiDa& Is Die A. (W.) H. Amlicai S. 

Murray, II. 553. 

WbODVILLE, III. 544. 

TsRHiyALiA Belsxica, fRoxB. MS.) Raftfra/*) H. Vibhi-iaeOt S. 
Termisalia CifERUi.A, ( W .) HotW and / fara,W H . HarUacoE 8 - 

The uuripe fruit, Sertg* H. 

The fruit of the Phyiianthus Emblica hAS been already noticed, as one 
of the kinds of the Myrobalans of the writers on pharmacy. Another 
kind, the Beleric^ is the dried lipe fruit'of the first species of Terminaha 
here inserted. It is about tlic size of an olive, of a yellowish-grey co¬ 
lour, obovaie sliape, and marked with five longitudinal furrows. In sen¬ 
sible and medicinal qualities, it coincides with the other kinds. Tlie 
second species, the Terminalia CftetHfu, yields several different kinds of 
Myrobalans; differenr names having been given to the drupe, according to 
its degree of maturity, when taken from the tree. Those cluefly used in 
medicine, are the Har and the Zengi Har. The JFfar is the dried ripe 



|T) C&UKlam. W BuJtera. W //wr. W Hura. t«) Hwr.. 

X X. 
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fruit. It is the largest of the Myrobalans, of an oblong, ovate shape, 
marked with five furrows and five ridges ahemately. It is sometimes 
used medicinally as a gentle purgative, but more frequently employed for 
domestic purposes, particularly by the dyers, who consume large quan¬ 
tities of it for preparing the cloth to receive the colours. See As, Res. 
IV. 41 . 

The Zengi Har is die Indian, or black Myrobalan, of the pharmaceu¬ 
tical authors. It differs from the other kinds in having scarcely the rudi¬ 
ments of a nut, being the fruit dried in a half ripe state,* It is of an, 


• It was not until very lately tint 1 conld obtain any lafoTfnalion respecting the tree which 
affords ihc ZengiITar/ the Jftttda dru^ists, to wbom 1 applictl, not haring been able to give 
me any account of jt. Dr, RoxBuftcir, to vhooi I meiitioncd this circumstance, on <!i- 
ammiog the drag, conjechiixd it to be the unripe fruit, or the diseased germ, of some species of 
Tentimalia, caused by some insect, lilic galU. The justness of hia conjecture was eoon aflcr- 
Wftidi confirned, on inspecting the unripe drupes of a Terminalia C^ebula in the Botoi^ic 
Garden, the appearance of wfatch corresponded exactly with that of tht Zirtgi liar; and 
which, ott being dried, proved to be that aery fruit. 

The unccrlainty in which the writers on the Materia Medica atill continue, respecting thu 
trees which yield the diffeteat hinds of Mjffobalansy appears from the following remark of 
Professor MpaaAT, (Ap, Mod, 71.935.) Do rdiqiiarura fMjffabattutortim} specie Bo- 
tan ica nihil call prooiuitiari potest, quin adhiic disputalur uiruiti e* diveiais arborUrui 
petits sinl, an potiusex eidemi,’* A consiclcrabtc degree of ligbt w ill be thrown on the auh- 
ject, by the following extract from a Pcriisa treatise on medicines, the MefthzenruUddvljfek 
of Mduakmed HotxM Mu I EX ZE, coramuaicatod to me by the kiadoess of Mr. CoLaenoaKut 
and which, had I receired it sooner, would have saved toe the trouble of my inquiring res¬ 
pecting the Zeitgi //or. 

Under the head Akitl^ {tbs Arabiek name answeriBg to the Persfmi ITtilifeh} the author 
istinguishcs the fDUowuig kinds, os the produce of the same li(% CkebutaJ ga¬ 

thered at different degrees of maturity. 

I- ffaUkk ZirBy gathered when the fruit is just set. Being dried, It is about the size of 
the^iVd, (Cttmin'teed.) 

2. /T. Jatsi, when more advanced. It is the siae of a baTley*oorn. {Jam-} 

3. the yaimg fruit is still farther advanced. Being 
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oblong, pointed shape, about the size of a pistachio nut, of a deep black 
colour, and a firm, compaa: substance. Its taste is bitterish, and strongly 
astringent. The Zengi Har is, as far as I can learn, more frequently used 
in medicine, by the Hindus, than any of the other Myrohalans being very 
generally employed by them as a purgative. It operates briskly, but 
Vp'ithout occasioning heat or irritation. Persons liable to redundancy of 
bile, habitual costiveness, or any other complaint which requires tl^e fre- 
quent use of gentle laxatives, will find this one of the most convenient 
which they can use. 

TEumnAziA Cithixa. f RoxBi ms.) Caducatf, Tclinga. 

This tree is a native of the mountainous parts of the JVbrfArnj Circs^r 
The fruit is the Myrohalanus Citrinu of the shops. It is used in medicine in 
the southern part of the Peninsula, but is not known to the Hindu practi¬ 
tioners in Bengal. The chief use of it, however, to the soutliward, is as a 
mordant for fixing the colours, in printing their beautiful chintzes, 

TniQoysLLA Fmhvm GsJSCGht. (W.) H. JHeVhitS. 

MoRRAr, II. 447. 

WoODTItLE, ni. 487. 

Valeriana Jatamahsi* (Roxb..) /amwaasi, H. JatamansiiS. 

The vegetable which affords the Indian J^ard, so celebrated by the an¬ 
cients, as a perfume, remained altogether unkno'vn to naturalists, until it 



dried, it is of the size of a raism, and is block j 'whence its ncune. i^Asaed black, or 
negro.} 

4. H. Chhf, galherod when the nut liu acquired some degree of hardness. Tlie dried 


fruit is of a gram colour, tncliniiig to yellow. 

5. //, Asf fr^ when approaching to malurlly. The fruit, when dry, is of a leddUh yel¬ 
low; whence the name. fjfi/er, yellow.} 

d. H. Cdbuiif when the fruit b coiue (o full maturity, 

( 1 ) Mei'hee. 
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was discovered by the late Sir William Jones, wlio, valuable as his time 
was, considered the subje 6 t as not unworthy of hts inquiry j and, witli his 
usual accuracy of research, proved, beyond all question, that the spikenard 
of tlie ancients is the plant, called, by the Arabians^Sumbui-ul^Hind; and, 
by X\^ HinduSi Jata7nami. See As, Res, II. 405 , and HI. 105 , 433 , It is 
a sppcies of Valerian, ahd a native of Kapd and Britahi. The peremiial, 
hairy portion of the stem, immediately above the root, Is the pajt whicht 
when dried, is so iiighly esteemed as a perfujne; and which is also used in 
medicine. The Hindu physicians prescribe it, chiefly, in diseases of the 
bowels ; but, as it strongly resembles, in taste, smell and flavour, the offi¬ 
cinal valerian, there is reason to expert that it will be fbuniT equally effica¬ 
cious with that root, as an anSspasmodlc,^ in epilepsy, hysteria, and other 
convulsive disorders, ^ 

Vitex Trsfolix, (W.) and H. 

Sind*huca and SfniVianora, S. 

This elegant shrub is very generally cultivated in Hindustan^ as w^ell 
on account of its beauty, as it's valuable medicinal qualities. It delights ill 
^ watery situaitiQD, and is readily propagated by cuttings,"^ 

The leaves of the J^isinda have a better claim to the title of discutient, 
than any other vegetable remedy with which I am acquainted. Their 
efficacy in dispeHing inflanimatory swellings of the joints, from acute 
rheumatism, and of the testicles, from suppressed gonorrhoea, has often 

SuMbhtdQ& or 

TLe folbynTig curious remark of Aoobta, tbc faciUtj ’with irhich this tree u cultl- 
shews the bigb estimation in wEhcEi the Nmnda was hdil in hU time: *' Acieo frc.- 
<]ueiu cat hi) jus arborU os us ad inedendtiro in ill is regiontbus, ot nisi Deus piKcbos ramos 
(t ffstiiTa rcnaGci faocret,. jam diu faissent consumpiae arboics, aut certs maximi 

. ptetu nunc esaeat." Aroaoat, Lib. tiaaj. by Clusmjs, p. 2S7^ 
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excited my surprize, The success with which the natives employ thenij 
in these complaints, has induced some European praiiitioners to adopt the 
practice, and I hope it will come into general use. The mode of employ¬ 
ing the leaves is simple. A quantity of them, pulled fresh from the tree, 
is put into an earthen pot, and heated over the fire, to as great a degree 
as can be borne without pain. They are then applied to the part afie^led, 
in as large a quantity as can be conveniently kept on by a proper bandage, 
and the application is repealed, three or four times a day, until the tumor 
ii dispelled. 


II. MEDICIJrAL DRUGS. 


1. VEGETABLE. 

THE following vegetable drugs are imported into Hindustan from the 
neighbouring countries, none of the plants wliich yield them being eitlier 
indigenous, or found in a cultivated state in the Peninsula^ The drugs 
themselves, however, arc in common use with the native praCUtionecs, 
and sold in all the principal bazars. 


*4sa rtSTiDA, H. Uinga, S, 

Ferula ^sa feetida. 
FsKEoxtf, H. and Arab. 

Sit/ras BcMoln. 

Caj£Put Oil, Cajuputu, Malay. 

J^elalaica Zeucodendron, 


IVluRRAr, IV. 353. 
WaonviLLE, I. S3. 

Murray, IV. 540 and C59. 
WooDViLts, II. 300. 

Murray, III. 313, 
WOODVILLB, IV. 44, 


t') Jleetig, 


(*) Zoobetit 

Vy 
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C^fw\i^y H. Curfurtt, 8, 
Zaitriu CawpJtora. 
Cjrry^ Boot. CIiq1> II. 

Smilax ClUna, 


IV. 445. 

•WoODVEltEj IV. 66. 


CMtftRiv, I. 4!)0. 

(WOODVRLE, IV. 66, 

This root was forcnerly held in high estimation, in Eurt^ef as a reme¬ 
dy for the venerea] disease; but has long been superseded, by its congener, 
the Smiiax Sarsupan'iia; yet thb last has been, by some authors of great 
autliority, considered as a very inert substance, and scarcely possessing 
any medicinal virtue whatsoever,* * Tliose who judge more favourably of 
its efficacy, may, in cases where it cannot be procured, have recourse to 
the China root, as a substitute. Dr. Woodville, after observing that, 
“ like the Sarsaparilla, the China root contains a considerable share of 
” bland nutritive matter,'" adds, that it appeared to him not less adapted 
** to the auxiliary purposes of medicine,"*^ If the sanative virtue of these 
roots depends on this nutritive matter, which is probably the case, the 
Cfiina root would seem to claim the preference j as it contains it in a much 
larger proportion, amounting to upwards of half the weight of the root;^ 
but there is nsich difficult in appreciatiiig the comparative efficacy of me¬ 
dicines of such moderate activity as the iwo in question'. The China root 
was formerly much used in the hospitals herej and, as far as I could' 
judge from my own CTiperiehcc, its- utility, either as an auxiliary to mcr- 
cury, or for improving the general healtli* after the use of that ’remedy, 
is at least equal to that of the Sarsapartlia." 


01 Kafoat..-'' <®) CIlob Cheeitftt, 

* J, llrKTES, Ven, Die. p. 3*1, Ciu.iE!f, Mat. Med. p. SCO, DujfCAw, Edinb. New 
Disp. Ell. isoe, 

+ Met!. Bol. TV. G7. 
t Aikik’s Lewib, Mat. 3Tcd, 11. p. S3I. 
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Czorss. taung^^^ H 
Carj^e 


m 


Coivxpo Hoot,- Kal 



See the interesting 


account of this valuable root in the loth volume of 


the As. Res. It is to be hoped, that by Dr. UEaniCs meritorious exertions, 
we may soon have the plant cultivated in this country* 


CvBPPSf Ctibob Ckitiij. IL 

Muhbat, X* 


Calls, (Alleppo) Majti Pnial,^ H. Maju P’hah S 


Quercu* IVlunaAY, I. 102, 

Qwcrctts Pobur, Woody ilitE.* H* 


Gamip. Canibfn H. frcHn llic Malay. 

Uncaria GatnbceT. Roxb. PL Cor. HI. 



This substance is used, by the inhabitants of the _^o,loy countries, f 
manducating with the BeUl leaf and Am:a nut, in the same manner as 
the Caitchu is, by the natives of HindostafU It is prepared from the leaves 
of the shrub above referred to, (which belongs to a genus nearly allied to 
'tlie Xauclea) in two different modes, i. By boiling the leaves, and in¬ 
spissating the deco^ion. a. By infusing the leaves, in warm water, 

some hours, when a faecula subsides, which is mspissated by die heat of 

the sun, and formed into small cakes. The GiimfciV, prepared in this last 
mode, is by far the best. In appearance, and sensible qualities, it res 
Wes the Catedtu, as also in its medicinal properties. Its taste is powerful¬ 
ly astringent, and at first bitter, but after^vards sweetish. Tried by the 



(jl) JjUOng. 


(*) Ckccnec, 
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gelatine test, the Gambtr appears to contain more of the Tannin principle, 
than any otlier vegetable astringent; and, were it not for it*s high price, 
would be a most valuable material ibr the preparation of leather. 

XSA3tBOGs* Galikatu, Ciogate«e. 

Statagmitis GambogloideSt AIukrav, iV, 106 & 654. 
£Jurkhisht,i^y II, and P. Tcreiijabint Arab. 

JHanna Persicam, FothergilLj Phil. Tr. XLlll. 47. 

The manna sold in the bazars here, is imported from Bnssoraht and U 
the same with that described by Dr. FothERGill, in the paper to which 
I have referred. The plant which yields it, is supposed to be the Hedy^ 
sarum Alhagt (L.) It is a veiy impure kind, and far inferior, iji quali^^ 
to the Calabrian marina. 

Mrsarr^ Murr and H. JSeia, S. 

CMtTRRAT, VI. 3813 

IV. 167. 

Xarynos, Jaephal^tn M. Jdttjf/hatOtS. 

The IVIace. Jawatrl^^^ H. Jdiipairij S, 

Alt/ristica Aromatica, Mvrray, VI. 135. 

J^Iifrlitica tMoschata. Woodvillr, II. 363. 

Rap BASS. Itlvan4 Cfuni\ W H. 

Mvrjray, IV. 362. 

WoonviirLE, I. 127. 

S 400 . Sabudana, H. 

Sagns^ Rumphii. AfvRRAi’, V. 13,. 

Sago is procured from the trunks of several other palms, beside ibat 
mentioned by^MuRR.AY. An excellent kind is prepared from the tree 
called, by Rumpmus, Gomutus GomutOt (Amb, 1. 57 ,^ and by Dr. Hox«' 
BURCH, Saguerus Rumplmf (MS.) This tree is also valuable, on account 
of the black fibres which surround die trunk at the insertion of the leaves; 


tn Shetflfkisht, 


JaxphuL 


(3) Juwulrte^ 


Rtmund Cktaiec, 
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which aflonl a stronger and more durable cordage for ships, than iny 
other vegetable substance. 

U* Arab, 

S Muaaavj V. 278. 

WOODVILLE, II. 246. 

Sc£»*t<nfy, H, and Arab. 

tMuREAY, VI, 746. 

Convolvulus Scammonia. ^ 

^WOODTM.LB, I. W- 

SwvTTA Lx^yss. Send Mccct/^ H. Send, Arib. 


«. mineral; 

A. inetaOtc. 

H, Slsaea, S. 

The white oaide, St^edtt, H. 

The red oxide, Siarfar,(M H. Slndura, S. 

The scmivilreous oxide, Jlfurdar Seng^^ H. * P- 

Jmoit. Loha, H. Loia Si Atjas, 8. 

.The Carbonat^, H. Jtfaaiara & Sinhana, S. 

Tile Sulphate, Casis,^^ H. 

CoFPSJt, Titmha, H. Tanira, S. 

The Subacetile, Zangar & Pitrai, H. PltaJata, S. 

The Sulphate, Tutii/a,i*y H- Tatt‘ka, S. 

^7*jir, Ranga, H. Ranga St Tt'apu, S- ' ■ , 

AnTJVOJfTt _ . a 

The Saipburet. H. Saubira, 9, 

■ THE proper grey ore cff antimony is imported from but a 

galena orsulphuretof lead, is fretiueiitly sold for it in the bazars, under 
the name of Surmeh^ i 


AsSPNiC, 


The white oxide, H. Softc^hj/a, S. 

■■ .: I .i . •• 


<n Salib Misree, Sooq^owif/a. <*f) Sum Mukhce- <0 Sresa. W 
(»> AfoflrdaivStf»g. (73 Awt’A- t8) Awm- (»> Tooitst*. *(»<» Soormu. m 

Z Z 
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The jeilow Sulpktaretj Hartdl,i*i H. liafitdlat 
The red Sutphuret> MamiljSJi II. JHanuh Sitag S< 
QuicssizrEit. Pdrut II, Pdrada, S. 

. The red SuJphnref, H, 

A sub-rauPta(Cj Raseafiir,i*^ H. 

Shencerf, or factitious cinnabar, is prepared by the natives in a very 

simple mode. The quicknsilver and ^Iphur are hrst triturated together, 

until a black sulphuret is formed, wjiich is put into a, glazed earthen pot, 

similar to those commonly used for dressing victuals. Over this, another 

vessel, of the same kind, is placed, inverted, and luted to it with c]ay« 

Fire is then applied to the undermost vessel, and continued until the whole 

of die contents is sublimed. The apparatus is then sufifered to cool; when 

a cake of cinnabar is found adhering to the inner surface of the upper^^ 

most pot. * 

* ► - . r 

Shengekf is used, internally, by the native praClitioners, as an anri^ 
pasmodic, and for the cure of cutaneous diseases; but it is employed 
much more efficaciously by’dicm in fumigation, for suph cases of the ve¬ 
nereal disease as- are attended with ulcers in die nose, moutli and throat* 
Tile fumigation, is conduced in. the usual mode, by making the patient, 
with a blanket thrown over him, inhale the fumes of hhe^Stungerf ihrowii 
on red hot iron. In this mode, the cure is performed very rapidly, but* it 
frequently .causte a violent and dangerous ptyalisronewr is the patiental- 
ways secured by jt against a relapse of the disease* 

Rascapu'r b another mercurial preparation, in great estirtiation/ and 
much used by both the Hindu and Muhammedan practitioners. There 
are various . modes of preparing h, but none of them esse3?.tially different 

Cl) iJurtai. t«) MuJlUilM " S^ungurf, t*) Ruskugofff, 
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from the others. In ail of them-quick-silver and Muriate of Soda are em¬ 
ployed in equal parts, \yith the addition of cither of Ahmincclt 

Sulphate of copper. By the kindAes^ of Dr. Hdsri?R I hdVc dOW lym^ 

before me three diflerent processes* for rifakih^ RdscapUr; oric taken from 

■‘+. 

a Persian, and the two others from Sanscrit phaimacopmas. The first,, 
which is the simplest and least uncertain of the tiiree, is literally as fol¬ 
lows : 

'i. I 

" TAKE'^Qaick-silver, Armenian Bole, AHuixi, (* some prefer blue 
** vitriol, but allum is better') Rock Salt, of each nine parts. Rub the 
“ whole in a hiii^rlar with v^atef, and let them harden. Then put the mass 
** into a ^la^ed Aaftheri vessel; and plate mveited, above il, ahother simi- 
lar vd^sel, plastehe^ With’ ashes, and the milk of Datura, Lute them 
tog^elhtr with Philosopher's clay, and keep them three days and three 
** nights fn a fire made %Vith'c6w diing. Then let the vessel cwl, an^ 
“ take out what adhems fo the bottom ^d sides of the upper vessel. This 
** \s thu Rafcap^r.** ‘ so ^ 

The Quick-silver, in this preparation, is combined witli a less proportion 
of the muriatic acid, than in corrosive sublimate, but with a much greater 

■ I 

proportion of it than in calomel. It is used, by tlie native pra€titimiers,for 
all the purposes for which tlie two preparations, just mentioned,^ are em¬ 
ployed by the European. It requires, however, to be prescribed with g^als 
caution; as it is not only one of the most powerful mercurials that can bo 
ventured on for internal use, but uncertain in its strength, on account of 
the different processes by which it is made. Edrop^^'^ pratfHtioiWri^'nfeed 
never, I think,have recourse to it; as Quick-silvfer Hiay alwaysbte jfifb^tjred 
from the bazars, with which, safer, and equally efficacious, remedies may 
be prepared. (-> 
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Potash. Shornt H, Yavac Shora, He 
SuzTvaic Acid. Gu»detc-ca H- 

SuLDHATS OF SoDA. C’JldJ'a H . 

Sdlphatb Of ALusirys. J®’ArtcanjW H. Sp^haticOj S. 

Ihdubd Caddonjte op Soda. H. Sorjiciti S. 

JUaDSATM jof Ah.hokia, H, 

Muriate of Soda. H . 

Mu SI ATS OF SoDAf fused wjlh the 
PaYkzJyTHiis 'Ej.vELicAi* 

The followiuu process for maltmg.this saltj^ was communicated, by a 
'Hatiye druggist, to Mr. Turnbull, at Mirza^ore^ and adtually performed 
in his presence. Mr. Colebrooke informs me that it ne»:Iy corresponds 
with the process which he found described in a Persian .treatise on medi¬ 
cines., ** Fifty^ix pounds of Sajnmur salt ^ijbssilc muriate of Soda) are 
mixed wi^ twenty ounces of dried Aonias, ( EmbHc Myrobaians.) One 
*’ fourth these materials is put into a round earthen pot, with a narrow 
mouth, which is put on a fire-place made of clay. The fire-place has a 
** hblb'Stthe bottom^ for inltoduclng the fire-wood. After the fife has 
* be^ lighted about an hour, and the materials iii the pot appear to be 
melted, t^hefest df the materials Is added by degrees.* The whole is then 
"^ exposed to a strong red heat, for about six hours. The fire is then al- 
lowed to die away, and tile pot to cool; which, upon being broken, is 
** Voiiridto contain about forty-eight pounds of Cdla J^eniec, or Bit^iaban.'* 

' ."fp® or Bft-«o4fn^as It is sometimes called, is a medicine in 

great eslilotion,irvith both the Hindu atid Muhammedaii physicians; but 

- <0 Gi/rduJ:-fia..ntr. {*) JChara iVw. 17 . (*) P^fiitkartc. (*1 Siyee*muUee. 

(®) Nattafur. (fl) JVtfwufA, 0) BU-ttihun.^ 4“) ICala’Sumuk. 


fruit of 




Sit^Iaium^y^ CdJa 
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particularly with the former. It is ^ery generally used as atonic in dyspe¬ 
psia and gout, as a deobstruent in obstrudlions of tlie spleen and mesente¬ 
ric glands, diseases bD which children, in Hinthstafi, arc peculiarly liable; 
and as a stimulant in chronic rheumatism and palsy. It is also one of the 
many remedies employed as a vermifuge. For a further account of this 
salt, see « A Dissertation on the BH-J^obeTi, by John Henderson, of the 
** Medical Establishment. 8vo, Lond. 1 S 03 , 

Mr. Henderson having carried some of the Bit-noben to Eftglaiid, it 
was analysed by Mr. Accum, and the result was as follows. 

Four hundred and eighty grains of the salt yielded 


Black oxide of Iron,.... 

6 Graiiu. 

Sulphur;.. 

U 

Muriate of Lime,-....--- 

13 

Muriate of Soda,...-..- 

444 


476 


4 


490 


Nicholson's Journal for August, 1803. 

From this analysis we may conclude, that the virtues of BitAaba/it be¬ 
yond what may be fairly ascribed to the Muriate of Soda, depend on tlic 
proportion of iron contained in It. This metal appears to have been ob¬ 
tained, during the process, from the Myrobalans, 

SojtJTE OF SoDjt, Sohago, H, Taitcatta, S, 

C. 3[nftaminHblf. 


SvifPjJVB, GundAfifjO) ]1. Gnndkaca, S, 


n> Guttd-huk. 



A a a 
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Petkoibum^ MitH tel],oy H. N^t, Arab. ^ 

This mlncTal oil is imported from the Bufsww country. See an account 
cf the Petroleum wells near Rainanghong, by Captain Cox, in the 6tli 
Vol. of the As. Res. 

¥ 

The oil is met with, in the bazar, of very different degrees of purity; 
sometimes perfedlly limpid and thin; at other times of a dark brown co¬ 
lour, and of the consistence of syrup. The first eort only should be used 
in medicine. It has a strong, penetrating, not disagreeable smell, and a 
pungent, acrid taste. It is very generally employed by the native prac¬ 
titioners, externally, as a stimulant in paralytic complaints, and in chro¬ 
nic rheumatism. In this last disease I can, from my ow'n cx|>erience, re¬ 
commend it as an eflRcacious remedy; having found much greater benefit 
from it, tlian from the more costly Cajeput oil, which 1 had previously 
used. 

<AMEEa* * H, and P. 


3. ANIMAL. 

Mesk, J^esh1c,f-^i H. and P, 

0 } Mitteetelt 

* A c<ncTde, vesinoiis substance, is imported from Buwora, wbicb posutt, at the Cakutta 
CustoiD.house, and is also sold indie baaar, under tbe name of Ca^ruba oi Amber t but 
vrhich I found, on CKaminatioa, to be real Copaf^ the resin so much used, in Eagtitudf as a 
varoisb. This subatance is used for the same purpose 1^ the Coach 4 imkers in Ctdeutto. It 
resembles so pcrrectlj the finest amber, in xiolour and tenture, that the jcirclleia make neck¬ 
laces of it, tthicb pass for those of genmne Amber^ and from which it la extremely dillicult 
to distiaguish them. The Copat t helicre, tlie produce of the Vateria Jadka^ a tree 
which grows on the Maltdiar Coast, 1 was favOQted bj Dr* Roxburgh with a spcciincu 
of lUe resin of that tree; and foitad it, both in appeanutce and chemical quaUtici, lo ooiuciile 
tBtirely iffith genitiae CopaL 

Suhrooba. 


■(S) AfttiAA 
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Ambeh&kjse, AmUra^S. 

CoNSiDEaAflLE quantities of Ms substance are sometimes brought to 
Calcutta, by the Commanderg of trading vessels j who find it floating on 
the Ocean, or adhering to rocks, chiefly among the Moluccas and 

other islands to the eastward. It is esteemed, by the natives, as the most 
agreeable of aU perfumes, more especially by the Mahummcdans. Their 
physicians consider it also as an Aphrodisiac, a class of medicines of great 
importance in their pharmacopoeias, but w-hich probably contains not a 
single article that has any claim to that title. 

Hoksy, tMedhuW H, P. .WcdJiK. S. 

Mom. H.’aad P. 9- 

ItAC. &iid H. ‘ iiUtshAf S. 

MEJilCtUALis. {L.) Jontf II. Jclaueoy S. 

Leeches are found, in stagnant ponds and ditches, in every part of Hm- 
dustan. In a country in which general bleeding is so much seldomer re- 
t|uired or admissible than in cold climates, and where consequently the 
practitioner must more frequently have recourse to topical bleeding, it is 
fortunate that this animal, so convenient for the latter purpose, can at all 
times be procured. 

MeIOE ClCHQREU ( L, ) H. 

A VERY full and accurate description of this species of Meloe, has been 
given, in the eth Vol. of the Asiatick Researches, by C5olonel Hardwicke, 
to whom we are indebted for this valuable acquisition to our Materia Me 
dica. The insedl abounds in every part of Bengal, Bahar and Oude, In 
the rainy season, during which it is in its most perfcdl state, it is found 
feeding on the flowers of the various species of Hibiscus and Ssda, and is 


Vmbttr. («) AfuJ or Mudhoo> SAbAwA 


Jenk, 
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readily distinguished, by the three transverse, undulated black bands, on 
it's yellow Elytra, which constitute its specific cKaraaer. 

The Meloe Cichorei, when applied to the skin, produces ef&as precisely 
similar to those caused by the Spanish blistering fly, for which this inse6l 
will be found a perfectly adequate substitute, either as an external stimu¬ 
lant, a rubefacient, or For raising a complete blister, according to the mode 
in which it is applied. 

The flies should be gathered in the morning or evening, and immedi¬ 
ately killed by exposing them to the steam of boiling vinegar. They 
should then be tlioroughly dried by the heat of the sun, iSnd afterwards 
put into bottles to preserve them from humidity. 



S.-tie ri 
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Sketch tilt Biftlis^ 


By Brigadier General MALCOLM, 


3rntnnmctlan. 

WHEN with the British army in the Penjah in 1803, 1 entleaVoured to 
coTk 6 t materials that would throw light upon the history, manners, and 
religion of the Sikhs, Though this subject had been treated by several 
^n^lisk writers, none of them had possessed opportunities of obtaining more 
than very general mformation regarding this extraordinary race; and 
their narratives therefore, though meriting regard, have served more to 
excite than to gratify curiosity. 

In addition to the information I Collefted while the army continued 
within the territories of the SiM'S, and the personal observations I was 
able to make, during that period, upon the customs and manners of 
nation,! succeeded with difficulty in obtaining a copy of th^e Adt-Granl h* 

• The copy, H at nt-ht, rtUd with citlierairal or 

lacw. aner having obt.ln«] II prbnr»«.lWT»oura (tent the iiacied mth 

icspcct* 1 undcjt^lALidj jiscatcli Mi* oifiBBOoJt 

B b b 
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ntid of some historical traeU» the most essential parts of which, when I rc: 
tiimed to were explained to me by a Sikh priest of the JV'/rwni/ii 

order, whom 1 found equally Intelligent and communicative, and who spoke 
of the religion and ceremonies of his sedl with less restraint than any of 
his brethren, whom 1 had met \vith in the Petijdb, This slender stock of 
materials was subsequently much enriched by my friend Dr. Leydek, 
who has favoured me witli a ri'ansJation of several trails written by Sikh 
authors in the Ptnjdif ind Ddggar dialeds, treating of their history and 
religion, which, though full of that Warm imagery which marks all orien¬ 
tal works, and particularly those whose authors enter on the boundless 
field of Jiindd mythology, contain ttie most valuable verifications of the 
di He rent religious institutions of the Sikh nation. 

It was my first Intention to have endeavoured to add to these materials, 
;md to hav& >yrittenj when 1 had lei^re, a history of the SfkHi but the 
active nature of my public duties has made it impossible to carry this plan 
into early execution, and 1 liave had tiie. choice of deferring it to a distant 
and uncertain period; or of giving, from what I actually possessed, a short 
and hasty sketch of their history, customs and religion. The latter alter¬ 
native I Iiave adopted: /or although the information 1 may convey in such 
a sketch, may be very defective ’; it will be useful, at a rtioment when every 
information, regarding the Sikhs, is of importance; and it may perhajis 
stimulate and aid some person who hds more leisure, and better opportu¬ 
nities, to accomplish that task which 1.once c oritem plated- 

In composing this rapid sketch of tlie Sikks, I have still had to encoun¬ 
ter various difficulties. There is no part of oriental biography in which 

^ocuml not only tbe 'Adi-Grofli'h, |l)ut nlKO ttuj Danima Padshatt ka Grtuii'’h ,■ aud lliat 
CODscqucntly Itc it in pcusiicssloa of lUe two mogt saoiod books of ibc Sikhs, 
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it !s more difficult to separate truth from falsehood, than that which relates 
to the history of religious impostors. The account of their lives is general¬ 
ly recorded, either by devoted disciples and warm, adherents, or by violent 
enemies and bigotted persecutors. The former, from enthusiastic admi¬ 
ration, decorate .them with every quality and aocompUshment that can 
adorn men: the latter, with equal enthusiam and aversion, misrepresent 
their charad^ers^ and detract from all their merits and pretensions. This 
general remark I have found to apply with peculiar force to Uie varying 
accounts given by Sikh and Ii/fuhatnnicdiifi authors, of Nakac and his suc¬ 
cessors, As it would have been an endless and unprotitable task, to have 
entered into a disquisition concerning all the points iri which these au¬ 
thors differ; many considerations have induced me to give a preference, 
on almost all occasions, to tJie original Sikh writers. In every research 
into the general history of mankind, it Is of tlie most essential importance 
to hear what a nation has to say of itself; and tiie knowledge obtained 
from such sources has a value, independent of its historical utility. It aids 
tlic promotion of social intercourse, and leads to the establishment of 
friendship between nations. The most savage states are those who have 
most prejudices, and who are consequently most easily conciliated or of¬ 
fended: they are always pleased and flattered, when they find, that those 
whom tliey cannot but admit to possess superior' intelligence, are ac¬ 
quainted with their history, and respe£t their belief and usages; and, on 
the contrary, they hardly ever pardon an outrage against their rchgion 
or custojjas, though committed by men who liave every right to plead the 
most profouiid ignorance, as aji excuse for the words or actions tliat have 
provoked resentment. 
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SECTION I. 


Sketch of the History and present State of ike Silthsi 

•with Observations on their religious Institutions^ 

* 

Usagesf Manners and Character* 


NANAC SHAH, the founder of the sei£t, since distinguished by the 
name of Sikhs^ was bom in the year of CnatsT 1460, at a small village 
called Talv}andit'\‘ in the district of Biuittif in the province of Lahore, 
His fatiier, whose name was CA'LU^^ was of the Cshatriya cast, and Fc'dlf 
tribe of Hindus^ and had no family except Na nac, and his sister NaVacj, 
v^ho married a Hindu of the name of Jayara m, who was employed as 
a grain-faaor by Daulet KhaV Lodi, a relation of the reigning emperor 
of Delhi. Ka'nac was, agreeably to the usage of the tribe in which he 
tvas bom, married to a woman of respectable family, at an early agc,§ 
by whom he had two sons, named SrIchand and Lacshmi Das- The 
former, who abandoned the vanities of the world, had a son called Dherm 



* Si7:A or Sw^Aii, u a Samcrii word, wUkli means a disciple, or devoted follower. To 
n>c Pen},ihl it » corrupted into Sikht it b a geiierat term, and applicable to a«y person tbal 
fallows a particular tcuchet. 


f Tills village, or rather town, for jmcli it lias iMeoine, is now called Rayaptir- Hb 
situattnl on the banks of the BijfaAf or Hyphasis. 

t lie is called by some authors, Ka lc' V'eoit but V'ed! is a name derived ficm bit 
tribe or family. 

^ ^vrral authors have been Very precise in estebiistiing the date of the consumma- 
lion of this marriage, whicli they lis is the monUi of Asarhi of the Jlindu sera of VicaA- 
UAOITVA, 
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CiiANDi who founded the sc6l of XJddsii and his descendants are yet 
known by the name of Putrdh^ or the children of Nanac. 

LacshmI Das addidled himself to the pleasures of tliis world, and left 
neither heirs nor reputation, 

Na NAC is stated, by all Sikh writers, to have been, from his childhood, 
inclined to devotion; and the indifference, which this feeling created to¬ 
wards all worldly concerns, appears to have been a source of continual un¬ 
easiness to his father; who endeavoured, by every effort, to divert his mind 
from the religious turn which it had taken. With a view to cflba this ob- 
jea, hconeday gaveNA'NACa sum of money, to purchase salt at one 
village, in order to sell it at anotlier; in the hope of enticing him to busi¬ 
ness, by allowing him to taste the sweets of commercial profit. Nanac 
was pleased with the scheme, took the money, and proceeded, accompa¬ 
nied by a seiA’ant of the name of Bala, of the tribe of Sa/idftu, towards 
the village where he was to make his purchase. Me happened, however* 
on the road, to fall in with some FuHrs, (holy mendicants,) with whom 
he wished to commence a conversation; but they were so weak, from want 
of vidluals, which they had not tasted for three days, that they could 
only reply to the observations of Na*nac by bending their heads, and 
other civil signs of acquiescence. Na'kac, afieCled by their situation, 
said to his companion, with emotion, “ My father has sent me to deal in 

salt, with a view to profit; but die gain of this world is unstable, and pro- 
** fitless; my wish is to relieve these poor men, and to obtain that gait* 
** which is permanent and eternal." His companion* replied, ** thy re- 
“ soludon is good; do not delay its execution,” Na nac immediately 

• Bai.a 5ANt»'i]D, who gave dm advice, coolinued, through Na'nac's to both 

favourite altenclaat and disciple. 


C c c 
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distributed Ks money among the hungry Fakirs ; who, after they had 
gained strength from the refreshment which h obtained them, entered 
into a long discourse with him on the unity of God, with which he was 
much delighted: he returned next day to his father, who demanded what 
profit he had made? ** I have fed the poor,^* said Na had, and have 
obtained that gain for you which will endure for ever/* As the father 
happened to have little value for tlie species of wealth which the son had 
acquired, he was enraged at having his money so fruitlessly wasted, 
abused poor Na'nac, and even struck him; nor could the mild repre¬ 
sentations of Na'haci save her brother from the violence of parental 
resentment. Fortune, however, according to the Sikh narrators of this 
anecdote of their teacher's early life, had raised him a powerful prop 
tedlor, who not only rescued him from punishment, but established his 
fame and respedlability, upon grounds that, at once put him above all fear 
of future bad usage from his low'-minded and sordid father. When Na% 
Kac was quite a youth, and employed to tend cattle in tlic fields, he hap¬ 
pened to repose himself one day under ilie shade of a tree; and, as the 
sun declined towards the west, its rays fell on his face, when a large 
black snake,* advancing to the spot where he lay, raised itself from the 
groimd, and interposed its spread hood between Na'nac and the sun*s 
rays. Ra'y Boi,Aa,'t’ the ruler of the distri£l, was passing the road, near 
tlie place where Na'nac slept, and marked, in silence, though not without 
refledlion, this unequivocal sign of his future greatness. This chief overr 

* Tile vcncmtioii, which llic JFfindtif liaTC for the toakc, is wcU known; and this tnulition, 
like mntiy others, proves the atlachment of Ihe Sikh writers to that mytholi^, the cnore of 
which they prctrnd to have whoMy ahandoned, 

+ n title infi^rior to that of a JtdjixH, geaeialTy applied to the chief of a village, 
or small district. 
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heard Ca'lu' imnishing his son for his kindness to the Fakirs„ He imme¬ 
diately entered, and demanded the cause of the uproar; and, when in¬ 
formed of the circumstances, he severely chid Ca lu for his condu6t> and 
interdi6ted him from ever again lifting his hand to Na nac, before whom, 
to the astonishment of all present, he humbled himself with everj^ mark 
of tlm most profound veneratibn. Though Calu , from this event, was 
obliged to treat his son with more respect than formerly, he remained as 
solicitous as ever to detach him from his religious habits, and to hx him, in 
some worldly occupation; and he prevailed upon Jayram, his son-in-law, 
to admit him into partnership in his business. Nanac, obliged to acqui¬ 
esce in these schemes, attended at the granary of Daulet Kiia^ Lodi, 
which was in charge of Jayra'm; but though his hands were employed in 
this work, and bis kindness of manner made all the inhabitants of Suitdn* 
puTt where the granary w’as established, his friends, yet his heart never 
strayed for one moment from its object. It was incessantly fixed on the 
divinity; and one morning, as he sat in a contemplative posture, a holy - 
I\4uhamm€dan FaHf approached, and exclaimed, Oh NanacI upon 
what are thy thoughts now employed ? Quit such occupations, that thou 
mayest obtain the inheritance of eternal wealth.” Na jiac is said to 
have started up at this exclamation, and after looking for a moment in 
the face of the Fakirs he fell into a trance, from wloich he had no sooner 
jecovered, than he immediately distributed every tlting in the granary 
among the poor;* and, after this adl, proceeded with loud shouts oiit of 
the gates of the city, and running into a pool of w'ater, remained there 
three days, during which some wTiters assert he had an interview with 

* TliisTORKirlfaMe anecdote in NVyAc’fe life, is toW Tcry diflferently bydiffewnt ^ 
iHws. I tiAvc followed the nartalivoof BnictA SIalli. They ali ngtw in s Juivinp, 

at Lbia pcTiod^ quitted the occupations of the Vfoildj oud become Fukif, 
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tlie Prophet Elias, termed by tJie Muhammdanst-Kkizsier, from 
he learnt all earthly sciences. 

While Na'kac remained m tlie pool, abstradled from all worldly con¬ 
siderations, holding converse with a Prophet, poor Jayram was put in 
prison by Daulet Kha'h Lo'dI, on the charge of having dissipated his 
property. Na’nac, however, returned, and told Daulet Kha n that 
Jayra'm was faultless; that he was the objc6l of punishment; and that, 
as such, he held himself ready to render the etri^lest account of all he 
had lost. The KhaV accepted his proposal: Jayra m’s accounts were 
settled; and, to the surprize of all, a balance was found in his favor; on 
which he was not only released, but reinstated in the employment and 
favor of his master. We are told, by the Sikh authors, tliat these wonder¬ 
ful a6liom increased the faine-of Na'nac in a very great degree; and that 
he began, from this period, to praClise all the austerities of a holy man; 
and, by his frequent abstraction in the contemplation of the divine being, . 
and hb abstinence and virtue, he soon acquired great celebrity, diroagh all 
the countries into which he travelled, ^ 

There are many extravagant accounts, regarding the travels of KAtrAc'. 
One author,* who treats of the great reform which he made in the wor¬ 
ship of the true Goo, which he found degraded by the idolatry of the 
Hindus p and the ignorance of the Mukantm^danSt relates hts journey to 
all the different Hfndd places of pilgrimage, and to Mfcca^ the holy tem¬ 
ple of the Muhammedans, 

It would be tedious, and foreign to the purpose of this sketch, to ac- 

i* i I -- > ^ - - - ■ ■ " 

• fiuAi Gtrsu Vaw, autbor of the Ciiydiui Hatflaooffj a afoch writtcfl ia the, Sikk 
dialect of the Pa\jatiL 
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company NaVac m liis travelSt of which the above mentioned autlior, as 
well as others, has given the most circumstantial accounts. He was ac¬ 
companied (agreeable to them’) by a celebrated musician, of the name of 
Merdaka, and a person named Bala Sand'ku j and it is on the tradition 
of the latter of these disciples, that most of the miracles and wonders of 
his joumies are related. In Bengai^ the travellers had to encounter all 
kinds of sorcerers and magicians. Poor Merdana, who had some of 
the propensities of Sancho, and preferred warm houses and good meals 
to desarts and starvation, was constantly in trouble, and more than, 
once had his form changed into tliat of a sheep, and of several otlier 
animals. Na'nac however, always restored his humble friend to the 
human shape, and as constantly read him ledbires on his imprudence. It 
b stated, in one of those accounts, that a Rdjd of Sivandh'ku endea* 
voured to tempt Na'nac, by offering him all tiie luituries of the world, 
to depart from his austere habits, but in vain. His presents of rich meats, 
splendid deaths and fair ladies, only afforded the Sikh teacher so many 
opportunities of decrying the vanities of this world, and preaching tO the 
Rdjd the blessings of eternal life; and he at last succeeded in making him 
a convert, and resided at Sivuttdb’hu two years and five montlw, dunng 
which period he composed the Pfdfi S^ficali* for the instrudion of his 
followers. After Na'nac had visited all the cities of Indiaf and explained 
to all ranks, the great do6lTines of the unity and omnipresence of God, 
he went to Micca and Medina^ where his acfcions, his miracles, and his 
long disputa dons with the most celebrated Mukammedan saints and dodlors, 
arc most circumstantially recorded by his biographers. He is stated, on 
this occasion, to have defended his own principles, without offending those 

• ItU bdtevod, tbattbis workofKA'iCAO baa been iucorporAted ia the iiiat pari of 
'Jdi-GrmCht 


D d d 
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of others; always professing himself tlie enemy of discord, and as having 
no objea but to reconcile the ttvo faiths of the Mtihammcdans and Hind^-, 
in one religion? which he endeavoured to do by recalling them to that 
great and origuial tenet, in which tliey both believed, the unity of Goo, 
and by reclaiming them from the numerous errors into which they had 
fallen. During his travels, Na'nac was introduced to the emperor Ba¬ 
ber* before whom he is said to have maintiuned his doctrine with great 
firmness and eloquence. Baber was pleased witli Mm, and ordered an 
ample maintenance to be bestowed upon Mm; which the Sikk priest refu¬ 
sed; observing,;that he trusted in him who provided for all men, and from 
whom alone, a man of virtue and religion, would consent to receive favor 
or reward. When Na'^ac returned from his travels, he cast off the 
garments of a Fakirs and wore plain clothes, but continued to give in- 
strudlions to his iidmerous disciples; and he appears, at this period, to 
have experienced the most violent opporition from the Hitidti zealots, who 
reproached him with having laid aside the habits of a Fakir^ and with the 
impiety of the dofilrines which he taught. These accusations he treated, 
with great contempt, and an author, before cited, Bkai Guru Das 
Vali, states, that when he visited Vatdla., he enraged the Tagtswarosji^ 
so much, that they tried all ilieir powers of enchantment to terrify him, 
" Some (says this writer) assumed the shape -of. lions and tygers, others 
** hissed like snakes, one fell in a showeR ofifire, and another tore the 

stars from the firmament;" but Na'nac remained tranquil; and, when 

^ i . ■ i jniti----- ^ i . *■ ■■ -' ' ' ==^ ' 

♦ This ian— inw must have taken plsce in 152S or 1527; as it is fitaleil to have been 
Innmediately after IJauu?.t Kba'r Lo'of'BaB vuiited Pampu#, in 1520; Vflieie that prince 
had fiMigbi, and suhdacd lunARtM, emperor of 'HiMdAtkm. 

+ Recluse penitents, ’who, by means of mental and corpore^ mordficaliouB, have acqmr* 
ed a commaDd over the porrere of pature 
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required to exJiibit some proof of his powers, that would astonish therq, 
he replied, “ 1 have nothing, to extuhit worthy of you to behold. A holy 
** teadier has no defence but the purity of his dodlrme; the world may 
« change, but the creator is unchangeable/' These words, adds; the aiu- 
thor, caused the miracles and enchantments of the Tiigtswaras to ccas<^ * 
and they all fell at the feet of the humble Na'wac, who was protected by 
the all perfeil Goo. 

Na’itac. according to the same authority, went from Vatdla to Multdnt 
where he communed witli the Ptrs, or holy fathers of the MiifitimmedaJi 
religion of that country. “ 1 am come/’ said he, when he entered that 
province, “ into a country full of Pfrs, like the sacred Gangdr visiting 
the ocean." From Muitdn he went to Kt fltpur* where, after perform 
ing numerous miracles, he threw off his earthly shape, and was buried 
near the bank of the river Hdvi^ which has since overflowed his tomb, 
continues a place of religious resort and worship; and a small 
piece of Na'nac's garment is ekliibited to pilgrims, as a sacred relic* at 
his Dkarmasdldt or temple, 

It would be difficult to give the charadler of NA'uAcf on the authority 
of any account we yet possess. His writings, especially the first chapters 
of the A'di-Gfant% will, if ever translated, be perhaps a criterion, by 
which he may be fairly judged; but the great eminence which he ob¬ 
tained, and the success, with which he combated the opposition which he 

'■ _ —_ _ - -- 

• Khiipw DehfOi on (lie liaoJw flf tlie 

t He 15 , tfarougltout (ULs tbctcb, Ni'SAc. JiSiihotitTUxdiiti gstlftaliy tenu 

liuQ Nan AC SiiAH, (o tleaote his being a /oAiV, llic name of Shah being frequently given tv 
KKB nf celebiKj, ID that sect. The Si'AAj, in apaoking. of luni, coll him .Na ifAp nt 

Cp'wrti Na^nac, father Na'nac, ot Na'hac the teacher j aud their wiitew lcia»hha i,5^Ai^AC 
JTiriitiar, tThich racaos Na'nac the vniDiprraeot. 
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met, afford atnplc reason to conclude that he was a man of more man 
common genius; and this favorable impression of his character will bo 
conffrmed by a consideration of the object of his life, and the means ho 
took to accomplish it. Born in a province on the extreme vci^e of Indu, 

' at the very point where the religion of MuHAiJMEo and the idolatrous 
worship of the Hindus appeared to touch, and at a moment when both 
tiicse tribes cherished the most violent rancour and animosity towards 
each other, his great aim was to blend tlvpse jarring elements in peaceful 
nnioji, and he only endeavoured to effedtlhis purpose, through the means 
of mild persuasion. His wish was to recal both Muiuimmedans and fff/i- 
dtis to an exclusive attention, to that sublimest of all principles, which in¬ 
culcates devotion to God, and peace towards man. He had to combat tlie 
furious bigotry of the one, and the deep-rooted superstition of the other; 
but he attempted to overcome all obstacles by the force of reason, and 
humanity; and we cannot have a more convincing proof of the general 
charadler of that doarinc which be taught, and the inoffensive light in 
which it was viewed, than the knowledge that its success did not rouse the 
bigotry of the intolerant and tyrannical Muhamnteddn government under 
which he lived. 

Na'n AC did not deem either of his sons, before mentioned, worthy of the 
succession to his spiritual funfilions, which he bequeathed to a Cskatriya of 
the Trtkun tribe, called Leh an a, who had long been attached to him, 
and whom he had inidated in die sacred mysteries of his sedl, clothed in 
the holy mantle of a Faktr^ and honored with the name of Angad* which, 
according to some commentators, means own body. 

■ Tills ftincifal etymology leprosente the Trard Angad ai ft contpomid of tlie SsiU’cnt dngf 
trh'tcb ngnlGn hedt/^ and the Ftrnmy Khitdf which signifies ouui* Tbb miatiuo of laa» 
gunge is quite coiojdou in the jvgon of Uic Pt^ab* 
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GuRtr Anoad. for that is the name by which he is known by all SMs , 
was born at the village otKkandir, on tlie bank of the Beye/i.or.HyftaM. 
iii the province of Lahore. His life does not appear to have been distin¬ 
guished by any remarkable aSions. He taught the same doflrine aa 
Na'nac. and wrote some chapters tliat now form part of the Grant h. He 
Icfttwosons, Vasu and Dato, but neitlicr of them was initiated ; and 
he was succeeded, at Ids death.* which happened in the year A. D. laaer 
and of the Samwt 1S09, by Amera Das. a CsAatnyeof thembeof 
B-iate who performed the duties of a menial towards him for upwards 
of twelve years. It is stated, that the daily occupation of Amera Das 
was to bring water from the Btyah river, a distance of six miles, to 
wash the feet of his master; and that one night, during a severe storm, 
as he was returning from his journey, his foot sUpped, and be fell and 
broke the vessel that contained the river water, opposite the door o a 
weaver, who lived next house to Argad. The weaver, startled at *e 
noise, demanded, in a loud voice, of his wife, from whence it proceed¬ 
ed. The woman, who was well acquainted with the daily toi s, an t o 
devotion of Anoad’s servant, replied, >t was poor Amera Das, w 
knows neither the sweets of sleep by night, nor of rest by day. 
conversation was overheard by Ax gad i and when Amera Da s came, 
next morning, to perform his usual duties, he treated him with extra- 
ordinary kindness, aitd said, ** you have endured great labor, utj 
.. henceforward, enjoy test.” Amera Das was distinguished for his 
aflivity irt preaching the tenets of Na'mac, and was very successfu m 
obtaining converts and foUmvers, by the aid of whom he established some 
temporal power, built Kujariwal, and separated fro m tlie regular SMs, 

~r — - 

* A.NGdiedm jE7w«d«r, a Yaiage about forty miks epst of Lahort. 

E c e 
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the Uddstst^f which was founded by DHEaM-CHAwn, the son of Na'nao; 
tnd was probably considered, at that period, as heretical, 

Amera Da's had two children* a son named Mohan, and a daughtec 
named Mo'hani, known by the name of B'ha'ini, regarding whose mar¬ 
riage he is stated to have been very anxious *, and as this event gave riso 
to a dynasty of leaders, who are almost adored among the Sikhs, it is re* 
corded with much minuteness by the writers of that nation. 

Amera Da's had communicated his wishes* regarding the marriage of 
B'ha'iki* to a Brahmen, who was his head servant* and direibed him to 
make some enquiries. The Brnkmen did so, and reported to his master 
that he had been successful, and liad found a youth every way suited to be 
tlie husband of his daughter. As they were speaking upon this subje(5t 
in the street* Amera Da's asked what was the boy's stature f ** About 

the same height as that lad,” said the pointing to a youth 

standing near them. The attention pf Amera Da's was iiistantly witli-. 
drawn from tlie Brahmen, and iiiiemly fixed upon the youth to whom he 
had pointed. He asked him regarding his tribe, his name* and his family. 
The lad said his name was Ra'm Da's* and that he was a Cshainya, of a 
respectable family, of the Sdndi tribe* and an inhabitant of the village of 
CdndavfdL Amera Da's, pleased with the information he had received, 
took no more notice of the Brahmen and his choice of a son-in-law, but 
gave his daughter to the youth whom fortune had so casually introduced to 
his acquaintance,"^ Amera Da's died in the year A- D. ?rid of the 

* TLdtigh 4 contrary bcSIef iaculcatoJ by ifji'NAC* (lie Sikht, like fba ijTifliiuj, are 

inclificil lo be predostiHarEans* and ibis gives (beir minds a great tendency Uf viev accidents, at 
dccrccBofPioviduocc land El is probable lliat this imlance of early gopJ forlutu; Lti ll.i'si Da's* 
bjr impicsiiing Lis countrytoica wEtli an idea ofhb being particubirly favored of Loivcn, gave 
rise to aa iiupressiou tbat promoted* 14 no slEgbt degTcc* that success lybicU it anticipated,^ 
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Samvat i63i.althe village of GaWan-a/.in tlie ptovince of UUn, and was 
succeeded by hU son-in-law, Ran Da's,* « honi he had initiated in the sa- 
cred mysteries of his holy profession, and who became famous for his piety, 
and still more from the improvements he made at Amntsar , which was 
for some time called Rdmpir, mRd>rMefur, after him. Some SM a^ 
thorities ascribe the foundatimi of this city to him; which is not cam , 
as it was a vety antient toivn, known formerly under the name of Chak. 
He. however, added much to its population, and built a famous tank, or 
reservoir of water, which he called Amntsar^ a name signifying tli 
of immortality, and which has become so sacred, that it has given its 
name, and Imparted its sandlity, to the town of Ramd.i-piir.whic .as 
become the sacred city of the SM nation, and is noiv only known y w 

name of 

After a life passed in the undisturbed propagation of his tenets, m ex 
planation of which he wrote several works, he died, in the j ear A.D j * 
and of the Samvai 1638, at vlmn/jer, leaving tw'o sons, Arju nm al an ^ 

BATMAts He was succeeded by the former,-]’who has rendered hnnsel - 

mous by compiling die The ^ 

• No dates of the cfcnU wliich occurred during tbc rule of Ra » ia 

Ihc auihoritics from wUicb this stetcb is drawn, Oufl aalbor, owev » (-mpcTor- 

tho UmcorAKSRu. and wasbouo«d.itb tUe favor of that truly 

i Aa.u.u*c, or Aa.c, as bo ™orc corumoaly caUed, accordmg^to B 

Da's B-iiALE^ lhc author of Ike CTwyiiu \r man didi«*t*“‘f" 

teries of his Athor, Thia author says, that Arjuh, though a sc « wbick 

tbc office of G/irif, «r prUst, to leOTc die Sotidi tribe. to 

#* none else could digest, lUc propt^fly of the ftuuily roniaiucd in t ^ ^ given to ibis 

i Gm.7. mraas/boot, but, os a mark of Us ^ ^ 

work, as «Tho Book." yfdi.Gtwf'/i means, the first ’vitc book ofihe 

given to (Ids Vfork to didtiaguUb ii from the Da. ««<i Fa^f*ah Au > 

IciUb Lkni^i b^' Liu’uu' G6 vtni>* 
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Jumc of the SiBs, contains ninety-two sections; it was partly composed 'by 
Ka nac and his immediate successors, but received its present form and ar- 
TEuigerricnt from Arjunmal,* who has blended liis own additions with what 
Jie deemed most valuable in the compositions of his predecessors. It is Ar-* 
juM, then, who ought, from this 4<5i:, to be deemed the first who gave consist 
tent form and order to tlie religion of the Sikhs; an a 61 : whicli, though it has 
produced die efFe6l he wished, of uniting that nation more closely, and of eiv- 
creasing their numbers, proved fatal to himself. The jealousy of the Muha?ti^ 
■medan government was excited,and he was made its sacrifice. The mode of 
Jiis death, which happened in the year of Christ i6o&, and of the Samvat 
iGQs, is related ^ry differently by different autliorities: but several of die 
•most respcflable agme in stating, that his martyrdoin, for such tiiey term 
jt, was caused by the active hatred of a rival Hmi/w zealot, DanIchano 
Cshatriya, whose writings he refused to admit into the Adi-GraTit’h, on 
the ground that the tenets inculcated in them, w'ere irreconcfleable to the 
pure doflnne of the unity and omnipotence of Gon, taught in that sa¬ 
cred volume. This rival had sufficient influence with the Muhammedatt 
g^ovemor of the province, to procure the imprisonment of Arjun; who 
ia affirmed by some writers, to have died from the severity of his confine- 
.ment; and, by others, to have been put to death in die most cruel man- 
tier. In whatever way his life was terminated, there can be no doubt, 
fixiin. its consequences, that it was considered, by his follow'crs, as ant 
atrocious murder, committed by the Muhammedan government; and the 


Tliougb die original Adi-Grant*h was compiled by Auju.viial, from the writings of 
Na if AC, AKGAa^ Amera Da * and Ha u D*'a, and eolarged aad improved by hi* owa addi¬ 
tions imd comrueAtarkfi,' eoiuc small portions have been snbsequejitly tidtkd by tbirtcca diiTcr- 
ml persons, wbosn nitiabcr?, IigwercT, are ivJiieed, by the Si A A atrtliorsf to twelve nnd a 
; the last eonlribulor to Ihb sacred valunu: being a wouiai], is only aduultcU to nuill in 
die list as a ihcUoii, by Uicw ungallaiil wrilers. 
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SikitSf who had till then, aii inofiensive, peaceable se<5%, took arms 

under Har Go'vind, tiie son of Arjonmal, and wreaked their ven¬ 
geance upon ail whom they thought concerned in tlie death of their re¬ 
vered priest. 

Th£ contest carried on by Har Go'vind against the ^fuhammeda/^ 
chiefs in the Petijdh, though no doubt marked by that animosity which 
springs from a deep and implacable sense of iujuiy on one part, and the 
insolence and violence of insulted power on the other, could not have 
been of great magnitude or importance, else it would have been more 
noticed by contemporary Muhammedan writers, but it was the first fruits of 
that desperate spirit of hostility which was soon after to distinguish the 
wars, between the followers of Na*nac, and those of Muhammed ; and 
from every account of Har GoVind’s life, it appears to have been his 
anxious wish to inspire his fgllow'ers with the most irreconcileable hatred 
of their oppressors. 

It is stated that tliis warlike* Gdfdt or priest militant, wore t\vo 
swords, in his girdle. Being asked why he did so; ** the one,” said he, 

* Severui biatorical accounts of llie SiMt, particulnrly Uiat pubiblicd by Major BsowifB, 
which is, in general, dmwn from aullientic sources, appear lo he In error wilh regard to the 
period at whicli this race first took arms, whLcIi llic last author states to have occurred under 
Cu'nij' Go'viwD; but eaveral Si A A authors, of great respectability and infiormation, agree in 
sscribiug to the efibrts of Hau C'o'viHit, the son of Ahjuk, this great change Ln Ihe Sikh 
conamouwealth; ami their correctiicgti, in this point, appears to be placed beyond all question, 
by a passage in (he JitiliumUt of B'uai Gu uU" Da's B'uAtE'. ” Five phials (of dbbi® 
“ grace} were diclrihuted to five PifSy (holy men) but the sixth jPii* was anrifihty Gwrd 

(priest). Aujurt threw off his earllily frame, and the form of Hah Go'vind mounted the 
** seat of nulhorjty. The Sotidi race conUauod exhibliing their different forms in their turns, 
** Hau Go'Tiub vras the destroyer of armies, a martial GirA fpriest), a great TrarrioTj and 
** perturmed great actions,” Tlic mistake of Eomc £uT0peHii writem on thb subject, probably 
originated iu a cuuALbtoo of verbal aocouutst and the sinulurity of the uam^ of II ax Go vinx), 

F f f 
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« ]s to revenge the deatii of my father ; the otlier to destroy the miracles 
“ of Mohammed." 

Har Govjnd is reputed, by some authors, to have been the first who 
allowed his followers to eat* * die flesh of animals, widi the exception of 
the cow; and it appears not improbable, that he made tliis great change in 
their diet, at the time ’^vlien he effected a still more remarkable revolutiem 
in their habits, by converting a race of peaceable enthusiasts into an In¬ 
trepid band of soldiers.-j' He had five sons, Babu'^ Gu'ru'daitya, Saorat 
Sjnh, Te'gu Baha'dijr, Anna Ray and Atal Ray, The two last died 
widiout descendants. Sacrat Sjnh and Te'gh Sink or Te'ch Baeia'dur, 
were, by the cruel persecution of the Muhammadans , forced to fly into the 
mountains to the northward of the Pettjdb^ His eldest son, Gurudai'tya, 
died early, hut left two sons, Da'hakmal and Har Ra'y, tiie latter of 
whom succeeded his grand-father, who died in tlie year A. D. iCi 44 '» and 
of the Samval 1701 . It does not appear that Har Ra'y enjoyed much 
temporal power, or that he entered into any hostilities with the JVfiiAajw- 
snedans : his rule was tranquil, and passed without any remarkable event; 
owing, probably, to the vigor which the Muhatnmedan power had attain¬ 
ed, in the early part of die reign of Aurungzeb. At his death, whidi 

■- - - - 

Uic 3CHI of Abjowbal, and Go'vfeiCi, ibe last aiiil greatest of tlic Silih Gurwf, thoflon of 
Te'c« Baiia'ouiu In tbe Pmiaii sketch which Major Browne tranAfatn, the natne of 
Har Go'eiNoisnot mentioned. TIi* son of Arivnmal is c^ied GcTro' Ra'm Ra'f, which 
is obviously a mistake of the author of that manuscript. 

• Na n AC had forbidden hog's dcsb, though a common species of (bod among the lower 
tribe erf Jliiidtis, in cutopliancc with the prejudices of the MuAatnmedanSf whom It was his 
great wish to reconcile to bis faith, by every coiicesitoii and petsuasion. 

+ It is stated, by a Sf};h author named Nano, that Har Go'tind, during bia ministry, 
established the practice of invoking 'the three great Ilindii deities, BBAiima', Visuwv and 
SiTA i but this ifl not cotrfumed by any other authority which 1 have seen. 
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happejned in the year A. I>. 1661, and of the Samvat 1718, a violent 
contest arose among the Sikhs, regarding the succession to the office of 
spiritual leader? for the temporal power of their ruler was, at this pe¬ 
riod, little more than nomtnaL The dispute between his sons, or, as some 
iStM authors state, his son and'grand-son, Kar CaTsHX and Ram Ray, 
was referred to Dfhli, whither both parties went, and by an imperial de- ^ 
cree of Aorungzeb, the StUs were allowed to eleft their own priest. 
They chose ITar CrIshn, viho died at Dehii in the year A. D, 1664, and 
of the Sdmvat i ; and was succeeded by his uncle, Tech Behaduk. 
He, however, had to encounter the most violent opposition, from his ne*- 
phew, Ra'm Ra'v,* who remained' at Ikhii, and endeavoured, by every 
art and intrigue, to effe<S his ruin i he was seized, and brought to DeA//, 
in consequence of his nephew's misrepresentations; and, after being at 
prison for two years, was released at the intercession of Jayasjnh, Raja 
of Jayapur, whom he accompanied to Bengal, Te'gh Bemadur after¬ 
wards took up his abode at the city of but was pursued, agreeable 

to Sikh authors, to his retreat, with implacable rancour, by the jealousy 
and ambition of Ra'm Ra'y ; who at last accomplished the destruajon 

of his rival: he was brought from Patna, and, by the accounts of tlic 

_ 

• The violent oontrats of the SiAftj mentioned by most of their wntm ; mul, though 
they disagtcc in their accounts, they all represent Tech Beua uur oa innocc 

sacrifice of Mvhaintncdan despotism and intolerance; which, from the cTidcncc of 
pec^le contempofary Mufiammedan authorsj would appear not to be the fact* f 
Ukha a^ecafalc to thent, provoked his cxecuticm by a scries of crimes, having: jo 
wUh a Mofiem of the name of HAFra t:i> Dt coTlecling a rnimbcr of _ 

dicanlJy and having ooramiUedj with lhat hodyi Llic niost violent dcptedalioiLS ou I ^ 
able inliabitarrts of the Penjab* The author of tlie SetV Mstdkhhcthi sajs he was, in co 
qocncc o-f these excesses, pot to death at Gwaiterj and hJLs body cut into four quartersj one 
which was liimg up at each gate of the fortre^e, 

+ A Sikh coLIcgt was founded in that eity* 
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same authors, publicly put to death, without even the allegation of k 
crime, beyond a firm and undaunted assertion of tlie trutli of that faith 
of which he was the high priest, This event is said to have taken 
place in the year A. D. 1675. and of the Samvat 1739 5 but the Sikh 
records of their own history, from the death of Har Govjnd to that 
of Tech Beha^our, are contradi£lory and unsatisfai^ory, and appear to 
merit little attention. The fa 6 l is, that the was almost crushed, in 
consequence of their first eflbrt to attain power* under Har Go vino; 
and, from the period of h!s death, to that of Tech Behadur, the Afo- 
gul Empire was, as has been before stated, in the zenith of its power, 
under Aurungzeb; and die who had never attained any real 

strength, were rendered still weaker by their own internal dissensions. 
Their writers Itave endeavoured to supply this chasm in their history, by a 
fabulous account of the numerous miracles which were wrought by their 
priests, Ra'm RaV, Har CR^snii, and even the unfortunate Teoh Beha-' 
DiiR, at Dehlif all of whom are said to have astonished the emperor and 
his nobles, by a display of their supernatural powers; but tlreir wide dif¬ 
ference from each other, in these relations, would prove, if any proof was 
waitting, that all the annals of that period arc fabricated. 

The history of the Sikhs, after the death of Te'gh Beha'dur, assumes 
a new aspe^. It is no longer the record of a se^l who, revering the con¬ 
ciliatory and mild tenets of their founder* desired more to proteiSl them¬ 
selves than to injure others; but that of a nation, who, adding to a deep 
sense of the injuries they had sustained from a bigotted and overbearing 
government* all the ardor of men commencing a military career of glory, 
listened* with rapture, to a son glowing with vengeance against the mur¬ 
derers of his father, who taught a do 6 lrlne suited to the troubled state of 
his mind, and called upon his followers, by every feeling of manhood, to 
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Uy aside their peaceable habits, to graft the resolute courage of the sol¬ 
dier on the enthusiastic faith of the devotee, to swear eternal war with the- 
cruel and haughty Muiutoourdbas, and to devote themselves to as 
the only means of obtaining every blessing that this world, or that t» 
toiBSp could afibrd to mortals-* 

This was the doflrine of GuW GoVisn. the son of Ts oh Beha dum 
who, though very young at his father's death, had his mind 
the deepest horror at that event, and cherished a spirit of implacable re¬ 
sentment against those whom heconiidered as his murderers. Devotmg 
Ills life to tKs objedl. We find him, when quite a youth. attheh« o a 
latge party of his followers.^ amid the Mils of Sri'nager, where he gave 

proofs of that aideht and daring mirid, which aftetWards raised tim to 
auch eminence. He was ndt, hovfever. Able to mamtain himshlt agmmt 
the prince of that country, with whom he had enleredintohostihttes; an * 
being obliged to leave it. he went to the where he was warmly 

welcomed by a HiWu chief in rebelKoh against the government. Thid 

chief gave Gov,HD possession ofand several otliervdlagesk 
where he settled with his fbllowem, and repaid his benefadtor,-by. aiding 
him in his depredations, Go-viND appears, at this moment, 
universally acknowledged by the S'iifts, as their Sat-g^^i or chief 

toa! leader; and he used the infiiience which that station, his suftringsj 

and the popularity of his cause, gave him, to efieft a ooinplete rfiange ha 

the habita and religion -pt his <»untrynien.-|, ft would betedious ani 

useless to follow the SaA writers tlirough those volumes of fableSi “ 

- —* 

• A town on (be 

+ Go'air Co^iNO « ilatcd, hf n SM oulltor of rrspecf&bil.ty, Brat Go btT V 
Fumse'p lobaTebecQ fowU-'cn yenn of age ^’<00 fatter w« pul todeiitb, 

Ggg 
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khich they have narrated the wonders that prognosticated the rise of thi* *, 
the itiost TCTered of ail their prieste,* to power 'r or to enter, at atvy lengthy 
into those accounta which they* .'and GoV^wn hiriifelf, for he is eqtialjyi 
celehifared .as an ^tbor and as a iviinrioir^jhave given ttf hb eHplflihfli It 
will be sufficient for the purpose of this sketch, ito states ;th^ ftsseritjal 
changes which he efTedled in hb tribe, and die consequences of his in- 
novations. i-f i . ... .. 

■ ■ ' iffo . Jl r\., ■ t:/! .'I'jjIIj 'iL.i j.; ;!;] Ja - ,7 v‘v.i» ' . - ■' 

iW/Jef s#, ^rf^ce;‘and as 

trihe of the tq the.S^^ 

then? wjtl^ ,pjjl the ,;^r.igili|^^ in 

t4»ei):jrihe, ^tituti^ , ^"Jhe 

; , whijch, , %o;^ wM ^ yiew ,to, cqQciJi?^iori,,cjij^fulIy ab- 
interference Bu^ 

lf^-t^pj;p4aring succcBSpr, Go'Ry'TjQ^’y^jj^^p^^^w- 
Wer^ at.'?(amwe .witlflf^e. 
jedgeiliv that die only 

Ifoydrnmeijti^v^t^ifq^s^, p^ly.;t9. ,<^ji\yeTt|t 

fhatf aUBriihp^ifetttftprhr^Jtif t onceKith^sp i^l^ by jSyJdftl th^ 
hft^.sVddiig'icIj&ip^;. to .arifli, ill shert* the whole .pof^lapon of the (^quWr 
tFjif.ahdt!) inbhft'WOtldliy'Wealth ^nd rank objeiJl to vvhkJi.fJ/sd^j^. pf 
«Vwyi«ltes,inJvght>aspite,n, nt ,:ti:..,..: ...us, ■ : ^ 

suciftf^^dj^Hn’‘diri design, ■‘friHfbk 

^llf irpyntoer pldcfe.*' It is fief^^Iy ri^essal^ tb^ !ittri<^-i!he lead¬ 

ing featui.'eaof those changes by which ha^sbverted, in so short a time, 

and ^a^e,t]h(e Muhamnteiidns'^con-* 

• Tlie c'lhil t ' f v ■ ' ■;'*^f’!arTT L'L-vatf OJ ‘ 

XQC CiDjLci ai Aa wai to tiboUib Lh« diiiimctionf of cost aoiOD^tt tie llmdui^ ami 


o ^ ^ 
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see with Wr or an4‘astonish men t/tht itoligto ^qiidTces 
of-th^'WMrfii 5 *Kvhich they had cakwiatediupou HS one of the piiliiifj* of thdk 
safety/becatise the^ limited the greaS mwity of tlie'pofuktion to peace¬ 
able occupations, fall before the toadi'of dboitf ferid ciitliufiiastic‘inhovato(v 
*/h6buried, atkhce,to men of th^dbwBSt iribe,*^ the prosp^aof^rthfy 
gto^v for all wh(>subs€ribedUc^4ii# 46tim were upon -a devei, -and' the 
BtahiHen who emeTe!d his se€lvl^dlw*f higher claims tb* 

low'esf Sudra vAid sWept^Vs htfiistf. mi the objea of ObviiKB to'makft 
»lliS’ftfcieqU^l;f arid’, Mtthdit'adVbiifeetiiem diouM isaely^C^p'fcl&dbTport 
eTcenbni; arid'weli awajeiibW'rfeSdssary ittW^as; 16 4ftspiMiiiert Off 4 
low^ i^ce, and of grovaing'hiirKfef'with pTitde-iiri theni^eiv&^lfe %Han|jed 
the name of his followers from Sikh to Sink, or lidrtif ?fho^ 

\m Mloy^fixs, th^t honpF^blp dtk,>vhich,ij?d .be^p^befo 
li.imed by t^e Ri2j\ipMsi^ miUj>?ry- Qf 
SSipi felt himself at , on(:e,ek^v4od, by 
witli the 6«t cUiS^T ‘ / 



to brin^tliem to the ajoraUen of tli»l SiipF«ne B-bcfure tfhom iiU jncn,_ Ije 

cqii'd'. bij'ftu' wUe iTilitplcd alf tlie prR^ptc^^of lii» oelebiTilM^ijrrdew^or,- m 

^ as fd i^iDUB lUH^ges ircre coacwiieil,,.« nijKnicd ‘ t** tare s“d* ’9ti i»i 

tritmi of Ifie, ZfreA.Htfs, 

icaO Chunimj (lime) SitpAri, (bellowul) anil A^'Aci/j, f Ctdcchu) fecome 

411 ef oic ttoliwir,: wben wdl Cbeweil. , ^ 

• ■ ^ine' B^a jof'ibE loni'tt Ilitttlu' iijc +oc<3Bj5a(iflp ftf einpk*y®d ,^0 

brin^ iiwi\7 the ^ corpH of T^oh from ZJeMf. ^he|r »uci’™ wi^ lewartlfd^ 

bigh irAit&'ahit Gcnplojinent, Soverat of^tlic same tribej who Bave bfcconic 5 fWJ| have ^ 
xomarhable itbair. Talar, anil great wpiitaliaii j they ■•ra distinghisBed, anioiv 


lO 


theUy^tbe 'Of - , ^ ., . :, ; * > 

+ That he illd not romplctely effect this objwt, and that some dtslinc*!|®^> 
tribesj paitictiTafly thV'ie tJ?tatffTrftainifi^, ihoulff stilt be ke(ttep 'a^ thfe Sr 

aetHhe^-mtter of-as1omshiTts^ nctioaiiiteil ’witb the deep-rnetcfl pwjodtces * 

iliadut upon thi^^ points Trhick ia as mach a feeling of ' family pride as of rclioloos usOa ’ 
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p The diffliiples o£ Govind were required to devote themaelvea to arm*^ 
adways to have stee/ about them in some shape or other» to wear a blue 
dress, to raJlow their hair to grow, to exclattn when they met each othe£ 
Jf'd/ Gdriiji kd khalsah ! fVdl Guriji k( fuiUht which means, success, to 
the state of tlie Guru* viitory attend the Guruj* The intention of some 
of these institutions is obvious; such asi.that principle of devotion to 
by which all were made soldiers, and tliat exclamation which made the 
success of their priest, and that of the commonwealth, the object of thehr 
hnuily prayer. It became, in fa^l, tlw watch-word which was continu¬ 
ally to revive, in the minds of the 4$/^^ disciple, the obligations.he owed 
to that community of which he had become a member, and to that faith 
.Tvliich, he had adopted. , ■ 


p- - 

Of the Causes which led G6 vind to enjoin his followers to regard 
impious to <;iit the hair of tlieir heads, or shave their beards, very drflfeieht 
Ucdbiints are given. Several Muhammrdim authors state,, that both thii 
ordination, and the one which directed his followers to wear blue clothes,. 
trVas given in consequence of his gratitude to some Jijghdit mountaineers, 
who aided his escape from a fort, in which he was besieged, by cloathing 
him in a chequered blue dress, and causing him to allow his hair to grow, 
in ordW to 'pass him for one of their own PirSi or holy fathers • In 
which they succeeded. This account, however, is not supported by ^my 
writer; and one of the most respectable and best informed' authors 
ofthatseCl, states, that virhcn Go's a' Govjnd first went to. Anandpdr 
3^dk liaidlt which w'as also called C&sghtTf or the house of hair, he spent 

much of his time in adoration, at a temple of fhjRo A Bhavani, the god- 

,dess of courage, by whom he was directed to unloose hb hair and draw 


• Spiriluat 
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his sword. GovrN'O, in consequence of this pretended divine order* vowed 
he would preserve Ills hair, devoted and sacred to that divinity, and direc¬ 
ted his followers to do the same.* The origin of that blue, chequercd-h 
dress, which was at one time worn by all Govjnd's followers, and is still 
worn by the Acdlts, or never-tlyi/ig, the most remarkable class of devo^ 
tees of that seil, is differently stated by different authors ; but it appears 
probable* that both these institutions proceeded from the policy of G6- 
viND, who sought to separate his followers from all other classes of Indiaf 
as much by their appearance, as by their religion; and he judged with wis- 
dojn, when he gave consequence to such dlstiin^ions, which* though first 
established, as mere forms, soon supersede the substance of belief; and, 
when strengthened by usage* become tlie points to wdiich ignorant and un¬ 
enlightened minds have, in all ages of the w'orld, shewn the most resoluto 
and unconquerable adherence. , 

Gu’itu' Govind inculcated his tenets upon his followers by his preach¬ 
ing, his actions, and his %vorkS ; among which is the Dds'amd Padshah ka 
Granl‘kt or the book of tlic ' tenth king or ruler ; Gu au' Govino being 
the tenth leader of the seil from Na'nac. This volume, which is not 
limited to religious subjects, but. filled with accounts of his own battles, 
and written with the view of stirring up a spirit of valor and emulation 
among his followers, is at least as much revered, among the Sikhs, as the 
,ddi-^rant’h of Arjunmal, Govimd is said to have first instituted the 
Guru Mdta, or state council, among the Sikhs, which meets at Amritsar. 



* Thegoddiss DvauA'GiiavA'Ki'bsaid, by a oulLer, lobe reprcsciited, in foiiio 
inag«s, vrilh her hair Idd^ and dulievclie<{. 


't This ibAlkulioD is also said to be borrowed from tlie /T'rAd'u niyilio?ogy. Bat.a Ra'it, 
the elder brother of CaTsnirA, wore blue clothes, from which he u CaUcU SUdsd/ar,. oithe 
eletkid in dark blue f baU ShUivat, fathekhe eicthtd. 

H h h 
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T)ie c()n 5 titutioQ mftges of this asaemWy wiH bo dascfibed: 

it is b£J£ <3niy>n6C)&ssary'tP'ob^rvoi. institutioiii 

one ntorE proof tD thote ali^ody st^tpd, qf tito coraprehemivo and ablot 

wind cf this <bokl reftwn^r, who g^ve, by-it# foundation, that fotni of 
federbtiTc cepiiijiicV to the common wealth of dm, Sikhs^ wliich wa^ 
caicolamd to rOuse itis. followefs ftofn thear^ indolent hubilp, and deep-rc^t-«i- 
€jd prejudices, by. giving them‘.a Personal share in the government, and. 
placing widiin the beach of svery uidividu^l, die dttidnmont of rai^k apd' 
induehoa. hi the^ state* • r 


It could notbe 'expfedlcd that GD^ru' GovtUh could accomplish all thosa" 

«i 1 *. 

great Schemes he had planned. He plariffetl^the tree, but It was not per- 
rnhtcd, according to SiJ&A WHicfs, he ‘^h^uld see it in that ■matimty' 
ifrhich it was destined to Teacll; ahd this, tltcfee authors state, was foretold' 
to him by some Brahmens skilled in necromliitoy.’ It Would be tedious to'' 
dwell on su(diff^es,t' jmd ibia to,r|jt^wr§,.to thc.poUtical life^f G^- 
vitjp. The life of this chieftaui is,, in reality^ mapked.by few events 
l^h importange, and these i either r^J|d audmrs^, 

^ Onb afftife itidst popular of tticBe fflliita sfates/HfrA^ id'ftie jcair 6f llm Hljerah 111#, ' 
4i|:riibab1j^l0 tbc.dk^ ^ 

cers, Uirtif a by there jp iiilo a (Jre, iif^iic 

’which lie C0titinui,i] \u pmyers ft?T serbral dajk, A awOtJ of li^hioing at lujL buf^t froiu tbi 
flttmo oPfirt5]|; hurt mwintir, -ws 

barite iplepdWr^^^ iiiwwils, lUv ^ufini.M 
flew to.hea¥en^ {^9^ wlience a Jcud VMJCp wini lieard io Cir'nu’ wishw^ 

sii&il be fu'lfiilcdTby Uiy po^rity^ and tUy rolftwcii sGalf *Viyc Brhh^ient 

were in des^irnl flilii failure; butj afler deep fefleclibn^'illcy 1 old'Go^T'iNTik IliPirwtre ^till' 

one modi: df acqiiirttig ttat^btAtorj fdrlrtinsclf/ Ti^fiicli appeiti^i^y ^bc dtrcree tbatliHd''bAfi 
proiioiincetl, dooim^d for bis p^Tity. If bewduAiil ihtrm^'tnfccofF hirKetnif ^nd ^ 
throw it info ibc flre^ Tie tmald be reauscibitOcl to tUc of the ^rartot tlory. TIi® 

CWrii‘Mtusfn tifrtfecir Tfiiih trying tubi cx[wtLmen(, iitctartns thtU ha was cautcut that Ills de^*' 
sccnilmits aUauld ciijoy tbt fruits of ^Iiitli be'liad planted. "* 
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who detofil from all pretemte of this enemy of .their, faith and mmap 
by his disciples who exalt the slightest of his adions into the achieTtementaA 
of a divinity, or lastly by himself, for he wrote an account of his own 
wars/in terras more calculated to ihffiime the courage of lifs fojQowers^ 
than to inform die historian, 

■ ..I .y' ,. ■ : ' , , a 

Guru'. Gpvt^o in a ^OTk.jwritbMl by him- 

and inserted in tiie 

the Cshatnya tribe of jSdhdf, .tp ■jyluc^h 

RJJds,* wlio founded the cities of Casur and Lahore. He was bom, ha 
states, at Ftitany or Puf«a, and-' brought -up ^tMddrd Dr/;' iii the Penjdb. 

A 

He went, after his father's deaths to the badka'bf the C'dlOidi or Tatnundf 
ahd addi(5led himself to hunting the wild beasts of the forest,' and otfier 
nianly diversions j but tills occupation/lie adds,- offerided the draperoT'of® 
Dehli, who ordered chiefs of the'race, to attack^ hiin, Gu - 
Ru' Govind describes', m thjjs wojrTc^ with great ahipa^pn, his own 
and tbQ$:e of his friends,-p m theijest ef .iiis aiitioiis in which, by his ae- * 

* TKose Ihljiif «p|N^r, fcvoi , liiu fhuiv: j to i be |il4wxadcd ia # direct Line fn>[ii 

t 'Jt'bcfudpvt^g^^oit extract tbetMiHiladw of tJfo VioMtf^i N^iilar^ -will shew that * 

fidl twvd alud ividaln iliacliorafitcrof bii* 

ra^, {us nutce, becfiisbcd tlieJikidiof llie JjkJrfitf IIva't Kiia*,'* 

iQMdt tpg, UlHfd bpQrl alofi, ajid sctiUeral ih'b'bruim of t^e.Obiiof' cnuthol’* 

“ ..die tartjiisft v^Vuf JbMM^ir. Tlnai NufJ> JQu4jti> mgod ii iJarx.-?Ld^f ire, iaoathiflg 
spear, and wiRlding the sword. ' llebiplui bia a«yiOiJU.‘r^:aqd:dii.*w Iib dfiggcif, to sup-** 
“ port the Soj|n£kro^. Thofi my iDtUc^o^ (wiyouf«i'Sn 'lii*i'6ge, 

^^d.e^ildf^ tb^ akiU'ul war of * tjTni;;C(A(dfj^£».-i'TJils iriiblay wnoaorj ihcnglr* 

** slru^^by nn.®i7oi((| jwiih miijtbw yi^de o .yaliaut. iA^st'fallJfromiiiK-Kiddle, and S'A^ibb'* 

** of ihe Cshatriya raca, ttroee in tiic battle's fury, and'slcw aniiood-tJdnty JTAaA, 

*‘*U wun-iot of Aflor 'rectaJing the actidfls^"(nnjiy '4)theti,<^ Go'VI wo ilm* dtr* 

iciLbet hvi.o.wn do£fli.i V*’U3je Ulood'drinkiog spectres tuid ^hoiia yt'Sed roroarriug*', tliR Herco 
I* ViixA*'l.A.,.lUcjdiicr of iLfipcctres, tfiughed-Af. joy, and ■ stcfn^'prejAtied for Jh 8 fvpast. 
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count, the arrows of the Siklis were victorious Over the sabres of the iffU- 
hatnPKdans,* * 

His first success appears to have greatly increased the number of 
Guru Go vino's followers, whom he established at AnundpuTt KhiloTf 
and the towns in their vicinity; where they remained, till called to aid the 
Rdjd of BuIma ChanP, who Was threatened w'ith an invasion,, 

by the Rdjd of ifjmwif, excited to hostilities by Mia Kuan, a Mogul 
chief, who was at enmity with BhIma Chand. 

^ Gu*nu" Go’vino gives an account of Uiis war, which consisted of attack- , 
ing and defending the narrow passes of the mountaijis; fie describes Bui-. 
WA Chano and himself as leading on their warriors, wIm> advanced, he 
says, to battle, '' like a stream of flame consuming tiie forest," They . 

“ TheT^tilluria hoTGred acreaiBing“ for tbqir prifj, HhPtt (a Hindu cliifif 

in thfi^p^TorV army) in fiia drawing tii$ bow^ Jirst struck mj steed wIlIi oJi arrow f 

abain^ u j^^ound lie diachorged ku arroW| Uut tlie deity preserved rree^ crud it passed 
*l only griufied by my ear^ Hts third urrow struck my breast * ii tore open the mail, und 
picfTOed ibe skin, learing u iiigbt iiear; but tke God whom 1 saved me. Wlicn I 

fell tJib kuHj my anger was kindled; I drew my baw and dbeharged on arrow; all my 
chaEnpioELs did ilie srtme, ruslijng nnwards to tkc batCle^ Tbeu I aimed ut the yoang heroj 
and struck him. IlAat CuANo perished^ aud many of his kosl^ death devoured himp 
who was culkd a Xiju among a bundml thousand Then all the hodj struck vrith 

constematiotii, fled^ deseding the field of combat- 1 oblnincd the victory tbrotigh tbo 
favor of the moBt high | and, victorious in Ihu fleld| we raised aloud the song of triuinpli. 
Riches fdl on us like raiUj and ali our warrioni were glad/^ 

* Hva T Kiiak and NEjA'afiT Kha'h are n]enUoi>fd, as two of the principa! cliidi of the 
fioaperor's army, that fdJ in this first netba. GoVijf n, speaking of the fnfl of the latter, says, 

“ When NtiA'aCT Kha'h fellj Ike world exclaiEuedi alas! but the region of Sa?flrg<i (tbo 
beavchsj sliouted viefory/^ 

+ A mountainous tract ofcouTitrjj that borders on the PenjAh. It lies to the N. W, of 
Sr/jiagorj and Uie S- E. ofJoatrair- The present SAU^a'a Chako, Ua chief ofgrcat 
^pectabilltj* His couatry bos lately bcca uyer-ruji by the S^a of N^^dl and Gorc*Ao- 
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were coiAptetdy successful in this expedition ; -the Rdjd of Jmtnn and his 
Mukamaedan allies, having been defeated, and chased with disgrace 
across the Satlej^ fled he their strong holds and fastnesses. 

GlJ'llu^ GoVtno next relates the advance of the son. of .Dila wsa 
Kka'n against him. The obje6l of the Mukammedafi chief appears to 
have been, to surpriae Qo’vind and his followers at night; but when that 
project was deleatedj his troops were seized with a panic, and fled from 
the Sikhs without a contest. The fatlier, enraged at the disgraceful re¬ 
treat of his son, collected all his followers, and sent Ho sain Kha n, who 
made successful inroads upon the Sikhs^ taking several of their principal 
forts.* A general aflion at last look place, in which the Khdrtt after per¬ 
forming prodigies of valor, was defeated, and lost his life, Gu’ao Go- 
ViND -was not present at this battle. “ The lord of the earth," he says, 
detained me frojn this conflifl, and caused the rain of steel to descend 
in another quarter," 

DilaVeh Khan and Ru^am Kha'n next marched against the Sikhs, 
who appear to have been disheartened at tlie loss of some of their princi¬ 
pal chiefs, and inoreatihe accounts they received of Aurunozeb's rage 
at their progress, ' and of hia having detached his son to the distri6l of 



* Tboitgh the accjoiuit oftbU war is giren in a sljrle BuE&ciciiUy infiated for ibe wars-of Hit 
demons and angels, yet as Go'yewd. relates, tbat lloiais Kha's reliiriis a messenger, nhich 
one of die principal RAjit had teat him Ttfilh this message to his mostet, '* Piiy down tea 
** thfti^ganii tnpoeSf'Or destruction dcsccads oa Ihy head,” we tony jodge ftoui the dLinand, 
and the amount of the coatributioa, of the nature of this coatest, a* well as its scale. It was 
t^vjdeatly one of those petty prorincial wart, which look place bi ^very remole part of the 
7fldja7i empire, when it was distracted; and, at this period, AwnoNOiEB was wholly engaged 
in the Dek’Aiit, and the noxthern proviaces were cousequeotly neglected, and their govern- 
ments ia a weak and tuueUlcd ftate, 

1 I i 
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MadrCf* in drdcr to t^e measures to qUell. them. A.t the princeap- 
proachi " cwry body," says Gu'au' Govikd, was struck witli terror. 
» Unable to comprehend the ways of the eternal suYeral deserted me* 
** and ffcd, and took refuge in the loft^r mountains. These vile cowards 
“ w'ere," he adds, '* too greatly alarmed’In. mind to understand their ow^ri' 
** advantage; for the emperor sent troops, who burnt the habitations of 
” those that had fled." He takes this occasion of denooncmg every* 
misery that this world can bring, and all the pidns and horrors of the 
next, on those who desert their Gurut or priest. The man who does 
” this/' he writes, ** shall neither have child nor o®prIng, His aged pa- 
** rents shall die in grief and sorrow, and he shall perish hke a dogi 
**' and be thrown into hell to lament." After many more jurses onr 
apostates* he concludes this anathema by stating, that the good genius of 
prosperity in this world, and eternal blessings in the next, shall be thd 
certain reward of all who remain attached to their Ginz; and, as-an in¬ 
stance, he affirms, that not one of those fatthful followers, who had 
hered him at. this trying crisis* had i^dved the least injury.-f: 


Gu XU GbvrtfO’ closes his first work, tho ViEhitroi ^dtaCf with a fur-- 
ther representation of the shame that attends^ apostacy, and dre rewards 
that avrait those that prove-true to dieir religion-; aaid he concludes by ^ 



• This mast have bnai in the yeiif 1701, when BAt^A'sEnt Snsn -ww- detwbftd' ftow the 
i3fi*Ainto tfllwcLaTgd oftlwgOTPCTtmietttofCHii*^ anti was- probaWy onlereiJl, *1 the sanej 
lime, to settle tlie ftisturbsnees in the Pa^b. 


. + There is a rcmaTkiHe passage in this chapter, in which Gtf'ittr' Go'vimj appears to 

acknowledge the supremacy of the emperor. «* God,**' lie says " formed both BoSo f Na'- 
jfAc) andHABEn, (tHc emperor ofthal name); Cook upon Bodo-tts the PttifrftaA fkmgy 
^ of religion, and fiA'sEa, the lord of the World. He who wtit not give Na'nac a single- 
DopTirf {a coin iho sistecotlt part of ah ana) wilt“r^cdTe a severe pnniEhment ftoni Ba'* 

“ BER.’* 
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prayer fo the deify, and a dedaHTatiofi df his intention to‘e6mpo3e for the 

I 

nse of his disciples, a still larger v^orfs, by which the ^ikhs conceive that 
he meant the rest of the Pddshdti tia Grant'h^ of which the 

Vkhitra ^dtac forms tlte first sedHon^ 

Ak account of Govind's war with the Rdjd of Kaldidr* is found in a- 

work written in the D^ar, or mountain dialedl of the Penjdbi tongue, 

which gives an account of some other adlions of this chief. Though this 

account b greatly exaggerated, it no doubt states some fadts corredlly, 

and therefore merits a brief notice; According to this authority, the Rd- 

jds o^ Kahilury J/maV, and others, being defeated and disgraced in sevc- 

* 

ral actions, applied to the court of Aurokgzeb for aid against Gu ru' Go-- 
viND, from whom they stated'thjt they had received great injuries, When, 
the emperor asked' who made the complaint, the answer was> ” R is the 
** chief of Kahiiur, lUiy servant, who has been despoiled of his country by 
** violence, though'a faithful Z?w 2 i?idjr, (land-holder) and one who has 
" always been pundlaal in paying his contributiOTis."' Sucii were the re- 
presentationsj this author states* by which-th^ obtained'the aid of an ar* 
my from the emperor,, 

Theik combined forces proceeded agdnst Cj6vrMD and his fol-^ 

lowers, who were obliged to shut themselves up in their fortresses, where 
they are said to'Have endtired every misery that sickness'and famine caii 
bring upon ®beSic^di'place. G6vrND, after suflering,the greatest hard— 
ships; determined^ to* attempt his escape; ffe’ ordered hb followers to- 
leave the fort, one by one, at midnight, and to separate the moment they 

* KahUat ot Kahl&rtt U sihiatet! ofl llic SaHijf above It is ti«it themoiin* 

toins, Ihrough irhich that liver floors iftto- i1» Pityib^ Another place, of the name of 
Kahlur or KaUiitCj u$Uuat«d a short Uislance from LahorCf to IbO Nt E, of that city 
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went out. The misery of this separation^ which -divided-the fother from 
the child, the husband from the wife, and brothers from sisters, was hor¬ 
rible, but it was the wly-chaiKC whicli they had of safe^ t and his orders 
were obeyed. He himself went among .the rest, and after undergoing 
great fatigue, and escaping njanjf dangers, he arrived at Chamkdur, by the 
of which place , he :%va5 received in a kind and friendly manner. 
}Iis enemies-had entered the fortress which Go vino left, the moment he 
fled, and made many prisoners; among which were his mother and his two 
children, who were carried to Fovjdar Kha'n, the governor of Sirhtnd, 
hy whose orders they were inhumanly massacred * The army of the 
etnperor, aided by the Rdjds hosthe to Go vino, nejjt marched to Cham- 
Jeeur, and encompassed it on all sides, Govind, in despair, clasping his 
hands, , called upon the goddess of the sword.f « The ^vorld sees," he 
exclaimed, « that we have no help bpt thee!" saying which, he prepmd, 
with his few followers, to ip^e^the moift de^pernte resistance. 

The emperor's army, employed at fShls period against GAvjnd, was 
commanded-by K«wA'jEHMuHAMM£B.and Namar Kha'n, who deputed. 

at the commencement of the siege,an envoy to the Sikh leader, with the 
following mess^e: «this army is not one belonging to Rdjds and Rdnds: 

** it JsthaLof the great Auruhgzeb: shew therefore thy respeift, and 
^embrace the true faith." The envoy proceeded, in the execution of his 
mission, with all the pride of those he represented. " Listen," said he, 
from himself to Gu W ,G6 vino. «to the words of the Jfawdb: leave 
.contending with us, and playing the infidel; for it is evident yop 

c( barbarityblame fi'ai'a Kha's for this mutccesaary aad iiapolUicact 
+ Buava sr Duaoa'. 
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“ never can reap advantage from such an unequal war." He was stop¬ 
ped by Ajit Sixh, the son of G6vmi>» from saying more. That youth, 
seizing liis scymiter, exclaimed, “ If you utter anotlicr word, [ will hum- 
“ ble your pride: 1 will smite your head from your body, and cut you to 
“ pieces, for daring to speak such language before our chiefs.” The 
blood of the envoy boiled with rage, and he returned with this answer to 
his master. 

•fa 

This effort to subdue the fortitude and faith of Govtnd, having failed, 
the siege commenced with great vigor, A long description is given by 
B^tAf Gu'ru' Da's B'hale' and other Sikk authors, of the a6lions that 
were performed. Amongst the most disringuished, were those of the 
brave but unfortunate Ajrr Sink,* the son of Gu'itu' Govcku, whose 
death is thus recorded: " A second time the Khdn advanced, and the 
** battle raged. Some fouglit, some fled. Ajit Sink, covered with glory, 
'* departed to SVi'jrgij (heaven), Indra,-^ first of the gods, ('Dtvatd^) 
” advanced with the celestial host to meet him % he conduced him to D/- 
vapuft the city of the gods, and seated him on a celestial throne: 
" having remained there a short time, he proceeded to tlie region of the 
” sun. Thus” he concludes, ** Ajit Sinm departed in glory, and his 

• In tba Prnjitbi nanrativ? of JS'iiJit Gv'ntf' Da'» B’hAt.b', ihoticlions of Ajit SiNft 
and Rakjit Sisii, sons of Go'viNn, are purlicularly described \ and, ftom one part of llie 
descriptionj it would appear that lire faraitj^ of Go'timd, proud of their di«ccnt, Imdnot 
laid aside lire JS'undr, or hgl/ cord, to wbicli (liej? were, us tx'longing to lire Cshtilrt^a race, 
enlllled. Speaking bf these jmilbs, lire aullior sajs: SlaugblcriDg ewry Turk and 

P 6 hUiB whom 1110/ saw, they ndorned llidr sacred strings, by converting tlrem into sword- 

** bdta. Returning from llie field they sought tlicu father, who bestowed a iiundred bJessingg 
.** On tbeir *cy miters,” 

t The Sikh aultior, though he may reject Ihc stipcirsltllous idolatry of the MitidttSj adorns 
fab descriptioas with every Image its myihoTogy can ruraisl); and claims for hb hero the 
high honors la SssargUf Utat a ISrtJtmeft would expect for one of the Pdfidu race* 

K k k 
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fame extends over three worlds, for tlie fame of die warrior lives for 

ever.” 

Though Govikd shewed an invincible spirit, ajid performed prodigies 
of valour, having killed, with his ownhand, Nahar Khak, apd wounded 
JfuwA jEii Mu HAMMED, tlic otJter leader of the eipp^ror's troops, it was 
impossible to contend longer against such superior numbers; and he at 
last, taking advantage of a dark night, fled from Qiamkour, covering hifl 
face, according to die Sildi author, from shacne at his own disgrace. 

Tins sketch of the life pf Govikp is comjiiled from his own works, an(# 
those of other jS/M writers, such as Nano and B^tAi Gu'ru' Dasi; and the 
events recorded, allowing for the colouring with which such narratives 
arc written In the east, appear to he correct: the leadiiig fatfs are almost 
all established by the evidence of contepiporary Muhammedan writers, to 
whom we must trust for the remainder of his lustory; as the audioritio? 
>ve have followed, end at^ie period of his flight from Chamkour. 

Most accounts agree that Gu'ru' Govind, after his flight, was, from a 
sense of his misfortunes, and the loss of his children, bereft of Ills reason, 
and wandered about for a considerable time, in the most deplorable conr 
dition. One account states, that he died in the Penjdb; another, that he 
went to Patna^ where he ended his days; a tliird, taken from a Sikh au- 
thority,^ asserts that Gu'bu'^ Govino, after remaining some time in tlie 
hak’hi-Jungie, to which he had fled, returned without molestation to hjs 



• Mr, Foster hnv fbtlowctl tbiB authority in his iiccoiiiil. of ihc Sikh nation j and 1 Ant 
iod'med la believe Itial the purl of it wlikb relates to Gv'ii u Go v s jf d’s dying at NA’d&I^ in tht/ 
/im, of a wound received froiu a PatAi:^ is correct; as it is written on the lost pa^ of a 
copy oTthe Adi~GTBnt''hf in ray poiuicssiori, wilU sctctwI oilier fagts rtdative to the dates of Uie 
hif [is and deaths of the priocipoi hijh piicata of the Sikht, 
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former residence in the Perijab; and tliat, so far from meeting vilth any 
persecution from die Muhammedun government, he received favors from 
the emperor Baha'per ; who, aware of his military talents, gave 
him 3 small military command in the GePhirtf where he was stabbed by a 
Patdn soldier's son, and expired of iiis wounds in the year 170S, at 
Jfaded^ a town situated .011 the Ctiveri river, about one hundred miles from 
Haiderabad, 

It is sufficiently estahlbhed, from these contradictory and imperfeCt 
accounts of the latter years of Gu'ru' Govind, that he performed no ao 
dons, worthy of record, after his flight from Chamkouri and when we con¬ 
sider the enthusiastic ardour of his mind, his adlive habits, his valour, and 
ihe insatiable thirst of revenge, which he had cherished di rough life, 
against the -murderers of his father, and the oppressors of his seCl, we 
.cannot think, when that leading passion.of his mind must have been in¬ 
creased by the massacre of his children, and the deadi or mptilaiion* of 
his most attached followers, that he would have remained inadlive; much 
Jess that he would have sunk into a servant of that government, against 
which he had been in constant rebellion; nor is it likely that such a leader 
as Gu'jiu' G6 vinp, jcould ever have been trusted by a Muhammedan^ 
prince; and there appears, therefore, every reason to give credit to those 
..accounts which state that mental distra£lion, in consequence of deep dis¬ 
tress and disappointment, was the cause of the inailivity of Gu'ru' Go- 
-vind’s decUning years; nor is such a Conclusion at all at variance with 
the fa6l of his .being Hilled at adid ^ as it is probable, even if he was re¬ 
duced to the state described, that he continued, till the close of his exis- 

* Bofli at €li{^mk6uTy and nflier from whtcb the TambbEJ SiJt7u to 

miLny uf tlkirm wcie lakeik^ and liuxt llieit iiOfics aiul €ais cut olfi 
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tence, tliat wandering and adventni'ous life to wliich he had been so early 
accustomed. 

In the charadler of this reformer of the Sikhs, it is imi>ossible not to re¬ 
cognize many of those features which Itav'c distinguished the most celebra¬ 
ted founders of political coinmunities. The obje<ft he atterripted ^vas great 
and laudable. It was die emaneipation of bis tribe friojn oppression and per¬ 
secution ; and the means which he adopted, were such, as a comprehensive 
jnlnd could alone have suggested. The Muhammedart conquerors of India f 
ns they added to their territories, added to their strength, by making prose¬ 
lytes through the double means of persuasion and force; and these, tlte mo* 
ment they had adopted their faitit, became the supporters of their power, 
against the efforts of tlic Hindus, who, bound in the chains of their civil 
and religious institutions, could neither add to their number by admitting 
converts, nor allow more than a small proportion of the population of the 
country to arm against the enemy. Govjnd saw that he could only hope 
for success by a bold departure from usages which were calculated to keep 
those, by whom they were observed, in a degraded subjection to an in¬ 
sulting and intolerant race, ” You make Hindus Muhammedans, and are 
justified by your laws," he is said to have written toAuRUNGZEE, " now 
" I, on a principle of self preservation, which is superior to all laws, will 
** make Muhammedans Hindus.* You may rest," he added, " in fan¬ 
cied security; but beware! fori will teach the sparrow to strike the 
eagle to the grounda fine allusion to his design of inspiring the low¬ 
est races among tlie Hindus with that valour and ambidori which would 
lead them to perform the greatest a^Ilons. 

whose feiUi, Ihcruj^h it diffens wideljr from the present worsliip oftTie 

. ,! tliouglit tq Iiave eaiuiideral)>le aoolog'jr to Ute pure (kmJ simple reliaioa 

origum]!, followed b;. tbai oatioo. F IS 
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’ The manner in ^v^lich GovtKij'endieavoufed'to accompl^h‘the great 
plan lie had formed, has been exhibited in the impcrfefl: skdtth given oF 
his life. Hia efforts to establish that temporal power in 'person i oB 

which he laid tlie fbundation for histribej were dating and .successful, iA 
*ft,great a degree as circumstances would admit; but it was irntTpossibl^ 
he could create mesas, in a few years, to oppose, witb9ucceQF^.,t}tie force o& 
one of tiic greatest empires in the uniYerfie,.iTh<y.'Spiot, however,, which lu& 
infused into Ins followers, wa^ handed down ae a riohJhhet'ltanQC;to ther^ 
QhiIdren;.who, though they consider Bdbd Na'na'o, as.-tbe author, of theii^ 
neligiont revere, witli a just gratitude. Guru GboviHO/.as the. founder; o£ 
their worldly greatness andipoliticai independeoce, - 'Xiliey:Tdre conseipufl/ 
Indeed, that itbey Jtave become^ from:the,adop^ti of his; laws;and iusti- 
tetKma^ the scwirge oC their/enseittieS) and have conquered'and held, foft 
more'- ih an. half ta cento ry j til® ■ hues C; portion of> the ion co gre<d empi re ofi 
thelicujseof'TArMyRi ■ , r. r , 

' i : . . !-f„; _ 

Gu’au' Govwd wa$ the la^t acknowledged rejigioiip^niler otih^.Stkhsz. 
a,prophecy had limited their spiritual, guides to ^e number of t^n, and# 
their sMpejstitiotj, aided, no dpubt, by the adlion^of that sjurit of indepeo-, 
denpo wWch.his institutjDns hadji^intrGduced, caused its fulfilment. The 
success, boyveyer, of Banda, a _Bairdgi^ who was the devoted follower 
and friend of pu-Ru GovtNo,established thejr union under his banners. 
A short period after GdvtwD's-death, the grief of Banda at the misfor¬ 
tunes of his priest, is said, by Sthh authoi^, to have settled into a gloomy 
and desperate desire to revenge his wrongs. The confusion wliich took. 

pii the death of AuauNo^E a, which happened in the year 1707, was 
favorable .to his wishes. After plundering tlte country, and defeating most 
of the petty Muhammedan chiefs that were opposed to him, he thought 

L 1 1 
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himself sul^ently strong to venture on un action with Foujdar KRA'fr, 
the gQverflcff of the province of the man of all others most 

ahhoried by jtlie as tbemurderer of the infant chUdrett of Guru' 

Govjnij;,. This a(5Hoii was fought valor by the Muhammedans; and 
wldi all^that desperation: on the part of die Sikhs^ which the most savage 
spirit of revenge could inspire; and thiSj Aided by the courage and con-* 
du6t of their leadeii^igave them die-vidlory; after a severe contest^,' 
PoujDAR Khan felt,'with moef of his army, to whom'the enraged Sikhs 
gaveno ijuarter; tior^a#-their savage revenge satiated by the destruction 
of the Mukanunedativrmyi they put to deatli the wife And children of 
Vfzift KHA^i'ai)d almost all tlte inhabitants of- Sarhi»d.> They destroyed 


or polluted the ntofe(^S of that city; and^ in a spirit of wild and brutal* 
rage^diig up tlie carcSses of the-dfiad-, anitTexposcdthemito be-devoured 
by beasts-of prey. Encouraged by, this success, and hardened by the 
lessons of Banda, to deeds of the most horrid atrocity; the rushed 


forward and subdued all the country between the SatleJ and the Jumna: 
and, <Jrdising that river, made mroads into the province of Sdhafanpi^,* 
It is unri^ssary fii state the particulars of this memorable jncursionf 
which, all'accounts, appears to Ha W been one of the severest Scourg¬ 


e’s with which a country ^aS ever afBii5t'ed!^ Eii^ery excess that the most 
wanton barbarity could oommit, every cruelty that an iinappeased appetite' 
of revenge could’suggest, was inflifted upon the' hiiserablO inhabitants'of 
the provinces, through which they passed. life was only granted to those" 
who conformed to the religion, and adopted the habits, and dress of th 4 ^ 


Sikhs; and irBEHAouR Shah had not quitted \h^'i}e&‘hhi; which he di^' 



-• Thij prtnii)^ Itei a Aw miUr to tlie X, E, of between ttic rivm JjimRn anii - 

«r JM 
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in A. D.' liiOi there is reason to iliink 'the' whole, Wndtistan would 
have been subdued by tliese nterciless invad’erSi- 




. The first check the iStMf. received ^ was from , an. army .upder SuUdn 
Ku'ifi KhaV. Tliat cliief defeated one of their advanced cq/rps at Pdni- 
pai'fi, which, after being dispersed, fled to join their le^d^r Bahda, at 
Sarhind^ The death of B^ha^dur Shajh prevented tjii^ su&Qess from be-, 
ing pursued, and the confusion which followed that event, vfas favorable, 
to the Sikhs. Bahda defeated IsL^’i^ ^yA'rf, the viceroy of I^ahore^ and 
one .of his fanatic followers stabbed _^A'YE;^iD ihe governor of 

Sarhmdy who had.ijiarched out of th^^t tpsyn to encotj^^r this army. This, 
however, was the last, of Banda* js successful a|[rocitiea. Ardal Sa'maq 
Kha'n, a general of great reputation, was detaclted, wi^i ^ large army, by 
the emperor Farakhseia, against the Sikhs, whom he defeated in a very 
desperate ailion, in which/ a’greeable to Muharnmeiiitt authors, B'Af«t>A 
performed prodigies of valor, and*'was'^ only obliged to’give way‘ tE» the 
superior numbers and discipline' of the imperialists; The Sikht were 
never able to make a stand after this defeat, and were hunted, like wil'd' 
beasts, from one strong hold to aholher,' by the army bf- tii'e ^peror, by 
whom their leader, ^and hiss-ihost'rdevoted follower?^w<Sre at last.takeh, 
after having sufiered'bvety extrSoie'^of hunger and fatigue,* : 


:-fl. 


■V‘ ■ 


Aedal Sa'mad -Kha'n put to death great,numbers of the -SiAfi;, after, 
the surrender of Ldhgad, the fortress in winch they took reFtige>ibut! sefit 
11a NDA, and the, principal chle,fs of l^e tribe, to ly^hti, where were 


T 


^ 1 Thejf token ui tjie fort at Jj^h^ad', ivliicEi is one Lujidi^ ^ 

oihahoTc. This fur tr^ wiis complek^ surrounded, and lie wiurn only starv'w , 
si^ender, hnyin^ bcfo nij^ticcJ ^ sveh ^treuies, that they were lepoitcd toliaVe ratw, vaat 
to them mtiit hare beta jnost hori^le, Uic il^ of the corr, ^ ^ 
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first Ue^tod of'pbj|p<|iiy ^ijid and 

A Muhammedan writer* relates the i^trep^ity ynJfi which these; jSjAA 
prisoners, but particularly their leader, Bakda, met death. « It is sin^ 
gular," he'wiites, “ that these people not only Tjehaved firmly during 
“ the execution, but they would dispute and wrangle with each'other who 
« should suffer firist, and they made interest with the executioner to ob- 
" tain the preference. 'Ba^jda,'^ he continues, *^'was at last'produced, his 
sonheing seate'diri his lap. His father Was ordered to dut his throat, 
" Which he dial without uftenngh'ne'word. "Being then brought nearer 
“ the magistrate's tfibunal, the latter ordered his flesh to be torn off with 
** red hot pificer^jlaJisI 1t was in those riioihi^rits he expired ; his black 
« soul taking its flight, by one of those wounds, towards the regions, for 
“'Whichit was so wellfltted," ,jii- . . ., i 

' - I.. -V r.ij , r^- - 

Xbus perished Bano-a; who, though a brave and able leader, was on^ 
of.thj^^il^Ogt ct;vel, and feifoclpus of roer|j^ and^^deavored to import to Jiis 
fpUpwetra that,feeling of merciless res(|ntmei?t.which he che^shed against 
the >yhoIe Muham^eddn race, whom he^^^ar? to have thought .ajccounit- 
ajile fpr the ci^^elty,and oppression of a few in(|Lylduals of the persuasion,-^ 

..ITHoursH the Sikhi'from being. animaJiod:by,h timil^f-feeling, and en-, 
couraged by his firgt successes^foliowedifiAKUA.;to'tiifi field, tiiey do noti 
revere his memory; and he is termed, by some of their authors, a heretic. 




+ It is fh^w’sver, to state, Uiat is aidumatical lectjpf Sikhs^ ■who arc termed 

Sand^^ lAe fot{tt:pert oj' Banda, vlio ioUillj deny ibis aecoant of tbe dcaili of Banda, and 
I'® eseap^ severely wouaded from titslast and took r<fug« in B'habaff 

iiis days, leaving tiro sons, A jit Si piu and Zoma'weh Siww, who 
iue dwtrine. ThU sect chiefly raidca in Tata and the other 

ci(^ oh the WW of tiic Xky'ie«iT«''lie^'4^-6‘rlwi*ft, but noi OttVst'ama 

PadiAdA Ad CfrflwfA. ' ,> • 
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whOj Intoxicated with viftoiy, endeavoured to diange the,religious inst^^ 
tutions, and laws of Gu'e'u Govind, rngny of whose most devoted fo^;- 
lowers this fierce chief put to deaths because they ]^ef|i5jed.to depart from 
those usages, which tliat revered spiritual leader had ^ght t^ietn.to coi^- 
sider sacred. Among otlier changes, Bam pa >v^sh^^ lo tna^ Sih^ 
abandon their blue dress, to refr^ from drinkingj md^ting ^e^h, a^ 
instead of exclaiming ff^dj Gdrdji ki ^hdlsiyi ki FuttfkJ 

the salutations dire<fted by Gov imp, hejdireScd tojsxd^m 
J> 7 irm/ Futtek d^rsdn! which means, mccess to piety^ success to theject. 
These Innovations were very generally resisted; but tiie dreaded severity 
of Banda made many conform to orders, ‘ The class of AcaiiSt* or im- 
mortals, who had been established by G u'ro' Govikb, continued to oppose 

„ L . . ... - - - . - . > 

the imiovations with, great obstinacy, and many of them suffered^ martyr- 
dom, rather than change eitl^cr their mode of salutation, diet, or dress; 
and, at the death of Banda, their cause triumphed. All the institutions of 
■Gu'itD' Govikd were restored ; but the blue dress, instead of being as at 
“dirst womby all, appears,lfrorBi that date, to have* become the particular 
right of the AedltSf w'hose' valorj in its defencei wbll merited the. exclu¬ 
sive privilegi^^ of wearing tlils original untform of a true J/W. . 


,*p. 


After the defeat ^md evqyy pleasure 

an a6live r^entment could su|;geat, not only to destroy the power, but 
to extirpate the race of the Szifts, An astonishing number^of'that'se6l 


must have fallen, in the last twd^ or three years^f 'the contest witii the 
imperial armies; as the irritated Muhammedaa:i gave them^noV^’'^^**? 
and after the execution of their chief, a royal edi^l was issued, ordering 
all who professed the religion of W.Chac to be taken and p«t to death. 


* Aw.ic^pjautoftlbii o£Sik&^ wih.b® 4^75®" 
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'tvherever found; and, to give cfTedlto tliis mandate, a reward wasoffef- 
'ed for the head of every Sikh; and all Hindus were ordered to shave their 
liair oif under pain of death. TU^f^w Sikhs, that escaped this general 
execution/fled into the mountains to the Jf. E. of the PwyaAi where they 
found a refuge from the rigorous persecution by wbicli their tribe was pur¬ 
sued, while numbers, bent before the tempest, which they could not resist, 
and abandoning the outward usages of their religion, satisfied- tlieir cort- 
^iences with the secret practice of its rites-, 

I *■ 

Froa^ ijhe defeat and deatli of Banda till the invasion of India by Ha- 
151R S^AH, a period of nearly tlurty years, we hear nothing of the Stkiis; 
but on the occurrence of that event, they are stated to have fallen upon 
tlie peaceable inhabitants of the Penjdb, who sought shelter in the hills, 
and to have plundered them of that property which they were endeavoring. 
_ to secure from the rapacity of the Persian invader. 

r Enriched with these spoils, the SikJ^ loft the liills, and bmlt the fort 
of on the fldvi, from w'hcnce they made predatory, incursi- 

, ons, and arc stated to l|aye added, both to their wealth and reputation, by 
harassing apd plundering the rear of Nadjr Shah's aJ^uiy, whichi when.it 
returned to Persia, was encumbered with spoil, and marched, from » 
contempt of its enemies, with a disregard to ail order. 

The weak state to which the empire ot..Hindustan was reduced, and the 
confusion into which the provinces of Lahofe and Cdbui wicre throw'n, by 
the death of Na'dir, were events of toa favorable a nature.to the Sikhs to 
be negle^ed by that race, who became daily more bold, from their num¬ 
bers being greatly increased by the ujiion of all those who had taken shel¬ 
ter in the mountains; the readmission into the se£l of those who to save 
their Uves^ had abjured, for a period, their usages; and the conversion of a 
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number of proselytes who hastened to join a standard, under whidi robf 
bery was made sacred, and to plunder, was to be pious. 

Aided with these recruits, the Sikhs now extended their irruptions over 
most of the provinces of the Penjdb; and tliough' it was some time be"- 
fdre they repossessed themselves of^ ,/fnirfifjiir, they began, immediately 
after they quitted tl^eir fastnesses, to ffock to that holy cityat the periods 
of their sacred feasts. Some performed this pilgrlmagii fh'secret, and in 
disguise, but in general, according to a contemporary Muhammadan au¬ 
thor, tlie 5JAA horsemen were seen liding, at full gallop, towards their 
favorite shrine of devotionv They wtme often slain iiv making this at- 
« tempt, and sometimes taken prisoners, but they used, on-such occasions, 
" to seek, instead of avoiding, thfecrown of^ martyrdom; and the same 
authority states, that an instance \vzB never knowTi of a5fl6A,. taken kl 
** Ills way to" ^mriisaf, consenting to abjure his faith, 

.!-3 .. ■ . . ^ 

It i's foreign to the obje6l of this sketch, to enter mtb a detail of those' 

efforts by which the Sikhs rose into that power which they now po^e^s. 

It will be sufficient to glance at the principar events which have marked 
their progress, from the period of their emerging from the mountains fo 
which they had been driven, after the death of Banda, to ihat of tjie 

j :: . 'I . , ! v' Pispoj, m-c. iJ't 

ccmquest and subie(5l]pn,of those fine provinces over which their rule is 
now established. The seit, as has been, before stated.-hjyenevjeradmft-' 

.‘.‘nrfj£v . . siIj fiainiiji ilfw^ jr 


ted a spiritual leader since the death of Ou'ru' Govind. It was success, 
and the force of a- savage, but strOli^'gertiu&, ® 

peribd, under Banda; and they have, siiiS&e'his death, had no f acknow¬ 
ledged general, leader or prince.' Edch’ individual followed -to the- field 
the Sirdar or chief, who, from Hrth, the possession of prpJ^T^* from 
valor and experience, had become;his superior, Xhese chiefs again i^ere 
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'of diflPerertt rank anH preteTisions: a greater:number of followers, higher 
Teputation, the possession of wealth* or lands, conatituted that difference; 
.and, from one or other of these causes, one chief generally jenjoyed a dc- 
.cided pre-eminence, and consequently had a lead in their military coun¬ 
cils. But nevertheless they always went through the form of aele(Smg,a 
roiUtary leader at their G^Vi matdt national council, where, how¬ 
ever, influence prevailed, and the most poweeful was ^ertahi of being 
defied. 

Sucir a mode of government was in itself I little calculated to give that 
'Strehgtii and union which the cause'a>f the Sfkhs roqtured, but the peculia¬ 
rities of their usagd®, the »dent,clwa<3^r of iheii' faith, tlie power tjf 
'their ehehiJas, and the Ofpin*Bsion they lendured, ainply supplied die pjafiie 


-of afl other ordmaBces, 'To unite and to bi ope body, aiul opLone 
principle, was, w'ith.the iBrst Siklts^ a; law tff necessity; it /was, .amid t the 
dangers ,w|i.h which, they were surrpund^d, their only liopc of success, and 
Aeir sole means of preservation; and it was to these causes, combined 
weakness and internal contests of their enemies, to which this 

r : 'jj'- i! ’ ’1 ‘ !r ' t ■ 

se6l owes its extraordinary rise, not to ^eir boasted constitution, which, 
^Whether.yfe call it an oligarchy, which it really is, or a theocracy, which 
th^ Sifi^ jeonsider it, has not a principle in its comijosirion, that would 
it one day from ruin, if vigorously assailed: but of this their his- 
toiy will funush tile best example. ' 

ENcoupAo^iP'hy the cophtsion ■ took place cm - the JBrat Afghan* 

-invasion^ the made ihe^jeelye^^^asters pf-^ consid^ahle.part of the 

■®sdA of rfidw .and afld;!t¥xteEi4^d4lieir.jmcuiBions to the aeigh- 


Tf'iihti- ‘'P 


• A, D; 174(5. 


TW^ 


M . .7 


■t Tboli^t^crfry the rri^ and lliit rivw and Uit BitU^ 
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bouring'coimtries- Thejj, howevor, at this period» several seyere 

checks from Mi'a Manu, the governor of Lahore^ who iSj Siii4*^by M^■^ 
kampi^d^ji authors, to have been only with-held from destroying tliem, by 
the counsel of his minister, Kod'a' M.^l, who w'as iil'msClf 'a Sikh Of the 
Khdidsa* tribe. Mia Manu apijointed AhiifA Be^g KnAEf fithe chiit^fc 
of the countries in which the Siklis rrialntaihed iheihselvest and, as that 
able, but artful chief, considered this turbulent tribe in hd otliel' light thati 
as the means of his personal advancement, he was careful hot to reduce 
tliein aitogetlier j but, after defeating them in an action, which was fought 
near A/uA7wW/, he entered into a secret understanding With them, ‘tfy 
which, though tlieir excursions were llntited, en|oyf4id a s^scurity \o 
which they had been unaccustomed, and from 'wlucli they gathcTifd 
Btrcngtii and resources for future eferts. ' * ' * ' 

At. the death of .Alla MANU’,-f- the took all.,thOfp^.,a([jiapj:ajg^» 

which the locaJ^distlraclrans^ofa'falling em 1 ^-offered 
ajid esta1>lislijng their ix>weoii -R'heji? Len!j^ti,‘,«ti^der 'dje]r'ir^^ lea¬ 
ders, pltindercd ni every diredtioiiv,and ’§n(ip?*®ful ' in ,jof^toiiiiiig 

possession ^f’severil countrieAii^ni.wJwph' they jhavefjP 9 fr;er^ i^cc J^en 
' expelled t afi4:,ithejr:Biitcess,»tt threr^period, ttaS'/propiohJddjWlpts^jlpf 
IxiingJcheckcdv ithbvappoihto of ) tfieic did fcleiub • AdlftA Bp> 

KuAtr, tO'that brd^va chiefs anxious touiefend hiis own,, govern- 
’ mciu against tlm jifgHdn$r hrimcdiately'B|rtcredf4nto.;a,'donfedei^y whli 




• A wfl of nonconfonokt SikhSt wU(» believe lu ibe Adi-Gi'tuU'h of Na^ac) but do |^ot 
conlbnn to die iaititulion^ of Cd'bit' Go'vtifD. They are call^ Jth/iiisa< This wSrd is 
fA.id,'by$ORiej, to be from. pare pr ripd Ip tbo select: !>y 

, *^tbcn, ftom KhatOif y^e, and to i»enn iJtc freed or exempt, alluding to Uic tribe being 

exempt from die iiUfitt im 00^ oWUieotiiAf'^ . 


! uugtt bb Uie'odiAf 

t A. D. 1758., <. -j . .. 'i r-i-: 

N n n 
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the Sikhs, whom he encouraged to plunder the territories of Aiime6 
Shah Adda'li* 

The monarch, resenting this predatory warfare, m which tlie 

governor of Lahore was supported by the court of Dehli, determined 
upon invading Itulia. Adjna Ee'g, unable to oppose him, fled; and the 
Sikhs could only venture to plunder the baggage, and cut off the strag¬ 
glers of army, by whicli tliey so irritated Ahnsbd StiAH, that 

he threatened thein witii punishment on his ^etum; and wiien he marched 
to Cdbulj he left his son, Taimuh KkaV, and his Vizir, Jeha'n Khan, at 
Laiiore, wdth ortlers to t^dee vengeance on the Sikhs for all the excess(^ 
which tliey had committed. The first expedition of Taimuh Kha'n was 
against tJieir capital, Amritsar, which he destroyed, filling up their sacred 
tank, and polluting all their places of worship ; by wJiich adtion he pro¬ 
voked the whole race, to such a degree,that they all assembled at iMhoreg 
and not only attempted to cut off tile communication between the fort and 
country, butcollcdled and divided ihe revenues of the towns and villages 
around it. Taimur Kha'n, enraged at this presuniption, made several 
attacks upon them, but was constantly defeated; and, being at last re¬ 
duced to the necessity of evacuating and retreating to Cdbul, the 

' Sikhs, und er one of flieir- celebrated leaders, e ailed J as a Stira CalaL, 
immediately took possession of the vacant Subali of LaAore, and ordered 
’ rupees to he coined, with an inpresslon to the following import: coijied 
" ** by the grace of Kha'Isah jf, in the country of Ahmeo, conquered by 
** Jasa Sjnh Cala'l.’* 

I • ' . # 

The Sikhs, ivho were so deeply indebted to the forbearance of Adika 
Be'c Kha'h, now considered themselves above the power of that chief, 
who, ‘m order to regain liis government from them and the Afghatis, was 
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■oijllgetl to invite the Makrdta leaders, Rag huna't'h Ra'o, Sahea Pateii,, 
and Malma'r Ra'o, to enter the Punjab: aided by these chiefs, he first 
advanced to Sarhind, wliere lie was joined by some Sikhs that remained 
^attached to him. Samad KhaV, the officer whoiiad been left in phafgc 
of S^rMndf by AmiED Kha'k, found himself obliged to evacuate that place; 
which he had no sooner done, tlian the b^an to pUind^. The 

Mahrdias, always jealous of their booty, determined to attack and punisli 
them for this violation of what they deemed their exclusive privilege; but 
AdIna Be g, receiving intelligence of their, intentions* communicated it to 
the Sikhs, who. taking advantage of tlie darkness of Uie night* saved diem- 
selves by flight.. 


After the fall of Sarhind, the accompanied by AdVna Beg 

ICha'n. advanced to Ijahofe, and soon expelled bbtti the Si&hs and the 
ghdjts from the principal towns of the provinces of Sdthi'tld and LuAonf* 
of which tliey not only took possession, but sent a govcriior to the pro¬ 
vince of Multan} and Saheb Pateil advanced tb the Wiiete he 

remained for a.few inontlis. But the coramotioiis of HindfustdA 'itid the 
Dek*hint soQii obliged tliese foreigners to abandon the Pfnjdbg ^hich they 
did the same year tliey had reduced it. Tiiey appointed AfiiitA Be© 
Kha'n, governor of Lahore, He died in the ensuing year* and* by his, death, 
afforded an opportunity to tlie Sikhs, Which they eagerly seized, to iiiake 
tjiemselvcs dgaiiV inasttfrs of ffid provihee of Xjtftone. Their' suftce#s*was, 
however* soon checked by AmttEO Sha it ABDATr* who, irritated-by^th^r 
unsubdued turbulence, and obsfinite intrepidity* made every effort ('after 
he iud gained the viftory of which established Ills supremacy 

• The f mpire of the at'tbis proud moment, reached iU wnilb. Xbc 

of Panipat'h look pla« KJoa afteftards; since wlii^b ithw dccUtted. 
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■ at Dehltyio deatniy their power; and, with this view^ lie entered die Pda- 
ydh e^rrly in 1702, and over-ran tlie whole cpf that icouutfy, with a nunits 
Tdus army', defeating and dispersing the Sikhs in every direaioru That 
se^v lihable to niak« any stand against -the army of the purstted 

^their dlii plan of r^^Ereaiing near the mountains; and ioUedied jt Jirge 
force in thd^nortliei^t distridb of 5 'nr 4 '«ii/a distance of abote.^ne hun¬ 
dred miles ^ frohi'L.ifltm?,--where the arrAy of A timed 'SKa;ti’^h^’ch-i 
eamjicd. Here they conceived l:lieTnselvcs fo be in perfedtJJSifety; 
'but that prineb "hmde bne' of ■ those ra= movcrtieflts'ffor wiiidbe 
ivai so celebrated/ and reaching the'A itifiy on the^^Bftcoiid day, com*' 
pietely surprised, and defeated it with great slaughter,-- |n tins ablion, 
..which was foilglit in February, tiie Sikks are said to have lost 

upiyords of twejity thousand pien, and the remainder fled into the hills, 
abaiidotiiiii^ pll the lower countries to the vvho committed every 

xayage that a barbarous and savage, enemy could devise, Amritsar was 

■■■ > 1 M.. w, jI,./. ,n f >1 '■ r. » i y^rti , ,, i. ’ 

ra;^i|j 4 |t^ the ground,,and.the saclod reserjroir apmchoakcd'w^^ ruins, 
Pytamids* worci epeiiled, and covered >vitli the licads of slaughtered 

■.:TTfTT: TS ■ ^ v.'i. v ili;r[r. ->f 1J jr,„ . 

jSM'/i^; aitd .it is mentioned that Ahmed SiiAn-caused die walls of those 
■■ . t -.1 nfjunBfiu 1-! r,iSis 4 ":'!' f '.t ’ .■■■;■' rj.V ■ *, 

mosques, which the Sikhs had polluted, to be washed witli their blood, 

' V*‘ ■ ' • : I'* ' 'Ji bvjULV'J ,;n. ‘ Vn' ■ .1 'J I''; 

tliat tlie contamination might be removed, and tiie insult olfered lo the 
lejj^ion of Me i!AMMED, e^iatcd.f 

/ ■'This spet^s, pf sa^yige rethave 
depressing lhec.O)jragq of, ^}W[ >Thtup 

■; tq meet Ahmed Duma's 


- 4 :i' 


*>!,■ ‘ •■ '■ ■'< /iv : 7!7vT ho vi.K'.'i . 1 ... 

tills IS ^ very common mtstge mnanghi -con<{qcjT)rs> tIjo IiibiiJry of jE^NGUri 

K u* s/TAiHen and'Nji’bTii ftii AS)‘li5bra'ffiany”CSlinrpl^ mode of tieslwiff' i 

‘Vnnqtilihnteirilnic^,' ' I, . . * : ' ,. , 

+ rQSTStt'kTravdii'yiii.^ 


■ ibdr 




A\ 


"'ti'tije ■ 


■ j It'# 
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diitory warfare; and, when 4 liat sovereign was obliged, by the; comina-r 
tions of Jlfghahistdti t to retuiii to Cdtndt they attacked and defeated the 
general he had left in Latibre^ and made themselves masters of lhat city, 
in tvhich they levelled with- the ground those mosques which the Afghans 
bad, a few monthfi befone, purified with the blood of their brethren. 

Ahmxd Shah, in 1763, retook Lahore, ana plundered the provuices' 
around it ; but, being obliged to return to his owm country, in the en¬ 
suing year^ jlie Slidis again expelled his garrison, and made themselves 
masters of the Pettjdb; and, from that period until liis death, a constant 
war was maintained, in whicli the enterprize and courage of tlie Afghans 
gradually gave way, before the astonishing aflivity and invincible perse¬ 
verance of. their enemies, who, if unable to stand a general action, re- 

* - »• j ■ . ’ 

treated to impenetrable mountains, and the moment they saiv an advan¬ 
tage^ rushed again into the plains with renewed vigour, and recruited 
numbers. Several Sikh authors, treating of the' events of this period, 
mention a great a<Aion having been fought, by their countrymen, near 
against the whole Afghd/i array, commanded by Ahmed Shah, 
bi person but they differ with regard to the date of this battle, some 
fixing it in 1769, and others later. They pretend that die Sikhs^ in-f 
spired by the sacredness of the ground on which this action was fought; 
contended for vi^^ory against superior number»> with the most dcs^ 
per ate fury, and that the ^ battle terminated in both parties "quitting the 
field, Without either being able to claim the least advantage. The histo^ 
rians of Ahmed Shah are, however, silent, regarding.this adlion, which; 
indeed, from aU the events of his long contests with the Sikhs^ appears 
unlikely to have occurred. It is possible the fought, at 

with a division of tlie Afghan army, and that might btfve been commanded 

O o o 
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by the piinoG; but it b very imiirohable they had ever force to encounter 
the concentrated army of tlie AhddliSr before which^ while It remained in 
a body, they appear, from the first to the last of tlieir contests witli tliat 
prince, to have always retreated, or ratlier fled. 

The internal state of Afghanistan, since the death of Ahmed Shah, has 
prevented the progress of the Sikh nation receiving any serious check 
from that quarter; and the distradled and powerless condition of the em¬ 
pire of India has oflered province after province, to their usurpation. 
Their history, during this latter period, affords little but a rclatioji of vil¬ 
lage warfare, and predatory incursions. Their hostilities were first di* 
refted against the numerous Muhammedan chiefs who were settled in the 
Penjdb, and who defended, as long as they could, their Jdgirst or estates, 
against them ; but these have eitiier been conquered, or reduced to such 
narrow linuts, as to owe their security to their insignificance, or the pre¬ 
carious friendshtp of some powerful Sikh chief, whose support they have 
gained i and who, by protefling them against the other leaders of his 
tribe, obtains a slight accession of strength and influence. 

The nationp w’ho have, throughout their early history, always ap^ 
peared, like a suppressed flame, to rise into higher splendour from every 
attempt to crush tham, had become, while they were oppressed, as formi¬ 
dable for tlieii* uiiion, as for their determined courage and unconquerable 
spirit of resistance f but a state of persecution. and distress, was the one 
most favourable for the action of a constitution like theirs; which, formed 
upon general arid:^wtra^l principles, required constant and great sacri¬ 
fices, of personal advantage, to tlie public good; and such can alone be 
expected from men, a^ing under the influence’ of tliat enthusiam, whicli 
tile fervor of a new religion or struggle for independence ordy impart, and 


H 
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which are ever most readily made, when it becomes obvious to all, that a 
complete union in the general cause, is the only hope of individual safety. 

The would appear, from their own historians, to have attributed 
the conquests they made entirely to their valour, and to have altogether 
forgot that they owed them, chiefly, to the decline of die house of TAt- 
mu'r, and the dissensions of the government of Cdbu^, Intoxicated with 
their success, they have given way to all those passions whidi assail the 
minds of men in the possession of power. The desire, which every petty 
chief entertained, of increasing his territories, of building strong forts, 
and adding to the numbers of his troops, involved them in internal \vars; 
and these, however commenced, soon communicated to numbers, who 
dispute, as passion or interest dictated. Thougli such 
feuds have no doubt helped to tnamtaln their tiiilitary spirit, yet their ex¬ 
tent and virulence have complc|^y broken down that union, which their 
great legislator. Gov ind, laboured to establish. Quarrels have been trans¬ 
mitted from fatljer to son; and, in a country ivliere tiic infant is devoted 
to steelf and taught, to consider war as his only occupation, these could not 
but multiply in an extraordinary degree; and, independent of the compa' 
rative large conquests in which the greater pliiefs GCji^sIoiially engaged^ 
every village* has become an objedl of dispute; and tliere are feWj, if 
any» in tlie Pe?tjdb, the rule of which is not contested between brothers 
or near relations.f In such a state, it is obvious, the could alone be 

* All villiiges iu the ure found, as tbey fa alitiost tilt tfie corhUics of 

Jndifi^ Ibai arc expoti^x] to suddoi meuteioos of Iioibc, ivbicJi^this di-fiiacp can alway? repuL 
t W lien the Mrithh anti Mahrata armies entcml the Pe^jab^ ilii'y were Imtli daily joiaed 
by cli^cim tented petty cliiefs of ibe Sihhs^ m'Iio offered tbfir aid to lire jHJiier that \Toutd put 
them in the posiscbsiori of a village or a fod, frofii lAlibh, agreeably to their stateuiujitj they hnd 
been tin justly exdiidcdj by a-fEithci or broUier. Ifoniixa coeuanigcJ these applications^ 
and used them to lib advaolage^ Xlic British commander aiisuiiiial ffoin ail iulerfcitnce ia 
such dispufes, 
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formidable to the most ^^'eak aiid distraiSled governments* Such, Indeed, 
was the.chata<Ser, till within a very late period, of all their neighbours/ 


and they continued to plunder, with inipunil^, tiie up^rj|irovmces of 17 i«- 
dastaiij until the establishment of the power of Paule-x JIao Sindia', 
when the regular ^brigades, .coniniandcd by officer?, m fhe service 

of that prince, pot ^onJy checked their inroads, but made all,^e ^ikk 
chiefs, to ffie^outhward of the a^l^ij^wjedge .obedience and pay 

tribute to SiNui^j and It waa.in the. conternplation of General PEuaoN, 


had tlie war vvith the Englhh govemiwnt npt. occurred, to have j$ubdued 
tlie PcM/'fl'fi, and made.the,the limit'of his possession; and every 
person acquainted w ith liis means, and with the condition and resources of 
the Sikhs, must be satbiied, he would have accomplished this prqje^l, with 


great ease, and at a very early periocU , .j .,, . . ^ «:>t 

■When Holkar fled into the Penjdbi’m iSOjJ,' and was pursued by that 
illustrious Biitisk commander, Lord Lake, a complete opporttinity wka 
given of observing the a dual state of this nation, which Was found' weak 


and distraded, in a degree that could hardly have been imagined* It was 
altogether destitute of union; and tliough a G^d-mdtd, or national coun¬ 
cil, was called, with a view to decide on those means by which they could 


best avert the danger by which their country was threatened, from the 

I ' . - ‘ 

presence of the English arid Mahrdta armies, it was attended by few 
chiefs; and most of the absentees, who had any power, were bold and for¬ 
ward in their -oflers to resist any resolution to which ffiis council might 
come. The intrigues and nejgotiations of all appeared, indeed, at this mo- 
mejitj'to be entirely direded to objeda of personal resentment, or perso- 
aggrandizement; and every shadow of that concord, which once 
formed the stengtli of the Sikh nation, seemed to be extinguished. 
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f 'NEITHER the Emits of this sketch, nbr the miterfaU from which It i* 
Mdrawn,;. wifi admit of mj* giving' a particular or cofredt account of the 
t?e)«ntrks'possessed by the SiMs, or of their forms of government, man¬ 
ners and habits; but a cursory view of these subjects May be^’useful, ahd 

may excite a^id diredl that cmrioaity which it cannot to ffralifv 

u^oih lod ik irlLi . ‘ ■-:*r. 

Thb now possessed by the Sikks, which rcascfces'ftom latitude 

^ 8 '40latitude se“ N. and includes the Fenjdbt^ a smaR 
part of Jdij//^'«,.and most of that tradl of country, which lies between t!ie 
Jumna. andit^^.^*^Viy,pis bounded, to the northward and westward, by tlie 
territories of the Jtt7g qf Cdbul; to tlie eastward, by the possessions of the 
mountaineer and Snnagat; and, t 6 ihesouth- 

W'ard, by tlie ^-cr^^c^^frtbe English goveniraeiit, and the sjtndy deserts 

,of JdWwfV andt i/ 4 /i#yd Kisdr. . i 

The Sikhsf who Inhabit the countty between the SatleJ and the 
are called A/df/atud Shih^ and were almost all converted from the Hindu 
‘tribes of Jdts and Oujars, The title of Mdlawd Sirth was conferred upon 
them for their extraordinary gallantry, under the Banda, who is 

stated to have'declared^ that the countries granted to them* ^ould be 
1 fruitfui as Mdl-wd one'-®f' die provinces*!* Tndia, The principal chiefs 

^ •a general apnjste of Uic yuIuc of Uie couiiiry^ po&sc&iictl hy Uio Sikhs^ luny 1^ formoil, 
wbpn U is btatutl Iliat it cuoriiiiik, oilier cuunlrteii, ibe wliolc of the pwivict of Lahore ; 

which, Agreeable to Sfr, ItEiufiEii, prorltiowf, In (he reign of Aorohoze b, two hundrM 
and foity.5ix heti nnit nitiety.lli-i* ttiiJii<!3nd ropeca; or two DuttioD&, four handled oud 
j hiiaiTir^i-|tamKlb-s{PFlin^. 

+ This provijice uotr foriiis iiluuHl the whole territory of Djicr^BT Ra'o Sivdj'a'. 
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among the Malawd Sinks, are Sa'heb Sikh of Patidia, B'hanga' Sikh, 
of T’lmnesur, B’iiag*Sish, o( Jhbuf, and'Bli a i lal Sikh, of Keiniai^ 
Besides these, there arc severaHriferior cliiefs, such as Gu bu'dah Sikh, 
Jud'b SiNH, Gujab: Sikh, and CAHMSmii, all of whom have a few villa¬ 
ges, and some liorse, and consider the^elves independent; tltough thejf, 
in general, are content to secure their possessions, by attaching them¬ 
selves to one or other of tlie more powerfulleaders, f- . ^ 

The country of the Mdlawd Sink is, in some parts, fruitful: but those 

" 4 

distrifts of tr, which border on Hdnsyd and Carnal, are vfeiy' barren; 
.being covered widi low wood; and, in many places, alrnost^tstfitne of 
'.water. Scirhml was formerly the capital of this country; but it js now a 
complete ruin, arid lias probably never recovered the*‘dreadtut ravages 
-of the Bairdgt Banda, who is stated, not oiity to'Have destroyed its 
mosip.te3, but to have levelled all its palaces, dttd pilrblifc buildings, with 
■the ground. Pairdld is noAv the largest andlushing town of 
tills province, and next to it T'hdnesur, which' is still held^ high religions 
^veneMtion by the wlio have also a vejy high reverence for the 

river S^rasiveti, wliich flows tlirough tin? province. The territories of 
the chiefs of Mdldzod Sink are bounded, to the N. \V. by the Sailej, be¬ 
tween which and tiie ByuA, is the country called the Vu/^Mf/ru' or 

Jalcndra Dddb, the Sikfis inhabiting wlikh pr^icailed Sinh, or 

tlie Srnhs who dwell between tlie rivers,* The ^untry oCJaUndra Dddb, 
which reaches from the mountains to the jundtion of the Salidj and the 
Biyah, IS the most frultfLiI of all the possessions of the Sikhs; and is, per- 

* WilU tlic of ihe SiAhs ill Uic Jtdaiitrtt wcaie Uttk atqwainlcd. Ta'ha.* 

Stmi Ls Ibc inost conoidcfiiblo, but he mid lli(^oliicr£ bitve bj ihctr cou- 

itAut iutcrujiil djvi^iiN4fl+ , 
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haps, excelled m climate and vegetation by no province of /niinf. The 
soil is light, but very produfitive: the country, which is open and level, 
abounds in every kind of grain. That want of water, which is so much 
felt in other parts of India, must be liere unknown ; as- it is found every 
where jiv abundance, within two, or, at furthest three feet, from the sur¬ 
face of the soil. The towns of Jalendra. and Sidtdnpiu' are the principal in 
llie Dudb, ■ . - 

The country between the Reyak and Rdvt rivers, is called Bari Dddh, 
or MdnJ'hd; and the Sikhs inhabiting it are called MdvJ'hd 'Stnh, 'the 
cities of Lahore and A/nrUsiir both in this province, and it becomes, la 
consequence, the great centre of the power of this nation. Ranjft SttfH, 
of Lahore, Fatek Suva,^ of AUuw&l, and Jiro’ii SrNir, of RdingaMdA' are 
the principal chiefs of this coun try. ' 

The country of Iddn is'said to be less fertile,, particularly towards the 
mountains, than Jalindra; but as it lies on the same level, it must possess 
nearly tlte same climate and soil. 

The inhabitants of the country between the Kdv£ and Chanhdh, ate 
called Tyharpi Stnh, from the country being called D'karpt, The D'hani-’ 
gheb Sink are beyond the Chanhdb,'^ But within the Jehaiam river. 

The jSlrtiJ is the term, by which the inhabitants of the distrifls^ 
under the Sikhs, bordering on the Sind, are known; and-J^akdi Sink is 
the name given to the Sikhs reside in Midldit, With Ihe leaders of 

• Fatbu SiJdi is, Ulce IUhjJt Sihit, of a J/u famiry, 

+ Jud'u SiNi!^ of iftof llic carpenk-r c^st. 

f Iho Giijafdi Sink la aomictLiu^g'iYi^ii fo tbe inliabitsiLts of of uliicb 

lliC chicCi q£ G^iurdl emd Jtoih are lli«|irkLCipd; lulma 
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th? Sikf^ in the^ provinces, the extent of iheir possessions, or die clunafe 
and papO(liu5lioii3 of the cotipt(7 untjer thejr rule, I am little acquainted. 
Those in MuiidVf as well as those settled the river JfhifiajHf are said 
to be constantly engaged in a pred^itofy warfare, either w'lth the officers 
.of the govertintent, or with Mnka 9 tf 9 e 43 n chiefs who have Jdgtrs 

in their , i 

The government of the Sikh, considered in its theory, may, as has 
been b^orc stated/ be termed a theocracy. They obey a temporal chief. 
It fis true;.but that chief preserves his povrer and authority by professing 
himself the servant of the Khdisd* or government, which can only be 
aaid to 3^1, in times of great public emergency, through the means of a 
national cpuncU, of which evety* chij^f is.’a jneml?cif, and which, is suppo¬ 
sed to deliberate and resolve under the itnmediate irtspirataon and impulse 
of an invisible being ; who, tliey believe, always watches over the inter¬ 
ests of the commonwealth. 

The nature of the power, established by the temporal chiefs of the 
Sikh, has been sufficiently explained in the narrative of their history. 
It will be necessary^ before any account is given of the forms and a€lion 
of thcir Gurd-matd, or great national council, which is intended to have a 
supreme authority over their federative republic, to take a view of that 
^^dy of or immortals, w'ho*. under the double character of fanatic 

priests, and de^jierate soldiers, have usurped the sole diredfion of ell reli- 
■'^ious affiiirs and are cdnsequently leading men in a council 

^ The TTonl Kh/llxn, which ha^ befujr^ becyi raeautheitatc or coiamoowentlb, 

stipposetl, bj the Sikfis, to have a mcquiog, mui to imply liuil auperior govern- 

^nt, uDtlcr (he pigteettou of t»hich| they UvjC, aiid to ihe e^h;)b]ii.hed rutes: and Ittws of 
ubich, as fixed hjf Cc air Cio'vnjiij itj| their civU;Baii rdighius duty to.coaJanu,’* 
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which ishel^ atthat sacred place, and which deliberates'under all'the in¬ 
fluence of religious enthusiasiTL * . ;j 

The Acdtis* are a class of Sikh devotees; who, agreeably to the !iw- 
torians of that nation, were first founded by Guku'' GovVi^d, whosb 
institutes, as it has bc^n before stated, they most zeSlousiy defends 
against the innovations of the Bairdgi Bakda. TTiey wear bfue chequer¬ 
ed clothes, and bangles or bracelets-of sttel'f round their Wrifets, Initate 
converts, and have'almost the sole dirb^iOri of the religious (JereitiotileB 
zt A mrttsar, where they reside ^ and of whiah tirty de ei!i themselves the 
defenders, ahd consequently never desire to qmt it unless in cases , of greit 
extremity. , ' ' - . V - 

This order at'Sikhs have a place, or BUngatX on the bank the 
sacred reservoir of Amrhs/try where they generally resort, but are indivi- 

~ ' ' ‘j ..'» .-*---. 

* AcAtif df^tiyed Acal^ a conipoiiii^ of ta/j (indjhe Sm^tcfU privatise 

a, whicfi jneans ncpn-^d^wg^ or imm&rtaL It La one of Use nanm of the dliinity, anil 
ta$ probably beea givicii to this reinarkabte class of deTOttoj ftom tlidr tftwaytf cuctoiciing 
AcAl! Acdi! iei their devotioRi^, ^ t . 

+ All Sf»Ai do POtT?™ bracelets; but it is iiid^pen^bie to have steel aiwut iheir persons, 
which they generally have in the ^hopc of a knife or dagget^ la sopport 4i i^h ordioime^Jf 

; they quote Ibo feUoi^lag verses of GoViMnt. v : 

Siheb hfi Jil-rada'lia tuinii^^ 
t^hi Sri iiahcb, rifatiri, kUu kMihr^ 

AcM 

JSflnr \6h dl TMll’taa tuirmr, 

SwacAJ di flchlis tlaind^i 
Serf lotjl MLb ra^lnii hwxmA, 

which may be tmnslatedy ** The protwlio« of the [iifialtc lord U over ni s. fbbn Uirt tlic lord, 
the catlap, the haife and the dagger* The protection of the immortal beiog » over us t 
the protection of Acr^stceL b om us t lb* proteclioii of x^L^ttun b orer m s the protect 
tcctjoti of ATxii*stECL IS conshiDtly over us**** 

* The Shahid and Niftaaiat two oifaer rdi]^ous tribes among the Sikkr^ have 

or places^ ppan the great le^rvoijr of Amntsari but both ibeeo arc peiicefuLuitlm of pi^t^ 
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dually possessed of propertyt tholjgh they afle^l poverty, and snbsiat 
upon charity; which, however, since their numbers have increased, they 
generally extort, by accusing the principal chiefs of crimes, imposing fines 
upon them, and, in the event of their refusing to pay, preventing them 
from performing their ablutions, or going through any of their religious 
ceremonies at Amriisar, 

It will not, when the above circumstances are considered, be thought 
,surprising, that the most powerful of the Sikh chiefe should desire to con^ 
ciiiatc this body of fanatic^, no individual of which can be offended with 
impunUy,,as the cause of one is made the. c^se of the whole; and a chief, 
who is become unpopular with the Acdlfst must not only avoid vfwirijfsuit, 

but .is likely to have bis dependants taught, when tliey pay their devotions. 

' * * " ' - 

at that place^that it is pious to resist his authority. 

The A^cdiis have a great interest m maintaining both the religion and 
goveniment ot the Sikhs, as established by GuWG6 vind; as, on its 
continuance loi that shape, their religious and political influence must de- 
pend. Should Amritsar cease to be a place bf resort, or be no longer 
considered as the religjous capital of the state* in which all questions that 
involve the general mterests of tlie commcaiwealth are to be decidedi; 
this formidable order would at once fall* from that power anti considera* 
tion which they now possess, to a level with otiter mendicants. 

Whept a Guru^matd, or great national couiicU, is called, as it always is, 
or ought to be^ when any imminent danger tlueatens the country, op any 

vhfKc ttIlly, i&U^im1(1]]cs!} ills Jci4y,, Kiul to read jvijl the ^di-Gi'sjU h to (be Sikhtm 

Tilcy aw, in general, men of son«! titliicolion. A Sikh ^ of any tribe* niny be ailmitlcil into 
.^ither'of tlicse clnact, nt'Among Jia&ftt, HliO aiteutall ititu Ibcir boJy. who' ctiiisc to con— 
iwra to itidi nUel. • ■ 

i 
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forge expedition is to be undertaken, all tbe Sikh cliiefs assemble at .AmriU 
4 ar. The assembly, which is called the Gufu~mata, is convened by the 
Acdlis; and when the chiefs meet upon this solemn occasion, it is con¬ 
cluded that all private animosities cease,, and that every man sacrihees his 
personal feelings, at the shrine of the general good; and, adluated by 
principles of pure patriotism, thinks of nothing but the interests of the re¬ 
ligion, and commonwealth, to which he belongs.. 

When the chiefs and princrpalTeaders are seated, the Adi-GranVh and 
jyasama. Pdds}t4hJt<i Grauf'A, are placed before them. They all bend 
their heads before these scriptures, and exclaim, }Fa t Gumji ka Khdhat 
JVai Gurt^i hi Fatsil A great quantity of cakes, made of wheat, butter, 
and sugar, are then placed before the volumes of theic sacred writings, 
and covered witli a clotfi. These holy cakes, which are in conunemora- 
tiort of the injumflion of Na'kac, to eat and to give to others to eat, next 
receive the saTuta;tion of the assembly, who then rise, and the Acdlh pray 
aloud, while the musicians play. The Acdlis when the prayers are fini¬ 
shed, desire the council to be seated. They sit down, and the cakes be¬ 
fog uncovered, arc eaten of by all classes* of Sikhs, Those distintflions 
of original tribes which are, on other occasions, kept up, being on this oc¬ 
casion laid aside, in token of their general and complete union in. one 
cause.*f- The AcaHs then exclaim, “ Sirdars I (chiefs) this is a Guru- 

rr I ■ n il ■ -! ■ - I~1T^ ■ 1 1T» WT~M-Mr-|— . ■■ ———■ — ■■ -I- P-... ■ 

* A of a aiTTrilair iia£iin?j wifh re^rJ (o all tribes eating promiscurtHur/y is ob- 

terved among the at Ihe temple of J agminHh^ where men of all religions and castn , 

'wilhoirt cIisiinctroDy cat of the ATa/l'i Prasad^ t/ie greal ojhringf L e. food dressctl hy the 
cooks of the idols, and sole! on I he stairs of the tempFe- 

t Tlic5i'fA pric«(^ who gave nn acemmt of this cnstomi wofl of a high Hiisdil tnbe; 
and, relaming some of h is pmjndkc^i ioat first ssiid that J/wAomw/ffUi Siichf^ and those 
"^ho Wfte conTCTfa from the sweeper cEistj wore obUgeif, e^cn on this occasion, to cal a litdo 
apart from the other SUths ; but, on being cfo$e1y qnestionedj he admitted the fact as staled 
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** maldV* on which prayers are again sasd ^oud. Tiie diiefs, after thl9,sit 
closer, and say to each orher, “ the sacred Grant'h is betwixt us, let ui 
** swear by our scripture tb forget all internal disputes, and to be united/''' 
This' moment of religious fcrVbr, arid ardent patriotism, is taken to ipe^ 
concile all aniiriosities. They then - proceed to consider the danger 
with-which they are threatened,- to settle the best plans for averting it, 
and to chuse the generals who aie^tb lcad thei^ anaiea* against the cbm- 
tuon eiiemy. .ww a^^einbled by .Cu^ Goviim, 

^nd the latest was called in 180$, tlte ^nthh arin^^. pursued liov 

into the , ,j 


’ The principal chiefs of the Sikhtf are all descerided from tribes, 

tmmr. *• * r - . ' — 

There is, indeed, no instance of a SiTtk of a Muhammedan family at- 
taining high power a circumstance to be accounted for, from the 
hatred still cherished, by the followers of Gu'nu' G6 vind, against 
the descendants of h:s persecutors; and that this rancorous spirit is un- 
diminished, may be seen from their treatnient of the wretched Muhamme* 
dans, %vho yet remain in their territories. These, though very numerous, 
appear to be all poor, and to be an oppressed, despised race. They till 
the ground, and are employed to carry burdens, and to do all kinds of 
hard labour; they are riot allowed to eat beef, or to ^say their prayers 


iit the tmmtivc; saying, Ugwever, it'nos only on tbU sotciaa occpsioii, that tfieee tribe* ate 

rndmitted to eat with tlic othets. 

The arfuy is c&ltcd, when thus assembled, thftJO 'td KhiU^ m thenrmj af tbr sta(«. 

+ The MrAaijujirrfffiij who have ijeoomc Sikhsy nad ^cii dcsccotbats, are,- iitthr PenjAM 
jargoiii Ifirracd S/bA, SmAi of.the, fnilh^ and lliey are subdivided into ihc Jbnr 

claj^ which are valgatly, hut errancdasly, supposed to distinguish the folJowcru uf Mij^ 
riaxHED, Saw AD Sihu, Shuikii Sinil, Sifiii, and Si nm, by which do 

vi|,naiion5^thc names of tlie parJictiJoT race or country of the Mtthflmmtdtiiti have 
hy as fiisiiuctioui of cast, ^ 
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flloml, and but seldom assemble in their mosques^* of which few indeed 
have escaped destriidlion. The lower order of Sikhs are more hap^': 
they are protedled from the tyranny and violence of the chiefs, under 
whom they live, by the precepts of their common religion, and by the 
condition of their country, which enabies them to abandon, whenever they 
chuse, a leader whom they dislike; and the distance of a few mile’s gene- 
rally places them under the protection of his rival and,enemy. It is from 
this cause, that the lowest Si^h horseman usually assumes a very inde¬ 
pendent stile, and the highest chief treats his military followers, widi at¬ 
tention and conciliation. The civil officers, to wliom tl^e chk-fs entrust 
their accounts, and the management of tlieir proper qt and revenue con¬ 
cerns, as well as the conduct of their neg.ociations, arc in general Sikhs 
of the Khaldsa cast, who, being followers of Na^nac, and not of Gu uu' 
Govind, are not devoted to arms, but educated for peaceful occupationa, 
in which they often become very expert and intelligent. 

In the colIei 5 Hoti of the re venue, in the Psnjdb/it is. stated to. be a gene¬ 
ral rule, that the chiefs to whom the territories belong, should receive one 
half of the produce,'|' and the farmer the other j but,the citief never levies 
the whole of his share j and, in no country, perhaps, is the or cul¬ 

tivator, treated with more iqdulgcnce.' Commerce Is not so much encou¬ 
raged . heavy duties are levied upon if, by all petty rulers, through 
whose distruSls it passes ; and this, added to ffie dtstraaed state in which' 
has been, from the internal disputes of its possessors, caused 

' " I Tl -■ U i M I ■ __ 

• The Muhttmmettaa mhabitantj of the used U> flock to tht> British cwnp, where 

thej said they ctijojrcd lumries, which no mao could appreciate,, that had not eulTerai pii- 
ration. They could pray aloud, and feast upon beef, 

i Ciniu pay* in tinj; sugar-cane, mcloos Sec. pay ca^U,. 

R r r 
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fjici nth product of to be 'carritd .to Jflt/w hy' the difficult and 

mountalnotis tra6l of and /^Tiie chiefs have, 

^iithYSver,t dlscovefed tlie ^ Hijury :.^vhich tlitit i interests have,BuSered From 
litis caosc, {Old have eiideavoredjriawl not vfithout aucdesa, to restore con- 
^denee,' to the, merchanty and''gr^t part ,of the shawl tizade. now flowSj 
through the cities of Lahore, AMr^isar, midLPatidfd ,fto '-Hvidusidn. 


.J I ■.:ii 1 ';' 


'i'nE admihisiradon of iusdce, in the countries under the ^thhs, is in a 
vcr}' rude and imjierfe^l: state; for though their .^qrip.tores inculcate gene¬ 


ral maxims of iustice, they are not considered, as the old testament is by 

J I. ‘ '-l'g sih :/.;■/ (r ■■ -O./i ..v-. 

the or the Koran by the MuhammedtiJiSt as books of lavv: and, 

having no itxed code, tliey appear to have adopted that in'egj.ilat' praflice, 

i ■' . ; ■ • ' ■ :i I ^ !! r ; - - M • - ^ ^ ^ 

v/hlcli IS most congenial to the temper of the people, and best suited to 
iTie unsteady and chan^In^' character of their rule of government. TJic 
rdlldwifig appears to hi the general outline of their practice in thq admi- 

. + , ‘ i.T- *'i i.r . - , /, . ; ■ .r . . ’ . . M . . '"i-l 

mstration of justice. " 

'- T^iPL'twd dfefAjfes' about projicrlT* are settled by the heads of the vil- 
lage, by arbitration ♦ or by the chiefsr eitltep bf these modes, supposing 
tlte parties consent'to refer' tb it, is final; and they must agree to one or 
other. IT a theft-x>feurs,- thd'property Is recovered, and the party punish¬ 
ed, not widv deaths-by the -pterson from whom it was stolen, or by the in¬ 
habitants of, his village, ior his ebier, on either'of whom lie has a right to 
callji upon such an occasioRi/l- for aid.'> Murder is sonirtimes punished'by 


* Thiji IS €ail1f;L I^m^rhiiyaty or it coisrt of fiifej the general number of ftrbitrators chosen to 
ilifTcrcnoes aud~7L»piil^. It h to nsscniLble a Partetm^atj or a co^it pf 
tioo, in prery part d'nkfiW 

frosu mm of the hsst repututiodj in Uibpjaeo ^ tTiry mceij (liii^coiiit'Kcis ii higli^'clwracler 
for jiiMlice* ■ »* ! . ir I > ! ' .IX ‘ A ^ ¥ 

t A Hikk piiistj who tms Ijert wvctal tv^rs m Cakuifit^ ‘^nVe this o'uttLnAof IheiidmiuW 


i 
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the chief; but,more jjetieraJIy, by the relations of the deceasecf, who, in 
eucii cases, rigorously retaliate on the murderer, and ^omctiTncs on all 

who endeavor to protect him. v 'i 

The character of tfie SUhs, or mther SinhSf which is the name by 
which the followers of Gu'ro' Govimo, who are. altd^v^nted to arms, are 
dbtinguished, is very marted. They have, in general^ ^the llindu cast qf 
countenance, somewliat altered by their long beards, and are to the full as 
ailive as the Mijhrdltis^ and juuch more robust, from their living fuller, 
and enjoy mg a better and colder climate. Their courage is equal, at all 
times, to that of any .natives of Indian and when y^Tought upon by pre- 
judice or religion, is quite desperate. They are.ali hofsemen, aud have no 
infantry in their own country, except for the defence of their forts and 
villages, though they generally serve as infantry in foreign armies. They 
are hold, and rather rouglr in their a'ddre&s; which appears more to a 
stranger from their invariably speaking in a loud tone* of voide': btit this 
is quite a habit, and is alike used by them to eipresT tfi^'SenfiVn'^nts of Ce- 
garJ and hatrv^d. The .S/'i/w haVe beeiiT^puted deceitfuT and criiel, but I 
know no grounds upon which they c^rvbe tonsViiere‘(i mOrC so, than the 
oUier tribes of India ; they seemed to me, from all the intercoumc I had 



tration of justice among [lis countrymen, Hp apofce of it Trith raptuK; and tnalstod, with' ttue 
patriotio prejudice, on ilj gnat superiority over (lie vmaiious eyatcRi of tbe Engiith govern¬ 
ment, wtiicb was, tieaaid, tedious, Teintious and expensive^ and advtuiiagcous oHj to clevct 
rogiK*, 

• Talking aloud is »o Itubitiml to a Sfkh, that lio trawls u secret in your ear. It has oftm 
eccuiToil (o me, (JdU they hare acquired it fronn liTiTig in u country, whert iTitiTiial difipnleu 
bttvc to completely de^royciJ unqfjdrncr', that they can only carry wu ennversation with eacfl; 
other at a distil]ce; but it k fairer, perhaps to impute this botsteroiis and Hide habit, to theie 
living ulfiwAt cousEuiiUy iu u enmj], iu wBicIi llib voice ciTtaiiily loses lliat nico oiodulatetl 
ton*: whicli duUDguiskeii die juure puliakpd inJialiitiUJlii of. cUits. 
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'With them, to be more open and sincere than tlie MahrdtaSt and less 
rude, and savage, than the Afghans, They have, indeed, become, from 
national success, too proud of their own strength, and too irritable in their 
tempers, to have patience for the wiles of the former; and they retain, 
in spite of their change of manners and religion, too much of the original 

i 

charafler of their Hindd ancestors, (for the great majority are of the 
JUndd race,) to have the constitutional ferocity of the latter. The Sikh 
soldier is, generally speaking, brave, aftlve and cheerful, without polish, 
but neither destitute of sincerity nor attachment; and, if he often appears 
wanting in humanity, it is not so much to be attributed to his national 
charafter, as to the habits of a life, which, from the condition of tlie so¬ 
ciety in which he is born, is generally past in scenes of violence and ra- 
. ■' ^ v. T s. V . - - - 

pine. 

r merchant, or cultivator pf the soil, if he is a S/Vift, dilE’rs 

little in chara^ler from the soldier, except Uiat his occupation renders 
him less presuining and boisterous, I!e also wears arntSi s^nd is, from 
education,^prompt to use whenever.his individual interest, or that 

9 ^ the community in wliich he lives,* requires him to do so,. The gene^ 

* I'iieidd SiA'A fioldicr^tienlly net urns ta 1m native vUtagr, wliere faLs wcallti, conm^* 
oi cxpciiacc, ubtainx bifn mpecl, aiid tofiaetiiacs «taliuri ftnd caiwijiieAce. Tlie 

Ki:(iiid inavcU wUtch tlic British aroj made, uilo.tbe:,eaujitry ul'thc Sikht^ tbe bvmil-quajrieiA 
V^.Acar a small ritlage, tbe.cLIef of which, wjio was upwafds of a hiindri^ yetmwf ngc, bad 
aiiil lelaiucd nil the ^potiKaAd manlier of ius former occuimumi. .llc;canictw 
me aad expicgeed bis anxiety (o ecc Lord Lake. I aheved him tbe gxiticral, wTiowas aUliiig 
vlone, in fad& tent, writii^. tlC'Artuled, ami'naid tick new "better; the hero wba had'over- 
thru wii Six lu a'and UctiV an, ami kul conquered/fiBituitoJi, must be turroinicbal witii at- 
tchiiants, and hare plenty of pers&i^ to write for liijn. 1 aseured him that it was Lord Lake, 
and on bkloindhyp tantiug lobieakfast, 1 introduced ibc old Sink, who seeing a namber of 
ofEocK colled roantl bim, iras at last aatistied of the tmtb of wUuti said, and pleased with the 
great kiadacits oad condesccaskiii with which he was treated by one whom be jwsfly thought so 
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ral occupations of the Khaldsa Sikhs' has been before mentioned. Their 
character differs widely from that of the Shhs* Full of intrigue, pliant, 
versatile and insinuating, they have -all the art of the lower classes of 
Hindu?f who are usually employed in transafling business; from whom, 
indeed, as they have no distinction of dress, it is very difficult to distin¬ 
guish them. 

The religious tribes of AcdliSt Shahid^ and J^lnnala^ have been noti¬ 
ced; their general charai 5 ler is formed from their habits of life. The 
Acdtts are insolent, ignorant and daring: presuming upon those rights 
which their numbers and fanatic courage have established, their deport¬ 
ment is hardly tolerant to the other Sikh?^ and insufferable to strangers, 
for whom they entertain a contempt which they take little pains to con¬ 
ceal, The ShiiJitd and the J^irmaiaf particularly the latter, have more 
knowledge and more urbanity. They are almost all men of quiet, peace¬ 
able habits; and many of them are said to possess learning. 


There is another tribe among die Sikk?^ called the iN'anac Pautraf 
or descendants of Na'kao, who have the chara6ler of being a mild, in- 



grral a man, sat dmrn on tTic carpd, bncsmc.quite (uTJvatiyc* ajid re1at«l utl lie hwl seen, fronr 
the invasion of Na oir Seiau to UjaI momenti X^ril LAKB,plca 5 ctl witli the bold moiiliness 
of Ilia ailciresa, and the independence of his .senlimcjils, (old biro he would grant him anj'' fa- 
Tour lie wisliftl. ** J am glad ofit," said the old man, then march awciy'wilh your army 
from my village, which will otherwise be dcstroyetl,’' Lord Tjakf., struck with lln? noble 
spirit of the request j assured liim he would manoh next roorniug, and thiit, in Um locati lime, l»> 
should have guards ho would pTOtticl Ins village from in jury, Satisfied wilh this assii- 
faitee, the old Sitih was retiring, uippirenUy full of admiration and grutiludc a( Lord Lakes 
gomlncss, nnd of wonder at the scene he Itnd witnensefl, when, meeting t wo oUieerSj at the 
door of the tent, he pul a hand upon the breast of cacti, enclaiming at the sarnfr time, ** bro^ 
Iberf! mhfre Were you horrif and xtfAcre are yaii at this momoti and witbout wailios for 
auanswer, proceeded to hb village. 


S S S 
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"Ofibnaive racej and, thoogh they do not acknowledge the iilstUutions of 
Guru Govino, they are greatly revered by his (ollowers, who hold it 
sacrilege to injure the race of their fgijiitler j and, under the advantage 
which tin’s general veneration aflbrds tlieni, the Pqulra pursue 

their occupations; which, if they are not mendicants, is gene^'ally that of 
travelling merchants. They do not carry anns; and profess, agreeably 
to the doftrine of Na'nac, to be at peace* with all mankind. 


The Sikh converts, , it has been before stated, continue, after they have 
quitted their original religion, all those civil usages and customs, of the 
tribes^to which diey belonged, that they can praaSse, without infringing 
tire tenets of NaVac, or the institutions of Gu ru'Govinu, They are 
most particular with regard to their intermarriages; and, on this point, 
descended from Hindus, almost invariably conform to Hindu customs, 
every tri^ intermarrying witliin itself. The Hindu usage, regarding diet, 
is also held equally sacred; no Sikh^ descended from a Hindu, family, 
ever violating it, except upon particular occasions, such as a Guru-matd^ 
when they are obliged, by dieir tenets and institutions, to eat promiscu¬ 
ously. The strjfl observance of tliese usages has enabled many of the 
Stkhs, particularly of and Gujnrl tribes, which include almost 


?"! prot^ilofl hj 

thev vZ'Tu Pauira, on the ground of the roncratlon in which 

llir (o ov.r the country without 

n,oI«^i o„, ,ven the violent wnr. existed. It ofeoun*, g™t«t. 

jf*«/ \ * of II low tribe, who, toting nefvantage of the itcdine of the Jl/b, 

Oa tUeZrlh’W "r* f rAieed Hietnwlvn into aome com,eqtienee 

rimUar to ftbemwivfs to power by means not (!». 

J c *h</f. Alniofit all the thieves in Hitui&slan ore of this tribe. 
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all thope, settled to the south of the to preserve ■ an intimate inter¬ 

course with their original tribea; who, cdnsid/^ting'* ** the Sikhs, not as 
having lost cast, biit as that have Joined a political associadon, 

which oblige^ them .to conform to general rules established for pre¬ 
servation, neither refuse tj? inte.rn^arry* nor to eat wi^ them. ^ 


The higher cast of Hindus, such as Brahmens and Cshalriyai, who liav£ 
become continue tg intermarry with converts ajT theif oyn tribes^but 

not with Hindus of the ca^t they have abandoned^ as, the^ are polluted b^ 
eating animal food, all kinds of which are lawful, except the co\v, 

which k is held sacrilege to 3lay^+ Na’m ac, whgse objed was to coripili- 

I, , ; ! in J J fl. . 

ate the Muhamm^duris to his creed, prohibited hog*s flesh also, but h was 
introduced by his successors, as much, perhaps, from a reirengp 


against the Moslems, as from considerations of indulgence to thg numer¬ 
ous converts of the Jdk and Gujar tribe, amopg whom wild hog is a favo¬ 
rite species of food. 

. ii ■ 

The Mahammedans^ who become Sikhs, intermarry with each other, btft 
are allowed to preserve none of their usages, being obliged to oat hog-s 


iSash, and abstain from circumcistom 

The Siklts are forbid the use of tobacco,]! but allowed to indulge in 
spirituous^ liquors, which they almost all drink to excess; and it is rare 

• A marrbgp imk place terj la(dj between I he Sikh chief of and that of the 

Jot RA/A of H'harsipAr* 

f Their prejudice regarding the kitting of cows is GtrongeTj if possible^ than that of tb® 
I finds 3* 

J The Khalisu Sikhsj wlio follow Na'wac, and reject Go'hd" Go^vino^s inslitutiojMj inake 

of itp 

% Spirituous liquofR, (hey nuy^ arc dlo>wed by that Ycnc in the AH^GrmChi which etatesj 

Eat and give unto others to cat. Drink and gire tioto^ther* to driuk* Be glid and make 

** othere glad.*' There is also an aulhonty^ quoted by the Sitftjj from the Hindis tn 
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•to see a Sink soldier, after sunset, quite sober. TJieir drink is an ardent 
spirit,* made in the Penjdb; but tiiey have^ no obje< 5 tions to either the 
wine or spirits of Europef when they can obtain them. 

The use of opium, to intoxicate, is very common with the Sikhs, as witli 
most of the military tribes of India. They also take B*haiig,^ another in¬ 
ebriating drug. ! 

T HE condu^ of the Sikhs to their women, differs, in no materia! res- 
pedl, from that of the tribes of Hindus, or Muhammedam, from whom 
they are descended; tlieir moral cbaraL^er, with regard to women, and 
indeed in most other points, may, from tlie freedom of their habits, gene¬ 
rally be considered as much more lax than that of their ancestors, who 
lived under die re.straint of severe restrictions, and whose fear of excom¬ 
munication from their cast, at least obliged them to cover their sins with 
the veil of decency* This the emancipated Sikhs despise; and there is 
hardly an infamy which this debauched and dissolute nice are not accused, 
and I believe with justice, of committing, in the most open and shameful 
manner^ 

The Sikhs are almost all horsemen, and they take great delight in 
riding. Their horses were, a few years ago, famous; and those bred in 

favor ofUnsdrinkinf^^U) excess. DcnnA', i^recably to the Sikh quotatbns, usol to driak, 
because Uquor inspire* courage; and tliU godilas, they say, was dniak wlien she slew Maiii'- 

BllA'SCIt. 

W hen I‘AtEii SiJrn of Aliar^, who was quite n young man, was with the British ar- 
ni>, XiOrd Lake gratified him by a field review, lie was ui»ii an elephant, lind I oUciuksl 
him Upon anotlicr. A liUlc liefainc sun-set, he becaoMi tow and uneasy . 1 observed it, and 

B JIAO SiMn, an old chief, of frank, rough inaiuiers, at once said, ** Fateu Sinii 'wants, his 
'* dram, but is ashamed to drink before you." 1 requeled he trould follow hii costom, 
which he did, by drinking a large cup of spirile, 

+ Cannabis Sativa. , 
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the Lak'fii Jungle^ and other parts of their territory, were jiistly cele¬ 
brated for their strength, temper and a^liv^ty; bat the internal distra6lions 
of these territories has been unfavourable to the encouragement of the 
breed, which has consetjuently declined j and the Sikhs now are in no res- 
pe<Sl better mounted than the Mahrdtasi and, frdin a hundred of their 
cavalry, it woujd be difRcuit to seledl ten horses^that \frould be ad^^Ued 
as fit to mount native troopera in the lEnglish serVicb- 

•t . ; 

Their horsemen use swords and spears, and most of them now cariy 
matchlocks, though some stVU use the how and arrow, a species of arms, 
for excellence in the use of \vhieh their forefathers were celebrated, and 
which their descendants appear to abandon with great relui5lancc. 

The education of the Sikhs renders them har^y, and capable of great 
fatigue ; and the condition of tlie society in wlucii tiiey live, affords con¬ 
stant exercise to tliat restless spirit of adlivity and enterprise, which their 
religion has generated- Such a race cannot be epucures: they appear, in- 
deed, generally to despise luxury of diet, and pride themselves in their 
•coarse fare. Their dress is also plain, not unlike that of the Hindus, 
equally light and divested of ornament. Some the chiefs wear gold 
bangles, but this is rare', and the general char aliens tic of their dress, and 
mode of living, is simplicity. 

The principal leaders, among the Sikhs, affeft to be familiar and easy 
of intercourse with their inferiors, and to despise the pomp and state of 
the Muhammedan chiefs; but their pride' often countera^fts this disposition, 
and they aj^eared to me to have, in proportion to their rank and conse- 
quence, more state, and to maintain equal,- if rot more reserve, and.dig* 
nityi with-thiSif fiilldwere, than-is usual with tlie-^liii/itvif^ ohlofs. 

T t t 
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It would be difficult, if not impradlicable, to ascertain the amount of the 
population of the AM territories, or even to compute the number of the 
armies which they could bring into afljon. They boast that they can 
raise more than a hundred thousand horse; and, if it were possible to as¬ 
semble every Sikh horseman, tiiis statement might not be an exagger^ 
tion; but there is, perhaps, no chief among tliem, except Ran jit Si nh, of 
Lahorei that could bring an eflfe< 5 live body of four tliousand men into the 
iieldr and the force of Ranjit Sinh did not, in jSoj, amount to eight 
thousand, and part of tliat was under cliiefs who had been subdued from 
a state 6f independence, and whose turbulent minds ill brooked an usurpa¬ 
tion whkb they deemed subversive of the constitution of their common¬ 
wealth. His army is now more numerous than it was, but it is composed 
of materials which have no natural cohesion, and, the first serious check 
which it meets, will probably cause its dissolution.. 



SECTION III. 


there is no branch of this sketch which is more curious, and import 
tant, or that oflers more difficulties to the inquirer, than the religion of the 
Sikhs. We meet with a creed of pure deism, grounded on the most 
sublime general trutlis, blended with the belief of all the absurdities of the 
Hindu mythology, and the febles of Mahainmedanism; for Na'mac pro¬ 
fessed a desire to reform, not to destroy, the religion of the tribe in which 
he was born; and, actuated by the great and benevolent design of recon¬ 
ciling the jarring faiths of Brahma* and Muhammed, be endeavored to 
' poncibate both Hindus and Moslems to his doctrine, by persuading them to 
reject dtose parts, of their iBspeftive belief atid usaget^ which he contend- 
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«<jl were unworthy of that God wliom they both adored. He called upon' 
the Hindusf to abandon the worship of idob, and to return to that pure de> 
votion of the deityi in 'which their religion originated. He called upon the 
^uhimntedanSi to abstain from praftices, like the slaughter of cows, that 
were offensiv'e to the religion of the Hindiht and to cease from tlie pep*' 
ficcution of that race. He adopted, in order to conciliate tliein, many of 
the maxims which he had learnt from mendicants, who professed the 
principles of the se^t i and he constaiitly referred to the admired 
writings of the celebrated Muiiammedan KABia who was a professed 
Sujir and who inculcated the dodVrine of the equality of the relation of all 
created beings to their creator, Na’nac endeavored, witii all the power 
of his own genius, aided by such authorities, to ijnpress botli Hindus and 
Muhammadans witJi a love of toleration, and an abhorrence of war; and 
his life was as peaceable as his doctrine. He appears, indeed* to have 
adopted, from the hour in which he abandoned his worldly occupations, to 
that of his death* the habits practised by that crowd of holy mendicants, 
Sanydiis and FakirSy with whom India swarms. He conformed to their 
customs, and his extraordinary austerities-f are a constant theme of praise 
■W'ilh his followers. His works are all in praise of God; but he treats the 
polytheism of the Hindus with respeft, and even vcncratiort. He never 
shews a disposition to destroy the fabric, but only wishes to divest it of its 

• This,celebrated or pbLlusophicat deist, lived iu Uic time of tlm cnijicror Sue h 

SiiVn. He was, by trade, a vresver; but lias wrilJen eevcral admitctl works. They are all 
composed la a strain of miiversal pbliantiiropy aad iKDCvokacej and above all be iiiculeated 
religious toteiation, particularly between the MukammedoRt ^auX Hiaduft by both of wlioia 
bis memory js Iictd in tbe highlit esteem and veneration. 

f Na'kac was celebrated for the manner In which be performed TapatHf or austere devo¬ 
tion vhieb iorpiin» the mind to be so lolally absorbed in the di vinUy, as to be abstracted 
from erciy trorldly thought, aad this for os Jong a period a$ hiuuaa sticngUj is capabie of 
susUiniog, 
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useless tinsel ftnd faUc ornaments, and to establish its complete depen* 
dence upon the great cr^iator of the universe. He speaks every where of 
Muhammed, and his successors, with moderation; but animadverts boldly 
on what he conceives to be their errors; and, above all, on tlieir endea- 
'vours to propagate their faith by the sword. 

As Nanac made no material ihvaiiien of eifter the chil or religioua 
usages of the HindilSf and as his iifdy desire w^aS to restore a nation who 
had degenerated frotn their origirtal ptite worship* into idolatry, he may 
be considered more in the light of'a refdrraer, than of a sub verier of the 
'Utndu religion; and those Sikhs‘Vfho adhere to his tenets, without admit* 
ting those of Gu HU Govind, are hardly to be distinguished from the 
great mass of population; among whom there are many sects who 
dilier, much more than that of Na'nac, from the general and orthodox 
Worship at present established in Iftdia. 

f 

The first successors of Na'nac appear to have taught exadlly the same 
doarme as their leader; and though Hae Govind armed all his follow¬ 
ers, it was on a principle of seif defence, in wlilch. he was fully justified, 
even by the usage of the Hindus. It was reserved for Gu'ru' Govind to 
give a new character to the religion of his followers, not by making any 
material alteration in the tenets of Na'kac, but by establishing institutions 
and usages, which not only separated diem from other Hindus, but which, 
hy the complete abolition of all distinflion of casts, destroyed, at one 
blow, a system of civil polity, that, from being interwoven widi the reli¬ 
gion of a weak and bigotted race, fixed the rule of its priests upon a basis 
that had witlistood the shock of ages. Though the code of the Hindus 

ancient iJimlus not aijpcju to bare paid ndoiatioa to idoU; but tbougli 
ttcy adored Gou, tbej votsIi ipped tbe tim and dcttcufij; 
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was calculated to preserve a vast community in tranquillity and obedieiice 
to its rulers, it had the natural of making tlte country, in which it 
was established, an easy conquest to every powerful foreign invader; 
and It appears to havB'been the contemplation of tliis effect, that made; 
Guru' Go vino resolve on the abolition of cast, as a heCessary and indiS^ 
pensable prelude to any-attempt to arm the original native populatioti oE 
India against tlidit forei^ He called upon’all Hinddsf to break; i 

those chains in which pr^udice and bigotry had bound them, and. to.^de— 

vote themselves to arms,'as tlv; only means by which they could free* 

\ 

themselves from the oppressive government of the; a-*- 

gainst whuin a sense of his own wrongs i and those of liis tribeiflpd ium to ; 
preach eternal warfare. His religious doiSlriiae was meant; be popular,: 
and it promised equality. The ^invidious appellations of Brahmen ^ Csha- 
triya, Vaisya, and Siidraf were abolished. The pride of descent might 
remain, and keep up'sdme distinctions; tut m the rdigioUs* iiodo of '' 
Govind, every Khdlsa Sink^ for such he termed his followers, was eqiiait, 
and had a like'dtLe to the good things of this world, and tQ, ^e.blessir^s 


of a future life. 


vie/ r 


Though Guru' Govind mixes, even more thin Na'nac, the m^tholo- . 
gy of the Hindus with his,own tenets; though,hb,desire to conciliate thern, 
in-opposition to th^ Muhammedans, against whom he always breathed, war 
and destru£lion, led him to worship at ^ndu sacred shrines; and though 
the peculiar customs and dress, among his fcHowers, are stated to have ^ 

- “ . 1 fii * ■ ■ ' ^ 

been adopted from veneration to die.Hmdit goddess of cottrege, Du rga 
Bhava'ni; yet it Is impossible to i^cconcile the religion and usages, which. 
Govind has established, with the belief of the Hhidus. It doss not, like 
that of NaInac, question some favorite dognjRS of the 

U uu 
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Brahma, and attack that worship of idols, which few of these defend^ 
except upon tlie ground of riiese figures, before which they bend, being 
symbolical representations; of the attributes of an ail powerful divinity;, 
but it proceeds, at oiiccy to subvert the foundation of the whole system. 
Wherever the religion of Go'ku^ GoviNuf piievatls, the institutions of 
BaAimA must fall, f The admission of proselytes, the , abolition of the 
distindllons of cast, the eating of all kinds of flesh, except that of cows, 
the form of religious-worship, and the general devotion of all Sinfis to - 
arms, are ordinances altogether irrecohcileable.iWith Hindu mythology, ^ 
ahd have rendered the teligion of the Sikhs as obnoatious to the Brahmens, - 
aftid htghW tribes of‘the HinduSf as it is popular with the lower orders of ■ 
that numerous class-Of mankind. * .l. ,, 



IS very particular in stating the causes of the origin of the fcligton of 


in me fitndti mvrhnTnirw TRi» 'v,:^ 10 




Si u U 
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** will prevail every wiiere/* Stich is this author*® record of a divine 
prophecy, regarding tliis degenerate age. He proceeds to state what has 
ensued: ** every one followed his own path, and »e£ls were separated; 

" some worshipped Chandra (the moon;) some Surya (the sunj) some 
** prayed totheeartli, to the sky* and .the air, arid the water, and the fire, 

"i while otliers worshipped D^HRafciA RAiA* tlic dead): and, 

*\ in the fallacy of tlie sedls nothing to be found but error. In alxort,.* 
pride prevailed in the world, and the four casts* established a system of 
“ ascetic devotion. From these, the ten sc6lsof and the twelve- 

** se^b of Tdjis originated. The the Srij^fraf .a;nd, the Deva 

“ Dfgantbar, entered into mutual contests. The JJxvjAmwp divided into 
** different classes, and the . 4 ?^ V^'das, and con trad j^led.^ 

** each other* The six Dei'/aiis (philosophical sedts) exhibited enmitYp 
" and the thirty-six Pdsha/idf, (heterodox se6VSj,) arose, with hundreds of ^ 
thousands of chimerical and magical (lantm mantra ) sedls; and thyis,^^ 
“ from one form, many good and.many evil forms originated, and error 
** prevailed in the Caii.Yugf or age of .general depravity,'* 

Thr $ikk author pursues this account of the errors:into which the Hin^ 
das fell, with a curious passage, regarding the origin and progress of the 
Mufiammedan ttllgxon^ Ii 

* P » 

" The world," he writes, ** went on with these numerous divisions, 
'when Muhammed Yara;!; appeared, who gave origin to the severity- 
** two Be6ls,§ and widely disseminated diHcord and war. He establislied the 

* Brfikmmj m%{\ ^ 

+ Dil^eTenl sacvetl books of itie ffbidih* - ’ . 

i For Jiirnd-t anJ oii^ cif liie lities^ amoog bJj foliowersj w 4t 

jLkfid4i^ or iht! J^iaid of 

I The Miihammedmi religloii ii said Co be dlifid&l into scY^rDlj-tT^ti secli* 
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" Ro^^eh 0 (fdst and festivals) and the JVlamax (pi^yer) and made' 
his practice of devotional a(5b prevalent in the world, with a multitude 
** of distinctions, of Pfr (saint) Paighamhcr (prophet) Vlerndy (the or- 
der of priesthood,) and (tbe' ITorinJ He demolished die tem- 
pies, and on their ruins built the thosques, slaughtering cows and help- ^ 

less persons, and spreading transgression far and wide, holding in 
hostility Cdfrs (infidels), Mulhids' (idolators), Irmenis (Armenians 
** Rtimii (the Turks and Zingis (Elluagians:) thus vice gready diffused 
** itself in the universe." 

“ Then," this author adds, " there were two races in the world, the 
*' one HtndufihQ Q\h^T Muhammidartf and both were alike excited by 
" pride, enmity, and avarice, to violence. The Hindus set their heart 
“ on Gatigd and Benares. The Muhartemedans ori Mecca and'the Cdaba, 

** The Hijtdus clung to their mark on the forehead and brahminical string. 

*' The Moslemans to their circumcision. ' The one cried Ra'm (the name 
” of an Avatar) the other Rahint (the merciful); one name but two i 

« ways of pronouncing it; forgetting equally the Vedas^ and the Koran; 

" and through the deceptions of lust, avarice, die world, and Satan, they 
“ swerved equally from the true path; while Brahmens and Moulavis '^ 

** destroyed each other, by their quarrels* and the vicissitudes of life and 
" death hung always suspended over their heads. 

When the world was in this distra6ted state and vice prevailed," * 
says this writer, “the complaint of virtue* whose dominion was ex- " 
tin£l, reached the throne of die almighty, who created Na'nac* to en¬ 
lighten* and improve a degenerate and corrupt age; and that holy man 
inade God die supreme known to all* giving the ne£tarious water that 
_ "ashed his feet to his disciples to drink. He restored to virtue her '( 
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strength, bl«ided the four casts* into one, established one mode of salu- 
" tation, changed the childish play of bending die head at the feet of idols’, 
" taught the worship of the true God, and' reformed a depraved world," 

Na NAc appears, by the account of this author, to have established his 
fame for san£lity, by the usual modes of religious mendicants. He per¬ 
formed severe Tapasa;\- living upon sand and swallow-wort, and sleep¬ 
ing on sharp pebbles; and after attaining fame by this kind of penance, 
he commenced his travels, with the view of spreading his dodVrine over 
the earth. 

After NA'KAC*had completed his terrestrial travels, he is supposed to 
have ascended to Sumt'fUt where he saw the SiditfvStX seated in a cir¬ 
cle. These, from a knowledge of that eminence for which he was pre¬ 
destined, wished to make him assume die characteristic devotion of their 
se61, to which they thought he would be an ornament. While means were 
used to effeiSt this purpose, a divine voice was heard to exclaim: “ Na- 

NAC shall form his own seCl, distinct from all tlie Tb^^s§ and Siddhis; 

and his name shall be joyful to die Caii Tug/* After tlits, Nanac 
preached the adoration of the true GdD,to the Hindus; and then went to 
instruft the Muhammedans, in their sacred temples at When at 

that place, the holy men are said to have gathered round him, and deman- 



• is no gTotUKl to cootlude, tiatcasb were Bitogetlicr abdished by Na*nac i ihoogh 

hiB doctriaes and writings bad a Icndencj to equalize tUe Hindus^ and mute all in tbe woi^bip 


of one God. 

^ + A kinil of mc€i\c drrotimi| whicli has been" before e^pluinfrf . 

t TUe S((ii/Au (Saiiite).™ Uie aUendants of the gods- TbeDanw is uiostgcacrally ap, 
pUed to Ihofic who w;iii on Gane'sa. 

% The imme Id/i k messt uiniaily appljed to the pilesii of the iTfifflOir/ but it is uko op 
plicEible to Smi/Asis aod other peniteats. 


W w w 
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ded, whether their faiths or that of the Hntdii, was the best. “ Without 
** the praftice of true piety, both," said Na'kac, “ are erroneous, and 
” neither Hindus nor Mosims will be acceptable before the throne of 
** God; for the faded tinge of scarletj that has been soiled by water. Will 
” never return. You both deceive yourselves, pronouncing aloud Ra'm 
and Rahim, and the waytof Satan prevails in the^universe/' 

The courageous independence, with which Na'hac announced his reli¬ 
gion to the MuhamtnedanSp is a favorLte^opic with his bic^raphers. He 
was one day abused, and even struck, as one of these relates, by a Moiti- 
lak^ for lying on the ground with his feet in the direClion of the sacred 
temple of Mecca. " How darest thou, infidel!" said the offended AfwAiim- 
fnedan priest^ " turn thy feet towards the house of God." ** Turn them 
if you can," said the pious but indignant Na'nac, “ In a dire6lioti 
“ where the house of God is not/* 

Nauac did not deny the mission of Muhammep, That Prophet 
was sent" he said, “ by God, to this world, to do good, and to dis- 
** sennnate the knowledge of one God through means of the Koran; 
** but he, a^fling on the principle of free will, which all human beings 
“ exercise, introduced oppression, andcruelty, and the slaughter of cows,* 
V, for which he, died/' ■*‘1 am now sent," lie added, " from heaven, tQ 
publish unto mankind a book, which siiall reduce all the names given 
unto God, to one name, which is God ; and he who calls liim by any 
other, shall fall 'ih^o the path of the devil, and have his feet bound irt 
" the chains of wretchedness; you have/' said he to the Mithammedans, 
despoiled the temples, and burnt the sacred Vedas^ of the Hindus; and 

jfAc appeem, on this, (md ereij occasion} toliavo preserved his ttUacbmcitt to this 
favonic (iogna of (tc Hiad&u 
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** you havfi dressed youradves in dresses of blue^ and you delight to have 
« your praises sung from house to house; hut I, who have seen alltho 
** world, tell yoti^ that the Hindus e<)ually hate you and your mosques* 
“ I am sent to reconcile your jarring faiths, and 1 inipJoie you to read 
“ their scriptures* as well as your own; hut reading is useless without 
■* obedience to the do^lrine taught; for Gon Has said, no man shall be 
* saved except he . has performed good works. The almighty will not 
“ ask to what tribe or persuasion he belongs. He will only ask what has 
** he done. Therefore those violent and continued disputes,., whlcit subsist 

** between the Hindus and MoshmanSf are as impious as they ai^e unju^,'^ 

. ' ■ .1 

Such were the doClrines, according to his disciples, which Na'kac 
taught to both Hindis and Muhammedansj He professed veneration and^ 
respect, but refused adoration to the founders of both tlieir religions, for 
which, as for those of all other tribes, he had great tolerance. “ A hun- 
“ dred thousand of Muhammeds/' said Na'nac, “ a million of Beah- 
“ ma's, Vishnus, and a hundred thousand Ra'mas, stand at the gate of 
" the most high, Tliese all perish. Goo alone is immortal. Yet men, 
" who unite in the praise of God, are not ashamed of living in contention 
" with each other, which proves that the evil spirit has subdued ati. He 
“ alone is a true Htnda whose heart is just, and He only is a good JWk- 
hammedart whose life is pure." 

Na'nac is stated, by the jS/W autlmr from whom the above.accoynit of 
his religion is taken, to have had an interview with, the supreme God, 
which he thus describes; “ one day Na'nac heaid.^ voice from above- 
” exclaim, Na'nac, approach!" He replied, " Oh God! what power 
have I to stand in/thy presence?” The voice said, “ close thine^ 
”'eyes." Nanac shut Ids eyes, and advanced: he was, told to look up: 
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he did so, and heard the word or u*eU donSt pTotiounced five tinier, 
end then fFa! or iveli done teacher. After this God said^ « Na'- 

“ NAD I I have sent thee into the world, in the Cdii Tug, (or depraved 
* go a«td bear my name/" Na'nac said, » Oh God! how can 

“ 1 bear the mighty burthen ? If my age was extended to tens of mil- 
“ lions of years, if I drank of immortality and my eyes were formed 
“ of the sun and moon, and were never closed, still, Oh Goi>f I could 
*' not presume to take chaise of thy wondrous name/' “ 1 will be 
thy Guru (teacher),"' said God, « and thou shalt be a Gum to all 
“ mankind* and thy se^l shall be great in the world, their word is^ Puri 
« Pun\ The word of Bairdgns Rant/ Ram I that of the Sanydsi 
Om! J^amd! J^drdyerif and the word of the TdgiSj Ades'i Adesi and 
** the salutation of the Muhammedans is Sa/dm AUkam; and that of the 
" Hindus, Rint ! Rdm! but the word of thy se<;t shall be Guru, and I 
will forgive the crimes of thy disciples. The place of worship of the 
Bairdgis is called Rdmsdk; that of the Tggis, Asaitj that of the Sa- 
nydsis. Mat; that of thy tribe shall be Dhenna Sdla. Thou must teach 
« imtothy followers three lessons; the first, to worship my name; the se¬ 
cond. charity i the third, ablution. They must not abandon the world,_ 
and they must do ill to no being; for into every being have I infused 
breath, and whatever I am, thou art, for betwixt us there is no difier- 
“ ence. It is a blessing that thou art sent into the Cdii Tugr After this 
fPa Guru! ofweit done, teacher! was pronounced from the mouth, of 
of the most high Gdrd or teacher (God), and Na'nac came to give 
hght and freedom to the universe." 

The above will give a sufficiejit view of the ideas, which the Sildis entei^ 
tarn, regarding the divine origin of their faith, which. as first taught by 
hi AH'AC, might Justly be deemed the religion of peace. 
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r' ‘*:PuT on armotir," says Nak4c, *'that; one j--let thy co^ 

“ • of:mail be that of undeijstaitditig, aud;Coav€tt thy enemifs to ^friends. 
.** FigJ,tt with valor, but with no w^p 9 .n,; 03 toept tjip: word, of God^q f AU 
:lhe prinptples, which Na'naO inc.ulcatod,j.<were. those of pure deisflijbt^ 
moderated, in order:l:o. meet the d^p rooted usagc^a that portioii'of 
mankind which ho y^ished to from error, • Though Ke .con¬ 

demned ttie lives and; habits, of Muhamtmddns^ Im approved of Th^ 
‘K&rdn* ,He admitted -the truth of tiie ancient V cdrtSi ;but^?piitend(^: 
the Hindd religion had been corrupted, by the intrpdu^tio^ pf a plurality 
of Gods, with the tvorship of images ', which led their mmds aiatray/, 
from diat great and eternal being, to whom adoption should aloiip 
be paid. He, however, followed the forms of theand ^d^pte^ 
most of tiieir doctrines vvliich did not interfere witii his great an^ 
ing tenet He admitted the claim to veneration, of the numerous catalogue 
of Drifjj.^and DfVflfdr, or mfeHor deities;' but: he refused tlfem 


adoration. He held it impious do ’ slaughter die cowy-,<and he diredled. 
his votaries, as has been seen, to consider ablutioaas anedf their .primarjt 
religious duties. ; : i ; ; - ; 


Nan AC, according to Penjdhi autJiors, admitted the HinM do^rine of 
metempsychosis. He believed, that really good men would enjoy paradise j 
tliat those, w'ho had no claim to the name of good, biit yet were not bad, 
would undergo another probation, by revisiting the world in the human 
form: and tltat the bad would animate the bodies of animals, particularf^ 
dogs and cats: but it appears, fropi the same authorities, thatN a'nac w^as 
acquainted with the Muhammedan doCtrine, regarding the fall of man 


• This fact ia nilmiKcd bjr Sikh author*. 11 ia, Lowrver, probable, tfiat Na'nac wos but 
JjupcifccltjF acquaintit'd with the doctrines of :Uiat vulunic. 

X X X 
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A futni^e s^ite^a^d 'lli^a^ he-i^!^st^fed Jt tc His fDllasvers, as a syifentf, m 
Svhicii\job, by shewjtig a'he^v^ti 'ftTtda h^l! , htid, in "his great gibodHtesy, 
b4ld oat‘fa^urere#a^di■^r>d pimt3^VM*fl^^.fd“IH^^n^^^ whose will be had ieft 
'fi4ei tb incite him to gbdil a€tiofts^lah<l deter him had. The principle 

bf tbWiird £Hl(f puniShibeht is- Sb iieariy thfi %ame Hindit add in the 

■Mukamm’edati teTigioii, that it waS -hot cRffidult fbr NA*j« ac to^rftcbrtdie hiS 
ftillbwers 'thife^ point; biit iii'this, as^ih all bihers-, he seems to have 
^«it'fo'the db6lnrie of Brahma"! Ill: all liis writing,'however, he borrow^ 
16d ihdifleif^ehtiy#Om the'JCoriin and'the *- and his examptfe 

%as foUoW^by'his siiciefeors^, atid qliotatiohs from the'scriptures of thfc 
'and frofft the book of Jftb nAMStfeo*. are indiscrlniinately ' ihtrodu- 
Ve^frito air their Sa'i^rOd '\vrifirigS,i;o"felu(^iditb those pc}iiiVs;on winch'it waS 
o*b}e<5l tdletbritlte dfes'O 

Ji W [ th ■ the’ rexstEt*mbdo in' i di Nk^K vut jiistru 64e<l, his . followers to ad- 
Hrtasitheir ipwyera to that suptemb being, whom he taught them to adoi-e^ 
t, am ntit'acqfiainted. Thelp D^heiina or temples.of worship^ are, in 

general, plain buildings. Images are, of course, banished: their prescribed 

forms of prayer are, I believe, few and simple: part of the writings of 

. =..-L^ .'n,:;, -.‘v a. ; .:.L .■; 

J'Jan'ac, which have since been incorporated with those of his successors, 

m tjie CniMfVi, are read, dr father recited, upon every solemn occasi- 
on. These are all in praise'of the deitpr, of religion,, and of virtue; and 
and. imrnofaUty, T*lie Jidi Grant*h, the w'hole of the 
iirst part of which }$ ascribed to Na'nac, is written, like the rest of the 

Giirumuk'h* chara'i^er. I can only judge very 
imperfedlly of the value of^this work; but sortie extradis, translated from 


• A jnodiJtcd spcciei the Ntig^chaxitter, 
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it, tppciT that adfniratian which b bestow«d ‘uptsi it by - the 

Sikhs. , 

Tke ts'iti tee; and many of the chapter, Svr'rttcn by 

>jA'NAg, ar:e which means, literally, a Udder gr ihiSht of 

steps; and inemphoricaily,- that by which a man ascendsv ' ' ‘ 

In the folio w'ing fragment, literally translated from the Sod ah fcg cisa 

he^di^tay^fe Wpi^Ma of tWtrKe <?ro&,Und 
^the Iiiferibrity" 6f created Taeihi^, to'the iniVer7ifl 

; hHWe^f th^y to'ay-W duties, by a^brahife 

.Ly i d:H;;v/' T.:;!. ’ : ^ i. ., • ^ : ►o* 

or superstition, ‘ 

-;:j ,'i- ■“■'■ ii:; , - > '(Silt loT r-.t/i.-' t V': j? y- *j 

Thr portals, how wonfUrful ilu'y arc, how wonderful thy pla<^, where llio-u oa 

tu; ■;, .!> rijl 'Ofii-; ' . j . . ■ .j 

govemcfit aU^ 

: NumberliMiiiM! lufof(te'»te'dtefi»rn<b whiefa-proeffeib-thy praise*^ ' I f f '‘> -‘3 

How timnerouB ^c tby Ptris ^ ,; r| .;t ■ i:' j}(.L 

Pffrd//j (airj, w^tf j Vatantar (Arc) ceiebrale Uce; 15^'iiEUii A KA*ji' 

CiiTTiiAri.ij-?Ti ;(^re|ary.-,t# . j a'J , wlcbt*ti:5 -Uiy ^ praises, 

wr^tiDg'i wrj(^ and adiDiniFfcfs ftnal juBtioc* _ ^ 

^•' thy‘pi‘dlii*i^fity Mto 

jesly, at Iby gutos* ,li '- '. : 

Inou A cselebfutftf thy praiboa, on Ihc Tndrnk liirone *mid the D^aicit. 

' . |T^eJust(*khffy*Uy-j>>fiVW^ ptt^ui^d i^diiiitjonjxjwj^uii dteiiirc bj’slyD^ t“l' 

Ttio FflJiti, and lire SfltM joyfully cjelehr^lc diy migkt, ^ - uo' 

, 0 / Jfjkijyd% koil^u hih^Msi Wio ige %' tw)d ifre Tid^t 

'^ite thj prahiod. , | ; : .tu i ^ ■!.' " . 

Tb^ il/oAlJti«.^eel^iiid exjurUHans), heart dluikjgj.jinlia,hi5®urg'i*j . 

4 ‘ /a /ft, uieliralc iliy praises, 

Tho JZflinar (geoiE) wi th the i hirty^nght Tu t' hat fstfeird springs,) celebrate rlt/ pfoTiSS. 
HeTws of' igreat b igh t cetebraxb 'tby baiho ; ' bdtigB'tf'llie four kinds of ' pr«t ticUot/ cclc* 
Ibnli: ihy praifetid, I' 1 • i . : 

The coiitiiKnlBy Hrtd r^ioiw of Ifio wtirld,' tJHeWte^Hyptatses; tbtutiivmal IlroAmAwfc 

mandafii^iag^-^^ hk^Ji tlWiW !Mttt^jrfiiliIisib«fd fitriiA 

All who know ihct praw ihtie^ all wbo art? J^lfous of ihy worship* 


yiijlflfc id tomfl 


is 
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vhIio pnifp (iec, d^ey ticcfd my tow tbfta«bjiU 

Na'kAC describe dietn > 

He, even lie is die lord of (mlh, true, and lni(y JubL 

He is, he^tras, ho passes, he passes nol, ihepr<(^rvcr of tilt thoi if; pre^cved* 

Of ritimcrous Lues, sorts and kimJs, he h Uic'origtnaUulhor of (deception,) ‘ 

ilaviii- (armed the craiticm j- be stirvfya his di+n woA, Hie display bf bis own greataeM, ‘ 
What pleases hi^ Jie dots, uiJ m oider bf any oth«r hein^edp 
Jlc is the PadiJuik and the Pudsdhcb of Shahs/ Na'jsac icsidcn in bis fttvoor. 

I These few verses are, perhaps, s^dent t9,she\v,.tlT.a^it xyqis on a princi¬ 
ple of pure deism, tlvat -NA'HAC. entirdy grounded tijE religion., It was 
pot possible, however, that tlieitpind^jof any large,portion.of rnanjtin^ 
could remain long fixed in a belief which presented them only with ge- 
iicral truths, and tJiose of a nature too vast for their contemplation, or 
comprehension. The followers of Na'nac, since his .death, have pafd an 
adoration to his name, which is at variance whli the?lessons which he 
taught i they have clothed liim in all the attribute^of a saint.' They con¬ 
sider him as the seleiled instrument of Goo to make known the true faith 
to fallen ^an; and, as such. tiiey giW him divine honors; not only per- 

Jorming pilgrimage, to jus tomb, but addressing him, in their praym, as 
their saviour and mediator. 


The rehgtous tenets, and usages of the Sikhs, continued as they had 
established by l:fa;NAc,* till the time of Go'ru' Covinn., who. 
Ough he did not alter the fundamental principles of the established faith, 
ma e so complete a change m the sacred'iisages, and civil hablts^of his 


«e«L Cow Go>„„. Co-v.«n, who nr«odM. ro,w„‘' 

•>«l»»lucULoW„„j^. >^6'“ “M « curto«of mo 
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foltowergr that he gave them an entireljr^eW character; and though the? 
SikJu retain all their veneration for NA'KACj^they deein-Gu'mi Govind' 
to have been equally' exalted, by the imntetiiate fayor, and proteCfciorf 
of the divinity; and the Padshah hn-Gran*thy or book of the' 

tenth king» which was written by Gu'au' G6vtifD, is considered^ irt every' 
tespeft, as holy as the Gtanfk of Na'kac, and his Immediate suc¬ 
cessors. I cannot better explain the pretensions which' Gu^ru* Govino 
has made.to the rank of a prophot, thanb^> exhibiting his own aocount 

of his mission in a literal version from his , 

* ^ 4 - J £p ... A 

" I now declare my own history, and the ihultifafious austerities which. 

'I' 

*' I have performed. s 


“ Where the seven, peaks, rise beautiful, on the mountajnj/J«tfd^^«/<r* 
“ and the place takes the name of Sa^ta Sringat gceaiqir penance have I 
■* performed than was ever^endupd by jneditatingjCpn- 

" fitantly on Maiid Cat and Cd/tVn, till diMcyshy, wm tihangeAi^q^tjn 
form. My father and mother ro^itated on tiie divimtyt-qnd perfortped 
** the Tcga^ till Gu au' DeVa approved of their devotions. Then the 
* supreme issued his oi^er, and I was bom, ih the mOugli my 

inclination was hot to come into the world; my’ifhind b^ing^ fixed' ohilie 
**■ foot! of the supreme, Wheh the supreme being 'made known his will, 
I viras’sentintd the World, Thfe eternal'being'thus addressed''tins feeble 
**■ inse^': s'-’’-'"' ■■ ^ • 

■' uoi', Ov L ’ ' * '♦ 'fd "■ .1^, fl' IvjH' 

*^—*1 have manifested thee as my^own son^ and a|>ppintedj^thee'^ dsta* 

« blish a perfect (sc^.) Go into the world, establish virtpje and 

» expel vice. — j - .. 

.. ftand wdijojiiiied^hends, bending iny head at thy word; the 

Yyy 
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^ ahill prefait in tbe world, wiien thou lendest thine aid:»Then wds I 
‘t- aent into the >vQrid; thus I recci^d mortal birth? as the supreme spokd 
to jne, eo do J:ap^k, and. to: none do I bear enmity. Whoever jhaU 
** !CaIl,nie PARAJME'^VABAi-hc shall.sink into the pit of liell: know, that I 
** am only u£:tbaAupreme^ and jcoDCemiu^ this.entertain no 

** doubt,: As QQDjappIjei’I oWitjimce lihto the worlds and rainaiji not 
*y sikn^in; the wofId fof weju, n > Jo t,.i t r 


j r 


■ * - - ’ ' i ’ ■ T f . , - I , .+ H . '. --r - , ^fr 

**' As ijibke, so'do^ I^de'etare; Sfhd !■ rtgard no perkon's Word.' 
I wear my ih'hbliod/s^ faihl6iiV*lJut '^oltbw that ajiiioiiited by 'tlie 
7' imit^ the ceremonies 

** of any one. 1 pranounce the InBnite name, and l^ve attained to thw 
“ supreme being. I wear no bristling Jocks on my bead, nor adorn my- 
** seff wift'bar^riVi^. ‘‘I'r^cavb^Jid^krsbh'S'^idfdV lii^my eani^biit as the 
^ rmeditare 

T<?nb other do* I ■perfbl'm'the oilier do 1 coni^de^/1 meditate 

"'‘dii lJie''mfimTe iraAeVIA'd'‘^tta]ti the iuprerab light, Oii i5!?oi'erdoI 
*"lheaitate;tHe'ham«/cr'ri6b^^^ 

'.(b i i' 'i,'jfil 'jt: ... . . '■ T f./ .i 'v -•■ t-'* 

/ establi^ was'I sent; into the woldd by 

. i .' i ‘ est^bliah virtwei and extern 

tninate the ^vicked apdfVjrloi^s,' , For.tl^ purpose .have I received jnoi>i 
tal bjrUi^ anti this, let all , t^-virtuous -underatandK . Jq establi^l* virtuej 
tot salt piety and to extirpate the vicious utterly. Every former 
es ablished his own Jdp^ but no one punish^ the Irreligious, no one 
•* estahhsht^d^ both the'pnncVpTbsaW V of virto^, (Dhemi Cam.) 

- only tg 

cG.ablish h s own reputation in tlie world; but no one comprehended the 

* bajiig, (jjj tuidcrslood the trub principki drpraClice of 'Virtue. 


Jif 
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** The doctrine’of bo other is of any avaiil; this'doctrine fix in yolnr mincls. 

There is no benefit in iaiy other dodiiriHe, this fix in your nfindsi. ' 

** Whoever reads the whoever reads , the neither oC 

” them shall escape death, and nothing but virtue shall avail at last. 
*' Millions of men may read the Koran ^ they may read innumerable P«» 
•* ra«r, hut if shall be o# ho avail in the life to come, and power of 
** destiny shall prevail wef them." 

Gu'nu' Govitfp, after this account of the origin of his mission, gives a 
short account of his birth and succession, to tlie spiritual duties at.his 
father's death. ... : 

** At the command of God I received.mortal birth, and came into thd 
” world. This I now declare briefly, attend to wliat I speak. 

: . i : :: :■ '-0 ^ - ■ ‘ 

** My father journeyed-towards the past, performiitg ^bhitiort i*hsdi:tho 
" sacred eprings. ^r^ien he arrived ;at'.Tnt^«iV a ,d»y m afls c£ 

** devotion «iid chadfy.> On thafiKlie^ion was lirndnilcated^'i lii thfe town 


1* of Palha l received: a bodyi [Then the Af(i®i//ii:3ffek‘ieceive(f me; -XW4 
“■ nurses nursed me tenderly; and tended me-with great care, inscrudlSng 
me attentively every day. .When I. reached the: age of* anil 

“ Carm ( principles and pra6lice ), my father departed to the Xifritt 

“ When I was invested with the dignity^of-Pd/d, 1 established virtue to 
the utmost of niy power. I addiitcd hsysetyfo'every species of Hunting 
'* in the forests, and daily killed, the bear and the stag. When 1 had bO* 
** come acquainted with that crountry, ! proceeded to'the city of Pdvatdt 
** where 1 amused myself on the banks of the ^atindrit aud viewed every 

*' kind of spc^acle. There I slew a great number of tigefsjr and,’hi 

% . ■ 1 *- 

" various modes, hunted the bear." 
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. The above passages will convey an idea of that'impressioft'which 
ntt G6y.(HP gave his followers of his divine inissbn.. I shall shortly enu¬ 
merate those alterations he made in the usages of the Sikhs, whom it was 

his obje^ to render, through the means of refigjous enthusiasm, a war¬ 
like race. 

Though Gu'ro' Govino was brought up in tlie religicfn of Na'nac* he 
appears, from having been educated among the Min^u priests of Mtsthavn-, 
to have been deeply tainted with their superstitious belief j and he was, 
perhaps, induced by considerations of policy, to lean still more strongly 
to their prejudices, in order to induce them to become converts to that 
religious military community, by means of which it was his obje(51 to 
destroy the power. 


The principal of the religious institutions of Gu'au' G6 vind, is that 
oftHe Paha[, the ceremony by which a convert is initiated mto the tribe of 
Sri-Af.'.or, more propCrfy speaking, ^hat 6f Sinks, the meaning of this 
Jnstitution is to make the .convert a member of the- Khdlia, or Sikh com-, 
monvvealth,. which hexan only become, by asseming to certain obser- 
vancesj the,devoting himself to arms for the defence of the common¬ 
wealth, and the destrudtioi) of its enemies jAhe wearing his hair, and put¬ 
ting on a blue dresa*^ ; 


. , Ima twen before stati^ Go'viffn da notoow wear lliB blue 

(lieir jcalosis negqrd of U ia not to be described, 
V’ h ^ *<geiits of Si^A fcEiids were one rtay-in my tent; otic of them was a 

vt. il ^ tribe of; Sikhs. I i™ Jauffliin/j and joking with4l« 

iip ^ hc.Iiod bcCT ordered (o attend me to Co/ctffto. . Among other «upjecu 

.Tr ""“l I.wf U™, piw^. « m,, wi^Tu 

j when I am at ruch 'a distance freiU bame i** 

^ my faaiul acioss my ebin^ imilaling tbo -act of tUaring. Tbe^maD'f fa« wai in an 
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The niode» in 'Which Gu'ru' GovrND frfst initiated his converts, is 
described by a Sikh writer; and, as I behevc it is nearly the same as that: 
now observed, I shall shortly state It as he has described it. Guru'' 
Govind, he says, after his arrivaLat initiated five converts, 

and gave them instrudtbns how to initiate others. The mode is as fol¬ 
lows. The convert is told that he must allow his hair to grow. He must 
clothe himself from head to foot in blue clotheis. He Is tlien presented 
tirith the five weapons: a sword, a firelock, a bow and arrow, and a pike.* * 
One of those who initiate him, then says, •** the Guru is thy holy teacher, 
and thou art his Sikh or disciple,” Some sugar and water b pat into a 
cup, and stirred round with a steel knife, or dagger, and some of the first 
chapters of the Adi-Grmrh, and the first chapters of the Das'ama Pud* 
shdk ka Grant% are read; and those who perform the imtiation exclaim. 
fPaf GArujt ka Khdhd! JPuf GUruJi k£ Fateh f (Suceess to t!te state of the 
Curd! Vktory attend the Githi f) after this exclamation has been repeated 
five times, they say,« this Sherbet is neflar. It is the water of life, drink 
it.” The disciple obeys, and some Sherbet; prepared in a similar manner, is 
sprinkled over his head, and beard. After these ceremonies, the disciple is 
asked if he consents to he of the faith of Gu'ru' Govihd, He answers, 
** I do consent,” He b then told, ” if you do, you must abandon all in- 

iiutaot distorted with rage, aad his fword hdf drawn. You aw ignomat," said be to 
aae, “ of tbe oflence you faaro given; I cannot strike yon, who are aboivc me, and the 
« frteiidtif my master and ibe stole; bn( no power” be added, « sbaU savelhfewfdlows,*' 
'*'^*1*5 ^ tiuf two Khahisa Sikht^ ** from my ierenge, for bar tog dared to smile at youf 
^ariion. It was with (be greatest diifieu1ty| and only by the good oSioes of some Sikk 
cbiefs, that I was ab!c (o pact^ the wounded honor of Ibis Sitth. 

• Tb« goddemof eoBiage, BiiAVairi Duaoa', repreaented ia the Das'anut PadshU ka 
rant A, or book of kiogs of Gu air Go'viirn, as the soul of anus, or tutelary goddess of 
and is thus addressed t thou iut tbo edge of (he sfront, (iiou mrt the arrow, the rword, 

y the knife and the dagger” 


Z z z 
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*'* tercoure®, and neither eat. drialt or set in company witht mem of five 
** se^s which I shall same. Th? first, Mtno: D’hvfynal^ who, thoi^h of 
« the race of Na kac, were tempted by avarice to give poisos to Aajuir* 
« and though they did sot succeed,' they ought to be expelled from 
« society. The second are the MusmdiiL, a »e€t who call themselves 
Gdw, or priests, and ctwfeavottf to introd^e heterodos doftrinee.* 
Xh® third, Ady;,, the dosceitdants of. HaTai Ra v, whose iidrigues 
were the great caose of the destru^ioti of the hoJyr ruler, Te'cn Smit, 
The fourth are tlte or destroyersi* of their own daughtera, 

** FUth*the.^tfdaa4, Avho shav® the hair of their head and beards.'^ 
The disc^le, after this warning, against intercouree with seftaries, or 
lather schismatics, is ins^udled in sopne; general precepts, the observance 
of which ^gard tlie weliare of the oontmuiujy into which he has entered, 
lie is, told to be gentle and polite to all with whom he converses, to ern 
deavour to attain \risdoni, and to emulate, the persuasive eloquence of 
^aba Nastac. is paitu^arly csyoined^ whenever he apptoaches any 
of the Sikh temples, ^ do it with reverence and reaped, amJ to go to 
*A.inTits^. to.pay his devotions to the state, 'the interests^ of 

which he is direj^ted, on all occasions, to consider, paramount to his own« 
He is InstrujiUd to labor to encrease the ptosperiJy of the town of Amrit^ 
ser, and told, that at every place of worship which he visits, he will be con¬ 
duced in the right path by the GUriL (Go'hu' G^vind.) He'is instruaed 
to bdieve, that it is the duty of all those who belong to the Kftdlsst or 
eotnmceiWealth of the Si^ks^ neith^ to lament the sacrifice of property, 
or of life, in support of each other; and he is directed, to read the Adt-* 

■■■■■ p- ■ ___ 

♦ Gu an GcTvikb pukia dwtt manjof ihi$. (ribe^ 

Ibii bubocodg^m^g^ iUlliprav«ili(uiioii{; niaDj ports of ShtiAsiaam 
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Granfk md Das'ama Pddshah kd GraTtt^K cV«ry laoraing aftrf every 
evening. Whatever he has recerved from God, he »tiM it is Ills doty to 
share with others ; and after the disciple has heard and understood all 
these and similar precepts^ he^U^clared to be duly initiated, "t 

’ Guru' Govjnd Si nr, agreeably to this Stih author, after inidating 
the first five disciples in the mode ai>ove stated, ordered the principal per¬ 
son among them*' to initiate Him exactly on similar occ^iohs, wfudhTie 
did. The author from whom the a^bve account is taken, states, that when 
Govind was at the point of death, he exclaimed, ** wherever five 
” are assembled, there 1 also shall be present;**' and, in consequence of 
tills expression, five Sikhs are the number necessary to make a SinS, or 
convert. By the religious institutfons of Gu'ru Govind, prOsefytes are 
admitted from all tribes and casts in the universe. The initfadbri may 
fake place at any thne of life, but the children of the Sinks rfl go throiigfi 

this rite at a very early age. 

The leading tenet of Guru' G6vind*s religious institulions, which 
obliges his followers to devote tiiemselves to arms, is stated, in one of the 
chapters of the Das'ama Pddshkh ka Crant% or book of the tenth king, 
written in praise of Du'rga B^hava^ni, the goddess of courage. DuR* 
« CA," Gu’hu' G6vtnd says, « appeared to me when 1 was asleep, ar- 
** rayed in all her gloiy. The goddess put into my hand the hilt of a 

bright scymiter* which she had before held in her own. The country 

of the Muhammedans" said the goddess, « shall be conquered by thee, 
** and numbers of that race shall’ be slain.** After I had heard this, I 

^ , . ll ■ ■T^x-=^-= —— ftf-nuk II I li 

♦ A^roe&blc to this author, Gd'oif Gotiho vbs ioitiatod on Friday, the 8tb of tho 
uoiilk Xt^Antfro, ia tho year l755.of the aiu of- V icaMrA^iWa | aod wi that day his gi^at 
vroik, the Dm ame Padshah Art Cronf A, or of lA's (spUA Wig, tra* compW***. 
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** excldiaed^ tJ)is itcel Bhall be the guard to me and ray followers, 

*• cause, in its lustre, the splendour of thy countenance. Oh goddess I is 

^ always.rejBe^d,* 

■* 

The Dasama Pddshdh ka Granfh of Gn'ao' Govihd appeara, from the 
extradb which I have seen ofjt, to abound in fine passages. Its author has 
borrowed largely from the "sdstras of the Brahmem, and the Kordn. 
He praises Na'kac as a holy saint, accepted of God, and grounds his 
faith, like that of his predecessors, upon the adoration of one God, whose 
power and attributes he however describes, by so manjj Sanscrit names, 
ind with such constant allusions to the ff/hrfu.mythology, that it appears 
often d^cult to separate his purer belief, from tiieip gross idolatry. He 
however rejects all worship of images, on an opinion taken from one of 
theantient F/dos, which declares, " that to worship an idol made of 

wood, earth or stone, is as foolish as it is impious j for God alone is 
deserving of adoration," 

/ The g^at points, however, by which Guru' G6vihd has separated 
his followers for ever from th^ mdds,^re those which have been before 
stated. The destrudlion of the dtsdnaion of casts, the admission of pro- 
eelytes, a^ the rendering the pursuit of arms not only admissible, but 
the religious duty of all his followers; whereas, among the Hindus^ agree¬ 
able to the Dhemta Sdstra^ one of the most revered of their sacred 
waitings, carrying arms on all occasions, as an occupation, is only lawful 
to the Cjftafrtya or militaiy tribe. A Brdhmen is allowed to obtain a 

. . *’**^*^'' ’•fconi I liar* often “js, Go'nn!' Go'viitd gare tlic roUawing U'. 

“If ^Uowciisi “ It is light taslaja, Mukammedwi wherever jrou moct him- 

** F bcMt him and pEundcrhim, atul divide his properlj among you, 

. mp OJ your consUuH effort lo dcstioy tLe COUotWS ruled by Mu/mtmdaiii. If they 

. opposeyou, defeat Md (lay Uicm-’t 
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liveliliood by arms, if he can by no other mode. The Vmsyct Stidra 
are not allo^\'ed to maho arms their profession, though they may use them 
in self defence. 

The sacred book of Govjko. is not confined to religious sub* 

jedls, or tales of Hindu mythology, related in his own way ; but ahpun^s, 
in accounts of the battles which he fought, and of the aitions which wore 
performed by the most valiant of his follow'ers. Courage is, throughout 
this w'ork, placed above every other virtue t and Gov in n, like Muham- 
jvTED, makes martyrdom for the faith which he taught, the shortest and 
most certain road, to honour in this world, and eternal happiness in the 
future. The opinion, whidi the S'/Mj entertain of GoVIHD, will be best 
colledled from their most esteemed authors, . 


“ Go'ao'Gbviko SriiH/* one* of those writers states, ** appeatfed as 

t 

the tenth Avatar, He meditated on the creator hifnself, invisible, dter- 

. 1 

**■ nal; and incbmpruhensible. He established the Khdha his own se6l, 

“ and by exhibiting singular energy, leaving the hair on his head, and 
seizing die scymit^/'he smote every wicked person. He bound the 
garment of chastity rbimd his loins, grasped the sword of valor, and, 
**' passing the true Svord of vitflory, became viftorious in the field of com* 
“ bat; smd seising the Devaids, his foes, he inflidted on them punishment, 
and, with great success, diffused the sublime Gurd Jdf (a mystical 
'' form of prayer composed by Gu*ru* Govihd,) through the world. As 
“ he was bom a warlike SiViA, he assumed the blue dress ; arid by des- 
“ troying the wicked Tirirjtr, he exahed the name of Hath (Goo.) No 
Sirdar could stand in batUe, against’ him, but all of them fled and, 


A 4 


’• B’lf Ai Gv .ai^' D aV 
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*l whether WndH Rajas or Muhamrttedan lords, became like dust in hfs 
'/* presfmpe. The mountains*hearing pf him,jwcre struck wkh terror; the 
whole world was affiighted, and the people fled from their h ahiNt ions. 
“ In short, such was his fame, that tliey were all thrown into consterna- 

51 ■ f , - 

tfon, and'began to say*—Besides thee, O Sat Guru! there is no dispeller 
« of danger.—Having seized and displayed his sword* no person could 
*' resist his 

The same author, irr a ^bsequent passage, gives a very characteristic 
account of that sfHrit of hostility which the religion of rGw-RU^ Govind 
breathed against the Mu/ta^md^fts; and of the,manner in; which it treated- 
those sacred, writings, upon which most of the estahlbhed usages of 
are grounded. , ij: ij f d o 

** ^y, the .comcnand of the eternal, .the great di^seminahJd the 
** true knowledge. Full of strength ^aud cpiurage, he success^lly esta-d> 
Wished the KAd^a (or state.) Thus, at once founding the se^ of SutA,> 
he struck the tyhole world with awe; . pv^baimin^ temples and sacred 
“. places, tombs, and mosques,,he levelled them all whh the plain; rejeft- 
« ing the r/das, the the six Sds/ras widclbe Kordn; he abolish-. 

ed thecary of iATamdz/Mufiammdan prayer) andalew the Sultans; re-* 
‘\ducing the Aft/y and JVrs ( the lords and prigij^ pf the Muhammadans}■* 
“ to silence, he overtutned all tbeii*sc<^ (pF0fes?qf5)-and» 

“ d'iQ KdxU (judges) wereconfouiidcd, ^nd.fpundfjt?f?/henefeffrom their* 
“.studies. The BrdhmnSf the Pandks^ ,an4 ) 

“ had acquired a relish for, worldly things,; tjiey-\woi^hij^pe^^^tones aiid 
temples, and B^rgptitho .supreme. Xhns these.^he 
“ dm and iJindd, remained involved in delusion and ignorance* when. 

“ the tliird se6t of the Khdlsa originated in purity^ When* at the order 
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« cf Gu'bu' G6v(nd, the Sinks seijed and displayed the scymiter, then 
subduing aU their enemies, they meditated on the eternal; and* as soon 
« as the order of the most high was manifested in the world* circumcision 
•#; ceased, and the Thtrks trembled, when they saw the ritual of Mcham- 
MED destroyed* thdn the J^akdra (large dfiitn) of vi6tery sounded 
** throughout* the world, Bhd fear and dread were abolished. Thus ths 
y third se£l was established', and increased greatly tn might. 

These extracts, and what I have before stated, will siAci^mtly shevf, 
the chara6ler of the religious institutions of Go^ru Govikd; which were 
admirably calculated to awaken, through the means of fanaticism, a spirit 
of courage and independence, among men who had heen content, fop 
ages, \vith that degraded condition hi society, to which th^y were laught 
to believe themselves bom. The end W'hiph Goytitp ^ugh^» 
perhaps, have been attained by the employment of other means^ jExhpr* 
tations respeiSling their civil rights, ^d the wrongs which 
would have been wasted on mmds enslaved by superstition, 
only be pers^ded ,to assert,themselves men, by an, impression ^t it 
the will of heaven they should do so. His success is a strong clucidatioa 
of the general character of the Hindu natives of India, That race, 
though in general mild and peaceable, take the most savage and feroci¬ 
ous turn, when roused to action by the influence of religious feeling. 

I HAVE mentioned, in the narrative part of this sketch, the attempt of the 
Bairdgi Banda to alter the religious institutions of Gu Ru' Govind, and. 
its failure. The tribe of Acdlis (immortals) who have now assumed a dic¬ 
tatorial sway in all the religious ceremonies at ArnttUafi and the JVVma/ii 
and Shahtdj who read the sacred wTitlngs, may hereafter introduce some 
changes in those usages which the Sikhs revere j but it is probable that 
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the spirit of equality, which has been hitherto considered as the vital princi¬ 
ple of the Khalsa or commonwealth, and which makes all Sikhf so reluc¬ 
tant to own either a temporal or spiritual leader, will tend greatly to pre-- 
serve their institutions from invasion ; and it is stated, in a tradition which- 
K universally believed by the Sikhs, and has, indeed, been inserted in 
their sacred, writings, that Gu>u' G6vimd; when he was asked by his- 
followers, wljo surrounded his death-bed,; to whom he; would leav* 
his authority, replied, " I have delivered over the Khdisa (common- 
“ weal til) to God, who never dies, I haVe been your guide, and Will 

“ still preserve you; read the Grant’h, and attend td its tenets; and who- 

* 

** ever remains true to tlie state, him Will 1 aid/* From these dying" 
words of Gu'ru' Govt no, the Sikhs believe themselves to have been 
placed, by their last and most revered Prophet, under the peculiar care^ 
Goo; and tlieir attachment to this mysterious principle, leads thcmi to 
consider the (or commonwealth) as a theocracy; and Such an 
impression is likely to oppose a veiy serious obstacle, if not an insupera¬ 
ble barriet, to the designs of any of their chiefs, who may hereafter en¬ 
deavour to establish an absolute power over the whole nation. 
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jln. accolinf experiments made at the Observatory near 
I^ort St George, for determining the. length <f the 
simple pendulum beating seconds (f time at that plaxe ; 
to which are added comparisons (f the said experi- 
ftie7its, with others made in d^erent parts of the globe, 
and some remarks on the elUpticity (f the earth, as 
^deduced from these operations. \ 


‘By Captain JOHN WARREN^, 
©f 1^* 33l) JaEgfmcnt of JHdOt*. 


^^HEN' I was perusing- Mr:- le Gentiles book, entitled 
** Voyage dans la Mer des Ijides,!' I noticed a passage, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is the translation'/^) ** I cannot disguise that my experiments 
do not seem to agree with those made by Mi*, Bouguer, whatever 

t) Vol. IL page 33 where he gives an accoont of hia experiments on llielcogth of the 
pendulum at ManiUtt, 
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« be the cause: biR I assert wltli pleasur e that they agree with the ei^- ^ 
** periments made at Pelh‘* 


e. Ik our days, the votaries of sc^ieuce liave been taught to clear their 
doubts, not by argument, but by a’ctual investigation. Seeing two such 
good authorities at variance, I undertook to ascertain, by means of fa<£ls^ 
what was the cause of this seeming discrepancy. 


' ' ’AViiTy'r^sStl^ha^h^tun^ v^ry ednsist^t witli Mr, le Gew- 

.1 s 4 ia 1 l ^isfe a less detailed account 
of in^^expe^^^^^^jL|)^L:9riginalb^ had * omitting however 

ajiy thing essential, to prove that they have, been made with, suflicieiit 
care and accuracy, to deserve the attention of the Asiatic Society. 

'V» i.yv.y}: i'-v; ^ -Ll - «' ■ 

* 'j^reparafion. 

’ " 4 >*'TVf\jdif*ie^ttl:i'(g ^3n the‘permanenV length of the Substance^ used 

■■ f ■ 1 ■ ^ f 

for the pendulum of experimelitsv t chose^inlpneference tq^silk, 'a soft ot 


-1 ‘i, 


string, seemingly of the same substance as that used by Mr. le Gentil, 
both at JVfi!JH? 7 /a and Pondicherry. That gentleman describes it as a spe-p 
cics of wild plantain tree ^ BpflJifen S^nage) which'he .caiis BaiizierS^ 
It is easily procured in Madras^ where it comes from China and the 
Philippine Islands, l v. • 


S. The string which I used was about "^ths of an inch in diameter, 
and a length oJT 5 feet ^ inches of the same weighed 4, 718 grains iroy 

-icif*} tVhen coRibiniug the retuHii a( Madfut and PowA'cAtfrrj/, to olrinift tile length of thb 
pe^i^ujnat ljie-c<^ifa(or,iiliixnsulla'W,era . . 1 

By iMitnilla nnd Pondiehei'ry SS.Pt ififiO. 

' * By illfflt/rnj imd PofirfMfrry 33.943m 

See the table at them 1, * 

tW Vol. I. piigc 4 a 0 , ' ■ ■ 
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weight.^ I siispertdeti, for some tjme, a four pound weight, to about six 
,f(iet length of this-strings; and on removing it, I fastened, in its stead, a 
ball of cast leaid, of i, 34’inch diameter, weighing 7, 3S4 oz. troy 
weight, with which the experiments were made. The insertion was con- 

I 

trived, by boring a very, small hole, of a sufficient depth, towards the cen¬ 
tre of the ball, into which it was introduced, and secured by a small pin, 
strongly driven, and then filed even witli the surface of the sphere, so 
tltat there was no loop, and ilte whole length w-as uniform 

6. |The pendmlum of iJxpyritnent'being thus prepared, I fastened jt 
to ail iron hea^, I ma,deal one end m the shape of a common nail, and at 
the other in that of an pbjphg sqtiarjei.’so that, when tixed, it peojeiled 


about two inches from the wall, and was perfe611y immovable. 

^ S' ^ ^ I J " V "i ^ . ’ ' ■ * I 

7, NsAa the oxtreraiiy of this square, I caused a very small hole to 

i-. , jV ; YU';!- I ; ' ' . 

be perforated, just large enough to admit the thread, so that the axis of 

fiatr..T:.: > J ii: ' ■ ' 

motion of the pendulum should be exactly at the lower surface of the 

uron head. 

' :i0fla I'-t h?- ':' 


t 8. This apparattiiswasfixcjdagain^ttlicnoTthcm walloftheObscrva- 
Jory, and close by thqc^opk, ,wh’ich keei>8 mean time; an excellent piece, 
made by Haswall, who brought it out to India, and placed it himself 
where it now stands, 

, i , I 

9. SEVERAL concentric circles, of a radius nearly equal to the pendulum 
of experiments, were drawn against the wall, from tlie iron head as a 
centre. These were divided into quarter incites, in order to determine the 
arcs of vibration, 

p-uun- . - :- L— ^ n,_ > a . W‘ -i-r TT. ■■■ - , II. - 

. .<4) Weighed by Mr. Roebuck, in die ^ay icalen ft the mint. 

h was ^Jfst >TdgkciJ viik tti^e ia hul^ f thea the weighed separately. 
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30 . The next object (and this one of the greatest importance ) was to 
contrive a very accurate scale, as little liable to alterations as possible. 
This was measured from a standard scale belonging to Major Lambtoh, 
graduated in the temperature of transferred by himself on a brass^ 
ruler, originally also a standard scale, but since disfiguredt 

11. Having fixed a plate of glass, withirails and bees-wax, against the 
[ wall, and secured the whole by pasting paper over the edges, 1 then drew, 
with great care, on a slip of paper (fixed*on the field of the glass) a six 
inches diagonal scale, directed downwards. Then, taking the length of the 
standard scale with beam compasses, I applied one of the points to the' 
three inch line, lettlrtg the other hang downwards* 

■i 

IS. Under this, I fixed another plate of glass, by the same process; 
and where the inferior leg of tl)e compass fell, I drew an horizontal line, 
which being made equal to the upper dimensions, terminated the scale. 
It requires no further detail, to acquaint the reader, how, by means of other 
plates of glass, all unconnected,it was lengthened or shortened at pleasure; 
I shall only add, that on repeated trials,, during more than one month, it did 
not vary in any perceptible degree ■ and wkh it L could measure to 
parts of an inch, and estimate still nearer.’ 

3 3 * Before and after every experiment, I measured’the pendulum, 
in the following manner, noticing each time the thermometer. I applied 
firmly the sliding leg of the compasses, to the lower surface of the iron 
head; and then caused the ball to swing gently over the inferior or ad¬ 
justing leg, so as just to touch it. The least friction was easily discern¬ 
ible, by the hand holding the beam ; and I carefully examined, Avith a 
magnifying lens, whether the upper kg was close in contact with the iron 
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head at the insertion of the string, and if the lower one touched the. ball 
atone point only. The greatest care meanwhile was taken, to exclude 
the external air, as well as during the experiments. 

14- With a view to a fair comparison with Mr. t£ Genttl’'s exper¬ 
iments ( who used a thread nearly of the ultimate length of the composed 
pendulum for the latitude where he observed ); I tried, by way of approxi¬ 
mation, the folk>wing lengths: of which however I shall only give die 
abstract account i not being used in the final results. 


yibraiioni 

„ of 

PtMtllti, 

Mfitn time 
elapxed. 

of 

posed Pendti* 

_ 1 

Iten^ih of iim* 
pie Penduiam 

Mean- 


m. E. 

Jrich^ 

inch. 

j 3—9,04332 

0610 

l:4S: 

a—^,411 


SOlO 

a: 4a: 

a—7,3flSS 

5—3,0eS4S 


The manner in which I deduCjed the mean length of the simple pendu- 
lum, as given in the 4th and 5ih column, shall be particularised hereafter: 
for the present, having assumed this as a given quantity, and reversing tho 
process, I determined, that a composed pendulum, constructed as mine was, 
in order to beat seconds of time in this latitude, ought to be 30*574 inches 
iiearly. 

pattitulir^ of 

>5. My method for counting the vibrations was as follows. 

i 5 . Hav[no placed myself opposite to the pendulum, I counted nine 
-vibrations with a low voice, and the tenth aloud; when an assistant, station- 
ted opposite the clock, took instantly the time, A second assistant regis¬ 
tered the number of periods, and 4he whole of the time elapsed was a 
further check, in counting tlie number of vibrations. 

C 4 
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17. On the ninth of December, at noon, I verified ray divisions, and 
found that the scale had sustained no alterations. I let olf the pendulum 
describing arcs of 3 inches and and after accounting' for the rate of thef 
clock,<®J the mean time elapsed was minutes, 39 seconds parts. 
There were exactly 1000 oscillations of the pendulum of experiment. 

18. At the beginning X had measured the pendulum ^*^. 39,694 


Ateaduig it was,........ ..59,705 

Mean IcngtH of pcntluium....39,6995 


19. It described, at the beginnihg, arcs of 3^ inches, and at ending 
hence, it described, on a mean, arcs of 3^ inches^ which were equal^tty 
those described by the clock pendulum. The tiiermometer was, at begjn-- 
nipg and endings 8 j*. the external air was carefully excluded during the 
experiment. | _ ’ 

so. Eor the reasons given in par. 3d, I shall dispense with' detailing 
the particulars of the other experiments, and merely state here, at one' 

■m I 

view, the diflerent mean lengths of the pendulum, as it was measured 
before and after the observations. 

i, 21,; By the^annexed table, it will be found, 
that the medium length of the pendulum, at 
these different measurements, was 3 feet,.3,id98i 
inches: and aa an equal number of vibrations, 
both of the clock pendulum, and that of expe¬ 
riment, were always taken in even thousands, 

1 shall proceed now to shew how the time was 
Tegulatcd, in order to ascertain what was the 
duration of one vibration of tlie latter. 




i ' 
s 

Lengthw ' 

0 / P^ndultim of 

0 

Bl 

feet, inelt. 

3"™S, SS9 S 

13 

80 

S—a,6093 

lA 

79 

3—3,7017 

33 



Si 

73 ' 

, 3—3,6070 

31 

79 

3—3,6975 

30 

78 

3—3,6M5 

£7 

78 

3—3,6970 ! 

33 

73 

1 3—3,6970 i 

39 

7S 

3—3,6970 


1 7a.fl 

Y 3—3,6981 


(a) Sec ulicle S3. 
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Eatc of . Clflctto 

S2. The transit of the sun was generally observed by the Bramhi 
assistant SenivassatChairy^ either during, or, about the time of the 
experiments; and the mean time was deduced therefrom, as is usual in 
all observatories, The^follpwiiig table will-shew the rate of the clock, 
which was used, for twenty days, 

23. By tMs statement, ' 
the mean rate of the clock 
appears to be 2^9l p«r di¬ 
em, gaining. So that, in 
one second of time, its gain 
was o'.00003567. This 
quantity has been used, in 
reducing’the time per clock to the true mean time elapsed; and, by apply¬ 
ing this correction, and dividing the true time elapsed by the number of 
oscillations of the clock pendulum, we have, on a mean of xo sets* 
o*.99d3663 of time, for one oscillation of the same. 

Ccmptitatton, "• 

24. Ijf order to resolve the present problem, we have three different 

quantities to compute: ist* the diameter of the ball: ad, to deduce from 
ihence the length of the simple pendulum, which will be isochronal to it. 
3d To deduce from the above, the length of a simple pendulum which 
will strike seconds in latitude 13°- 4' is". ^ \ 

*3 * ■ For these various operatiorfe we require the following data. 

Gralnf. 

W«=ST43.S8S 
, 09 ^^ 3.0061 
. S=:=lt. 3 S 5 ' 


Duvi of 

luLikl 

p 4 

KaU !j 
gaining* \\ 

i Month, 

'Vtock 1 
fML \ 


Not. 14 

T’-ai.e 

i 3.0 


7-Sa.3 

fl 

®.8 

; 15 

7-S4.2 

S.55 ' 

as 

7-Sfl.7 
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I, The weight of the ball,...,.... 

£. The weight of the itiuig,...... 

S. The speciBo gravity of cast lead, 
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soo 


Owen, 

4. The weight of a cobicfncfi of water,,.,i^=0.5785 

5 . The arm of a circle whose diameter is j,....o™ 0 .T &54 

■6, The length of 4hccomposed peadultim of ex{)«iiiicnta,..«, |::>39,C9S1 

i 6 . If d, represents itic diameter of the ball in inches, then. 


d— ^ H X *>' 

H w JFfii 


Hence by expounding the formula with the above data,, we have 

LSSeOSi and .1^,:= 0,678430 

» • ' 

2d. 

27, To ^nd the distance from the axis of motion (from what pre¬ 
cedes) to tbe centre of oscillation. 

! 

As a thread may be considered as a cylinder, whose thickness (physi¬ 
cally speaking,) is inftmtely small, Mr, FucEftEf^ gives us the follow¬ 
ing elegant formula, where L represents the simple penditium boclironal 
to /. - 


t W. . «r* 




+ 


+ +¥ 


>y.f + r 

s ^ 

S8. Frevioos to expounding the formula, we are to correct the length 
/> for the difference of temperature when the standard and mural scale 
were constructed. 

29. It was found, by General Rot's experiments, that standard scale 
brass will expand, for one degree of Faranheit, by 0.0001237, Now 

the brass standard scale, sent from England to Major Lambton, was 

- - , _ _ _ ■■ ^ 

n> La.C^esTi^j VoliuuclL page^. 
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graduated (as has been stated higher up) at the temperature^f 6 i^; 
whereas the mural scale was constructed-at that of 8 «®; and for tliis 
difference of 2i<», we have on one foot 0,0025977* for the length I 
(= 36>698i ) we have to add 0,00779 &c. 

30. To proceed, we had tJie length of the pendulum on a mean 


.-... 39,69S1 

Corioclioti for temperature p__ -i- 0.(]p77d 

Corrected length...... _39.70589 

Diameter of the ball j d __i .35092 

Jjengtb of thestring 3S.34S97 

Sem i'dia meter of ball i r.. 0.67845 

Corrected length/+r ... 39.02712 


Hence expounding the formula, we have 

^ = , . . . DS3.4091 

3 . I , . 

W. / qrTl* = 570J540.0 
Sr* s= . . . . 0JS41 
5 

Sum 5702523,5932 log. ;= 6.7560660748 

.. - ~i 'H -- 

Zi= ^ T ‘ 3SA665 

S ‘ ^ ^ I f 

yf. l +T «*146090,6007. 

Siun ' J46189:6732 idg. » 5.1047.385975 

^ L ^ 39.023625 N.N. 1.5913976773 

which length L is that of the simple pendulum isochronal to /. 

51. To deduce, from the length L, that of a simple pendulum, striking 
'^seconds ofbtime. --iU ' 

Ir la known to mathematicians, that if hvd pendulums vibrate iU'siniilar 
arcs, the times qf vibration are.in,,sulj4uplicate ratio of their letigtlis. 
Hence, if T = f = the time of one vibration of any pendulum; and 
X tlie Icngtii of die simple pendulum striking seconds, >Ye have 

D 4 
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:V ; - 

J: , . mw T beiii^ r and I- « i».(B36a kg. 1.591 afTfiTT.? 

‘ ^ bg. 0.7956(33S3S6 

ani'f (Tara/lO 0,!@D9fi63;,.,^ log. 9.9£Ki9^330O 

„ ' 0.79557^086 ' ' . 

r^3'-^ K fr> '■*' -/■/.■-'■ ■ 2 ■ , . 

' .-.. r = 39.056973 'N: N, r,591S570n2' ■■■ 

\vhich qiianti’ty Vfl.osCsVs is the"k^ of the simple pendulum striking 

seconds in latitude, i lia*- - - - . 

___ _ ..■ .; , . ■. . 

$ 2 . Gravity determined from the preceding experiments. 

Ir P be the length of the pcnthtlum striking seconds in any latitude, 
T the time of one vibration (i/*,) c the circumference of a cjrcfe whose 

' i i 

radius is i, ^ the gravity, or space an heavy body will fall througli in one 
second of time, tlien 

: -1 i ^^ 

Tc*' ^ 

which being expounded, by means of the preceding data, will give 

tnr.HM. Yoff- 

g ^ 192.5S693 = 16,04891. 

I 

The present Experiments compared with others made at the E^^uator and 

other parts the tooridt -r 


33 . Be FOR F. entering into the considerations which form the subject of 
. this article, I .shall exhibit, in the foltowiiig table, the results of several 
experiments, made in various parts of the world, divested from auy 
*. hypotliesia on the figure of the cartlLft®) x' .v j 

(B) Tk« reduetton Trom (He ErtncH (b (lie* mtfflsiire^’WE ntwfc from Cavam.^ a 

i' com|iatat(ve Bcak, maae«t phUottsphyf. soh 4. pag® ’Wbitlj.givwttK 

Hreiich fool 5!» 1.05575 English ^ oi tbe Fre»(h line = 0 . 088 S 1 5 ic, of an EngltsH ixjcli. 
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PLJULS. 

Latitfidei 

N., 


Ldt^fh of 
Penduhtm. 

Differ^ncat. 

vfcFTJTOfilp 

Bqiuitorf «.»IP. IP . .. iL « i * 

Porta BcIIdj + p 

PoH^idicriri^^ - 

Madr^i ... 

T>ondari^ i.t i^«i,.a..p.r.« . 

,Pc|ta<^ - P «■ h ■ . ip- ■ * ■ ■ ‘ir r 

Ttrays lifaiHt 

B n 

0: Oi 0 
Oi 33: 30 

13: -i-.n 
H; 3S|36 
-JfciailS 
Sf: 30:40 
,O0.:4S:IS 
ItVISO: 0 

i: 33: 30 

Oi ap; If) 

3f S :31 
' Ti'igiii 
34:30; 39i 

2:4onty 

- 15:17:36. 
rJT 

Inch;!. 

38.994 BSST 
39.003878 

'39,0^6373 
^3».O»3M0 
'SD. 127201 a 
'39. l-jaflOOf: 
^39,1313700 
39.400031 

Pirli of Imih.i. 

1 o.oosoii 

0.0(M86.11 
0.011704 
O.OI734T ' 
O.QW358W 
0.0007983 
D,05337Q 

BaijgneV» ' 

Lu GientiL 

Pi^oat 

Le 

Vari»;.«ind 

Gm^tn, 

-—^—I / ^** ^ ■* 


1 SHALL now consider what the computed length of the pendulum at 
the equator will prove»by combining any two of the lengths given hfere 
from experiment in different Jatitudefe ;■ and then compare these remits 


with Mr. BouctrEB's actual determination. 

f 




^7 

■If! ■ 


S4. Proceeding on the liypothesis that tlie. length of the p^dulum 
decreases in the ratio of tlie square, of the sines of the latitudes,! ^^if ^ ho 
the length of the simple pendulijui at . the equator j that at the ^le^ 
V, the lengtli in the latitude whose sine Is s; 'L that in ihe latitude whosp 
sine is S, then w'e have the following formulaj for the length of the simple 
pendulum at the pole, and at the equator. , 


/ 1 - ■*'!? At the Equator 


n 


M t + it tile 


• 39 .te 3 

sQ-ogesTS = 't 


Esdmple -1, 

Let the len^h of the pendtlhlm at London be-.... 

That lit .. „-ftofi.t. ■ ft 

The sine of the lafUudc of Lotnfon fS 1' ® ^0”} 9.8536 _ =* 

The viae of the latWi^l* of Madras . (13 4 13.) 9*3513795 ^ * 

Then we have S® 7 33.9100000 

2.0010013 


S* 


( 1 .B 156 C 44 

i 0 ,flitU 599 


— 31.9089937 

Divided bj 


S» — g* 0.5015345.0-561534S 

] lJ ^ ■ '* j . tt ■ ! ' 

FcDduLuna at ilic equator I ^ ^*01093 
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Example s. 

The Icngtli attiie equator, being thus foun4, we have, for the length 
at the pole 

S*/ = i»3.t)0*g9\ X = ^.13800 
C'L —0= O^UJOi C I ^ 3g.0]63 3 
M ”.h 1 ^ X«o == 24.01535) X — ; 0.11107 

and 24^<it535 o.^isdfiM = 39 *i 98 si 8 = L the length of the pendulum 
at tlie pole. 

■ ' ’ ii Ji. / , >'* 

,. The tables at, the end will shew,the results of the various combi- 

^^P^riments,.under eight di^ererit parallels of latitude; among 

which, however, I have omitted <;pmputing for ,the lengtii at tlie pole by 

the four lowest latitudes combit^ed ; being too near each other, and too 

remote from the pole, to obtain results at all satisfactory. I did not, how- 

r * I j M I |: _ I, ' ] t' ^ ‘ f ■» ■ • ■ _ r ■' s ■ 1 

ever, think it expedient to omit combining the results of the four lower 

J t * i yK ' f.. ‘ ' I ^ V 

latitudes, for obtaining the length at the equator; for tlie reason assigned 
lower down, pnd also, because Manilla and Porio Bello are sufficiently 
near to that circle, not to fear any material error in the result. Tfiis will 
appear from the near coincidence of the lengths thus computed with tJiat 
resulting from Mr. BouGUEa*s experiment at the equator, 

3 ®. A circumstance occurs ,in these tables, which seems to claim our 
attention; I mean the increase. zXxhQ equator^ and decrease at the^o/r, as 
Prices jbeferted tocombined with Iiigh northern latitudesJ; become 
more distant from-the equatorand on the contrary, the decrease of the 
lengths at the equatorras the places referred to arc higher than tliose 

with which they are combined. * 

1 ■ 

37. Altiiouck these increments do not seem to follow any regular 
law, yet they evidently -ittdicate a deviation, not to be ascribed to chaticq 
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or miscomputation, but rather to a latent discordance' between the hypo¬ 
thesis (the increase as the square of the sines of the latitudes) and the 
true curve of the meridional circles- And such a discordance probably 
does exist, since that hypothesis Is grounded on the supposed homogeneity 
of the earth. 

38. However, the great number of combinations, which I have used, 
with latitudes both higher and lower tham Madras ^ correct in a great tnea- 
sure this defcdl; for it appears, that the results which fall most in defe^t 
in one case, exceed also most in the other; as in the instance where 
Manilla is the place referred to, where the greatest deviation is observ¬ 
able ; for it will be found, tliat the mean result of the whole set for the 
equator coincides exaflly with Mr. BotrouEa's adlual determination. i 

39 . Hence I attribute Mr, Gentil’s observation, that his experi- 
“ ments at Manilla do not tally with those by Mr, Bougueu," to his not 
having combined them with a sufficient number of otlicr results, in different 
higher and lower latitudes. 

40. By taking the mean of the respcdlive combinatiojis, we have the 
following lengths, at the pole and equator. 


Nam^i Placet, ‘ 

At the EquiAer, j 

1 At the 

EiUplictiii, 

Pftfto 

ss.f}sse7 


1 

Pondichiirrjf,, _, 

ss.flHOia 


t 

TffC-i 

Madruj .. i * *. 

ss.osrit 



Mauilb,. 

S8.S9507 


■‘w'lf r. A 




iW-t 


41. Tue mean result of these operations, as well as those made at 
Madras t separately, give only a difference of iViAtf of an inch from what 
Mr. Bouguer has made it to be, at the equator, by actual experiments. 
Let us now consider, what ratio between the eartii's diameters ought to re- 

E 4 
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suit, from the forces at the pole ajid equator^ as derived from the present 
investigation. 

43. The decrease of the pendulum, according to what precedes, is o, 
32175 of an inch, which will give the forces at the equator and the pole as 
i 76 toi 77 .t®> 

43 - But if our globe were homogeneous, it has been determined, that 
the equatorial diameter ouglit to be to the polar ax^s, as 450 to 331'. 
Hence, the above results give ap heterogeneous spheroid, the difference 
of whose axes w'ill be the less, as the ,di^reQce between the polar, and 
the equatorial force, will prove greater than 

■ 44 - 1 h order to. apply this reasoning to the present case> Mr. Clairaut 
has given us the following formula.'^'^ •' 

Lift F icpreMinl Ibc polnr fvroc, 

f the cqiiaturial force,_1_17(5) 

£ the dlipticit j of'ltio honiogctieous splienid,..... 

!S tUe tnie ctlipdcity vf llio carlii's Sgurt; dica 

3:=s2 E —!W 
/ 

and by expounding this expression, we have x = which proves some¬ 
what too little ; the ratio of the earth's diameters by Colonel Mudgb and 
Major Lambton's operations bdng A 

43 > I SHALL now consider the results of my own operations separately, 
where the length at the equator was 38^38711, and at the pole 39.20722. 

46, The effedls of gravity, in one second of time, at the pole, will 
tlien be 16.12332 feet; and at the equator 16,03280; which quantities 
are in the .ratio of 170 to 178.; whence is derived x — — for the elllp- 

... ■ K4.V 

ticily ; which result comes much iiearer to the above quoted authorities, 

" ■■ ' • 

■■ ’ _ 3 P 

X®JSacPar.4lJ. • ttO).S(icC[>M{Mvt Figuro<)elAT<»T«. (U) -See the ibraialB, article 33i 
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and I believe as near as any siich. operations, [without the assistance of 
chance) are likely to appr^Kimate; for after ait, we have proceeded oii a 
supposition that the mei;idi^ns are ellipses, and if they are not, 'it is a 
matter of doubt (though by no meatts an impossibility) whether the dif¬ 
ferences of the diameters bCj or be not proportional to the difference 
between the polar and equatorial forces, 

47. The recording of thei present experiments must ' depend on an 
opinion of the accuracy and skill with which they w'ere made; as to the 
rest, investigations like the present will always be prescijved'to advantage; 
for althougli tliese- trials may not be conclusive, as to any iiypothesis 
respedfing the shape of the earth, (whdn applied as lfas .beeri done 
hitherto,) yet they may be considered as so many dots, serving to 
describe, mechanically, the carve, at the tespedtlvfe places where they 
were made; wdiich may ultimately lead -to^some knowledge of its equation; 
and witli regard to less speculative objects, it may be of some utility in 
several branches of practical spi^ce, such as gunnery, horologery anjl 
mensuration, to have, thelength drthe simple pendulum determined at the 
spot where it is required, not from theory, but from actual investigation. 

48. I SHALL con^Uide, by observing, that what precedes: confirms 
Mr, Bouguer’s determination at the equator; and that Mr, Le Gentel 

i ’ * * ■ 

was mistaken, when he thought that his operations agreed better with those 

* 

made at Pelh than at the equator : I think them, however, equally 
accurate, and, on the w'hoib, I am of opinion, that we may with confidence 
take tlie, pendulum for Pondicherry at s 9 -oii 55 inches, and it Madras 
59.026a73 inches, as deduced from the present experiments, 

H. C. Observatory y 
\st, of Junej 1809. 



JOHN WARREN. 
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TABLE!, .. 

• Shimng (he tsngihs &f (he timple fit the and Ike p&itj deduced 

/tom experimenis mude at the equaieff Perts-Beitef Pendicherr^^ Afadratj und 
Manilla: e^ntkined iziih those mads at Pat(j^ London^ Pell^^ and Kruiz 

hiand (&pii2berg3 


Nmnew 

of Pificr*, 

Pt^c^ 

referred to^ 

Lafitiidej. 

JLdengfh 

' at Eqaa/or^ 

iMeng/h 
at Poie^ 

Kifiintor by mctniil rxpLTimt<ntf^ ^^ p ^ 30.{>^SB7 

LoniloD, . 

Pciloj .**, 

I Spiti Beru*., 

Pojrt».tifllo. 

C* 53 SO"' 

48*W 15‘ 

&l 30 4P 

m 4n u 

79 50 00 

mms4s 

3S.OD5iO 

M.99710 

3g-SS765 
3g.310Slr 
‘ 39.£1549 

3g-£0653 ; 

Parhj ^^ ^. 

Londiiq, 
Pello,.;,;,. 
Spits: * 

Pondichoffy. 

ll* fiS ^0' 


39.00154 

3g.OQ134 

30,00197 

3g.Q00«O 

; 39,23325 

39.20805 
39.21QI9 ' 
39.20836 

London 1 ««. . 
PdJOj ^,, * *, 
Spit* 

'■" Madr^i 

ir 4 IS" 


39-01635 

39.01694 

39.01603 

39.01655 

39-2taiS 

39.19822 

39.21167 

39.20681 

Paris, *,., 

London. *, * * , 
PeFto, p r.''!. * 

J»pita Bcrg^., 

- ’BTanJiliL 
ur^ 3®% 

, -r .-. . 


30.03341 

39.033^1 

30*03^43 

30.Q32fiS 

39.20340 “ 
39-20871 , 

39-1S755 

39> 19^85 

' 'f , 

1 ■ ■» A ’ ■ :< 

' Eqtialofj*../. 

j 

He&n by Porto-BHIo,.^ ■ 
hy PondkbeiTjj , ■ 

. ‘ by ^ladrai^ . 

by Maixtiila, 

Mpan of iha whok,*... 

33.99408 

3B.PO6I0 

30*00101 

39.03300 

SD.2T517 

39.21346 

39-30722 

39.20013 

39.0J194 

30.1?OK9a 
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Case the hite oj a poisonous snaJie successjidly treated. 


By JOHN MACRAE. Ess- 


To JOHN FLEMING, Esq. ' '' ' 

Prt&ident of Qtt Medical Board, Fort 

SIR, 

TifE disease in the human bod^, consequent to the bite, of the serpent, 
from being 80 ver^ rapid in its progress, has seldom qffbrded, to jnedicat men, 
an opportunlttf of observing, and accutatslii ascertaining, its symptoms, in its 
more early stagey' and, for that reason, a complete medical description of it, 
has beta, as yti, a desideratum in physick- 

It has been lately my tot to have the opportunity, in my omn persoa, of 
ascertaming, from tny immediate feelings, the severed symptoms of this dis¬ 
order, in its diferent stages, from the moment of receiving the poison into, the 
habit, until (vohen it had nearly overcome the povicrs of life) it wiis happily 
eounteracicd by the me of medicine ; and viy mind having been perfectly 
eolh'cted, ((hough as deeply interested In tlte result,)' while I made.my nfi^ftTW- 
iions, thcf/ may be retied on as correct* .And eixry conttivutiication, that may 
tend to elucidate a sulyect so little understooci, and cf so much itnporiancc to 

F 4 
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BITE OF A Poisonous snake 


man kirut, fa iwjg ^servins, more or Uss, g^jrf/cnyoM, / dit iht 

of tranitmiUmg to ifou the history of case^ with mu remarke «iion i 7 . 




I am. Sir, 

Your verf^cdient 

Jjid Humble Servant, 

JuJj m, im JOHN MACRAE, 

Ci^Ll Surgednj. 



On the night of the Lath of May, on stepping into the southern 
verandah of my housej 1 ohaerrcd'^'iniifltt'mkev of a dark, colour, run¬ 
ning along the terracetnd vihich, ;after seserai unsuccessful attempts, 
I at length bit and killed, with a small cane 1 had m my-hand. Imme¬ 
diately thereafter, as I walked, I felt a slight uneasiness- below the inner 
ankle of my right leg, as*if 1 had takeit-off a bit of the skin^ and this, 
I imagined, I had done, with the heel of the other foot, in my eagerness 
to* kill the snakef am therefore, after gently rubbing the part with my 
hand, I thought no more of it; but, in a few minutes, returned into the- 
Aouse, and began to Undress to go to be«tl ^ - 

<[1'“ lii., M ji,. I I, , - . , r v ' . 

tmdrcssing^f l looked at my ankle, and could perceive a smalt 

fed .spot, >vhete 1 felt the uneasiness (pain I coulii not w'ell call it,) but 

there was not the least appearance-of Mood, nor was there any of the eikin 

'*subbed off. At thia time Ivfek a greet glow over my body, with a-strong. 

'^patation of the'-heaftf but ab the night was warm and calm* I ascribed 

it to- that cause and the exeiiibn I had made inkilline the snake; and,, 
v ‘ A - 

^under that impression I went to bed. I could not, however, sleep ;,for the 
heat, and palfsitaiioa of the heart, soon increased so much, as to render 
Bto Very and I felt, besides, a very singular sentation, as-if a 

^Atm'fluid wai circulating jri my veins„to the very esttremities of my 
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' fittgl?rs* Tilts ByTHptaiTi, an;l tjte stfoiiig palpitation of llifi heart, tvhtcll 
Itati become ej£trem&iy disa^^eablev were such as I had never eiperi- 
eiKed before j and being of so very eTttraordiaary a nature, I b^aa to con-* 
sider v^liat could be tiic cau^ of tlienti' I examined: the state of my pulse, 
and found it to be full and stfong, but indicatUTg no disposition to fever. 

I: then began to thinic if 'rt wa& possible- that the snake could have bitten 
me, without my beiiTg sensible of it at'the moment, and that the symptoms 
I felt could be the effect of such an accident. The uneasiiwss at my ankle 
5till continued as be forci without appearing to increase, and 1 recol¬ 
lected, tliat while endeavouring to kill the snake, it had once made a dart 
towards me, and got between -my feet, but as I did not perceive it to touch 
jne, 1 was unwilling to ascribe to *80 alarming a cause, the unusual sensar 
tions 1 felt; yet I could not otlierwisc account for them- While this 
! reasoning passed rapidly in my mind, I was. seized with a violent fit of 
Vvomiting, which at once solved all ray doubts, as to the nature of my cascr 
for having observed sickness at stomach invariably to follow the bite of a 
snake, in all such patients as 1 hfid hadtlie opportunity of seeing labour¬ 
ing under the cfleifts of the poison, I was no longer at a loss to determine 
.the cause of my disorder, and 1.accordingly got out of bed immediately,, 
to apply some remedy,, 

; The first thing ! did was to driHka«trcmg'-mixhirc of brandy and' 

I water, with the view of relieving the sickness at stomach? which greatly/ 
^ oppressed me. At the same time, I walked ■ briskly back\vards' and for 
wards in my room, in order to keep off the stupor/to which I knew there 
‘was so strong a tendency in this disorder. Bat second fit of vomiting, . 
more violent that the first, speedily came on; which entirely cleared the 
stomach of its contents, and left me in so very languid and exhausted a 
state, tliat, unable any longer to walk, 1 was obliged to tiirow myself upon > 
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a couch, and there to remain. The palpitation of the heart had now * 
subsided, and was succeeded by a most distressing oppression in breathing, 
that compelled me to make frequent deep inspirations. The heat of ray 
body had also abated, and was followed by a deadly coldness of the skin, 
and profuse perspiration, with a slow, weak pulse; yet still I was sensible, 
in some degree, of the extraordinary fed, as if a warm fluid was circula¬ 
ting in ray veins, though I was becoming less so every nioraenL 

Having a smalt medicine chest, fortunately, in the room where I lay, 

1 directed a tea-spoonful to be given’me of the Spintus Ammonia com^ 
posUusj in a Madeira glass full of water. This I took, in preference to 
the plain volatile alkali, from the idea, that the aroraatick oil would 
render it more grateful to the stomach, which was still much oppres¬ 
sed with sickness. 'Finding that the first dose agreed with me; in 
about five miriutes, (1 imagine,} i took u second, and so on, a third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth; when the luedidne began to have a favourable 
eflfect. Tlie first benefit I was sensible of deriving from it, was a relief 
from the sickness at the stomach ; my breathing next became easier, 
my skin then began to recover its natural vvarmth, and the perspira¬ 
tion, With which I had been in a manner drenched, dried up by de¬ 
grees. I still went on with the medicine, but at longer intervals, for 
every now and then, I had a slight return of the oppression in breathing, 
fvhich was immediately relieved on taking the alkali, I had thus gone 
on, until I had taken thirteen spoonfuls, or a wine glassful of the medicine* 
before I comidered myself as out of danger; and, in proportion as 1 recov¬ 
ered, I became more and more seusible of the nauseous taste of the alkali, 
\vhich|latterly seemed to burn my throat, as I swallowed it, though 1 could 

scarcely perceive I die taste of the first dose I took, so totally gone was the 

< % 

nervous sensibility of my pakie. 
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• Ijf tfw course fii thi-eB hoiirs fwm my receiving the bite, I mi but of 
3aiYger, but five hours had elapsed bet'orc 1 had entirely got tli6^ better of 
the effects of it. While lying my couch, during the first tliree hours, 

I had my Watch on <he^ftbk before mtf, most anxiously looking forward to 
the passing time; for I ihought if the |>oisoii did not overpower mdwithih 
that period, that I would have every chance of recovery, from the oohiin^ 
ued use of the medicine. I was very uneasy, lest I shobld lose my 
lecollection, before 1 had taken the medicine in sufficient quantity fO 
coimteract the pbisorti as those amind me, in that case, from not knowing 
my disojider, wotdd most i^robably discontinua giving it to fne J yet; 
from an extreme unwillingness to distress my family, by a disclosure bf 
the nature of my illness,.which iiappily had been considered, hitherto, a 
mere bilious attack, I never .hinted to any ojie the true cap^ pf -iN 
would I send for any of my. friends in the place to attend me, as-that 
would be indicating an apprcl^enslon of danger, which might prove equally 
alarming^ For this reasp^, ij^refore, as well as from the certainty, with 
which, J. was enabled to jqdge,^by, my bp mediate feelings, of, the effect of 
,thc alkali, t took it in much larger, qnd - more frequent doses, than I 
would have ventured to have prescribed for any other person , ifi a similar 
situation; and to this dreumstance, of taking it in so unusually large 


'4 quantity, In so short a SfSace ofunder pt^videhce, to as¬ 
cribe my WcBveryf fpt' after'the ^cohd flt of vomidhg, sinking so 


‘fist, that hothing* but topoweitful a stimulus, could hive saved me. 




The poison must have been of the most virulent nature f otherwise the 
very minute portion, that amid have been introduced Into my habit, would 
not have produced so immediate and violent an effect j for on examining 
the pait^ where 1 received the injury, on the following monung, no xp- 

G 4 
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|>carance whatever, of a wound, was visible; bat on touching tltc-spot with 
tlie linger, and passing it gently along, a small rising, like a -pim’ple^' Waa 
perceptible, around which, on a close and minute inspectionr asjsdight dis- 
^ploratiptij of a livid appearancei discernible. ■*, 'One jTang only# and 

but tjbe Ypjfy,point of Uiat, .could hA>’ 0 ;.AVG^nded idc • for the snake being 
smail#and:t 1 ie skin below my ankle ia a state of great tension,, as 1 stood; 
the anifnil was unable to lay hold of ine^ but in the attempt to do so, a 
struck agajnst my with the point of this fang, and -that so, sJigJitly, a$ 
to draw no blood <; and therefore I did not feel It at the moment* nor was 
J aw^epf it afterwards, wdicn I looked at my ankle, whik Mn 4 re#sing to 
■go tombed , r'-'iiw:. "’zo ■ • * 


Had i larger quantity of the ^Isdn entered mjFItabit, therb can be no 
doubt, biit that It Would have proved fatal, before* t 'couldf'have had any 
suspibfbn dP danger, oir have applied a remedyV I havfe'Wot aSdertaihed the 
species of the sttake, having thrown it awayiSvitfiotif^Sminationtthiniedr- 
atelyas I killed it; bur a bearer. Who WAs witSr m4?| anti’saw It, calls^it Cha^- 
ffjpoqra, kiid skj&yit iS'pcciiKar iH Cho^pi^s'^t bid buildings. ' THe outer 
verandah bf'iny house ^s bovereil Aiith'^ grass, likdly 

came to the terrace; ' ' I- : " 'i-'I * ^ * . in >- ,1 i. -.j 

’i"!;- ' ' ; ' i/lfit't') ,'r -t- 'lii'rtio -iiih •'* hnu ; r -! 

I co;aTiitu;Ep, for several ^^^s^afte^^ ^e accid^^^ ^ a-st^te^pf 
est laesituck.; lmtfelt.no other, unpleasant symptPini 
wore offi until I recovered my usual health, without the aid of any.^dlr 


cixie- 


A Tl 


FaoM the foregoing statement it appears^ ^at the first* of the 

■' ■- '.-i, '■'-'Eft fdlJO- ^‘.V,,i'CV -■ i'*;'' 

poison, on being received into the body, was to excite the action of the 

heart and arteries, and to produce a great neat over the whole body; and, 

as a siinilarity of bi^Ctproves'a 5?nuiarity‘o]fcauie|'^^ eldeCl df all 
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stimuli is to cxcitc,;it follows, that the poison of the serpent is a stim^us, 
and of die most pow^rfgi nature, ^at destroys- by itsiexcess. 

The symptoms of debility which sp immediately ensued., vpz. the 
slcktiess at stomach, profuse cold sweat, and low pulse, are also con- 
sequpit to die application 

greater or less degree qf state debility tl^at eusuesj 

and deatii'follows, soonei pry^a^ei, fjois^Lfiti-^There arc mstanoca-^corded, 
where , the fwispn pf the serpeiil proypdc^^^^^^y ' ^ ^nwr to 

preclude the. )*ssibUity of applying .suaaft reiflgdyiii rhufii m generah ^ome 
hours elapse, from tlietime of receivingdie hahi^-hef^reJbd.bsW^y? 
life; and dierc is cofisctjuendy an.oppqrtuuity-afforded,;of counteracting 
its when assistance is at liaiid. The volatile alkali been .long in 

use In such cases; and has be^n,frequently adminlstewdswidl greatest 
fiuCeesSii but, unfortunately, our know'lcdgc of the 

dife bite of the snake, has been so iinperfedl» ^*^d the pri^^iplo upon whic|j- 

its cure had been accomplished, (whenever this .happened, ) hadb^n, so 
^little understood, astoha^'ie product much indecision iii our pra£lhx, 
.and this vaUiabk; mcdjpkie, therefore,'has been, on many occasions,jeidief 
jentircly l^id aside, ptf; it-lias been given in $uch trifling 
tpb good ;-^nd it has, io consequence, .been considered as ofnV^y 
- rtrtuei i flf possess ing an y j. r 1 ndeed, th is want of eonffdence prpVaiU with 
^respefljd;t^ tfficacyi of every description of medirine.; in the cure of thiis 
ialarming dlsease-crlSutrin die foregoing case, is given a.contWfSled detail 
, of symptoms, ^rdjey.-eHQCceded each other, from the 
. an accuralie ^ount pf rad9n:pf the alkali, from its first perceptt- 

1 j. ’ ■ 

ble effej^, in hfiying t|ius a cqmpleteil^tory, asf 

well of the disorder, as of its rem^y^ we axe thereby enabled -to. form^ 
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correiJV opinion of both, and to accdrdmgly, upon a plan of cure, 
equally fixed and systeitiatick, in this. ^ in «ny other disease, incident to 
the human body ; a circumstance, it is to be hoped, that cannot but prove 

j j * I 1 

of much future benefit to mankind. 

■ . ' j> R d- Si 

Inf prescribing, and; adminislerihg medicine for this disorder, much de¬ 
cision and promptness are necessary, because its progress is so very 
rapid. This Ts a point that carinht be too strongly impressed upon the 
ttfihd. Our remedy nmSt be ^fO^e^fully applied, before the vital powers 
ire so far 'gOnb as to become * insensiblB of its effedt. For this reason, 
ftuchstHiiuli as are^'of most ^Jfeniediate operation are to be preferred, and 
Ihe Volatile alkilij'on that account, is so particularly useful, as (no doiibt,) 
ifcther will be found to be. But whatever medicine is administered, it is to 
be given in ler^e, and frequently repeated doses, until we perceive that 
a favourable chlffige is produced. The state of the skin, and of the pulse, 
4 vith the |iatient''& remarks as to Ws feelings, are to be our guide, and to 
direft our judgment m this t for until a return of the natural warmth of 
Hhe skm, and an increase in tlie -strength and quickness' of the pulse 
iaike'place, we ought to push our remedies. And so far from coneider- 
sickttess at stomach as the conaequence-of giving medicine^ attd 
dienfm'e. air objection to oiir further doing so* it is the ireiy reaisoQ. why 
Ave should continue a more powerful applicacfion- of jt; because,-the;sick- 
ness at stomach, being the efTe^l of the debility ^ induced by the f poison, 
the continuance of it proves, that a si^dent stitiiultts-’haa not been applied 
to overcome this debility, and therefore iriortt is tietiesMry to prodiioe 
end. In short, the stimulus must be’pmp^fioned to the degt^e of debi¬ 
lity, to be overcome; and on the judgident'with which dlis Is done, da- 

* pends entirely our success in the cnfe« ' . - ..cj v 'jiii * 
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In the fartipus Tijiyortf .pill, mentioned by the ingenious Do 6 lor Pat- 
B icK Russel, as being in such estimation on the coast, for the cure of the 
bite of the serpent, we find arsenick is an ingredient, a stimulus of so 
powerful a nature, that It destroys life, on comnioii occasions, in a very mi- 
nute quantity. In this distridl, the^ natives use the stimulus of heat; it being 
a common pradlice with them, to place near a strong fire persons bitten 
by snakes. They also administer ardent spirits, and hot spices internally, 
and further compel the patient to take as much exercise as he possibly 
can. It is W’orthy of remark, that the remedies they thus make use of, 
from the experience and ob.seTvation of ages, in countries where accidents 
from the bite of serpents must be particularly frequent, should tend to 
confirm the principle of cure 1 have pomted out from my case, namely, 
that of excitement from the use of stimuli. 

It were foreign to such a communication as this, to enter into a discus¬ 
sion of the several opinions diat have been entertained, of the nature of the 
poison of the serpent, and of the particular manner in wliich it acts, upon 
being received into the iiuman body. The many experiments, that have 
been made with it, upon various animals, have tended only to establish 
- the degree of its virulence in the different species of serpents; for the 
subjects of these experiments, being unable to communicate what they felt 
and suffered from the poison, whatever opinion was formed, of the manner 
^ in which it acted, is entirely conjectural; and accordingly, every writer, 
who has made it the object of his inquiry, has left it in tlie original state 
of uncertainty, in which be found it. 
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Descriptions o/* several o/' the J^^onakdrous Plants 
India, belonging to the natural order called Scitami- 
nejc LiNN/Eoii, Cannae iry Jussieit, a wi/ Drimyrliizee 
hy Vemtenat, 


Br W. ROXBURGH, M. D. 


The venerable founder of the Society, the late Sir W^LtrAw JoirEs, 
justly observes, when describing one of his favourite pl^ts, Bhu'chau- 
PACA, Asiatick Reseafches, 4 . 445 - 

“ Amokg all the natural orders, there is none, in which the genera 
' ** seem less precisely ascertained by clear essential characters, than jn that, 
which (for want of a better denomination,) has been called Scitami^ 
" neous; and the Judicious Retz, after confessing himself rather dissatis¬ 
fied with his own generick arrangement, which he takes from the border 
" of the corol, from the stamen, and principally from the aniker, declares 
his fixed opinion that “ the genera in this order will never be determined 
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zvith absolute ceriamly, until all ike scitainineous plants of India shall he 
“ petj'ectly described** 

K(enig was the first botanist of the Litinaean School, that had resided 
long enough in hidia^ to acquire any tolerable knowledge of the scitami- 
neaii plants of this country; for it is only in the living, or recent stare, 
that their flowers can be well understood; particularly the nice struhlure 
of the anther^ which is here of more importance in detertnining the genera, 
than in any other order. From the labours of KtESto, Retz was enabled 
to make his arrangement, and tiiere first pointed out the anther as the 
chief organ; which has very lately been successfully followed up by 
Roscoe in his. “ new arrangement of Ike plants of the Mmandrian Class 
usually called Scitamme^er Trans, of Linn. Soc, 8. 530. To these autho¬ 
rities, I gladly add my own experience and suffrage, 

... i , 

Although amongst the plants of this very natural pTder, there i? i 
wonderful siipilarity, yet they very naturally separate into two divisions. 
To the first belong such as are truly herbaceous, (that is, perishing annu¬ 
ally down to the root,) viz. all the, species of Curcuma^ Kcempfenaj Zj/i- 
giber, and Glohba, as well as our.solitary species of HedycMum. To the 
second^ or more permanent .division, belong Canna^ Phryniuniy Amomum,, 
and Alpinia, Our single species of Costus forms a link, which joins these, 
for its stems are sometiTnes biennial, or more durable, though in general 
herbaceous. 

Iv alhthe root is of two or more years duration. That part, which I call 
the hulbj is solid, generally of an ovate shape, and gives support to all the 
parts of the plant which ap pear above ground ; as well as to the creeping, 
jointed, often palmate tuburs; from these, as well as from the base of the 
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bulbSj spring the proper fibrous roots, which penetrate deep into the soil; 
and ill some of the genera, many of them end in oblong pendulous 
tubers. 

The leaves, in most of the genera, are bifarious, (pointing two ways,) 
their shape is very generally laticeolar/'^ or lanceolate/*J with entire 
margins, and fine subulate, or filiform points. The or peliohs^ 

are invariably sheathing, or invest whatever is within them In form of 
sheaths, or tubes. From a single strong nerve, or rib, numerous, simple, 
delicate veins take their rise, and run to the margin, forming with tlic 
nerve, an angle of about thirty degrees. 

The injioresemee is pretty constantly the same in each genus, but differs 
widely in the diflerent genera. 

All ScitaTnincan flowers consist of a superior calyx^ an irregular, one- 
petalled corolla with double border.^^^ A singleinserted on some 
[ part of the corolla, generally on the mouth of the tube, opjftjsite to t!ie lip j 
supporting a single ^ or double anther ^ which is naked, or variously appen- 
daged. A gemif for ih^ most part three-celled which, in those genera 
with a double anther, and whose style remains free dowm to its insertion 
on the germ, is invariably crowned with two, small, glandular bodies, 
(nectaria of KotNio, and Retzius ?) one on each side of the base of the 

0) Taperijig equally al each end. 

t-) liroatluiii al, or mar llm and from tbenon (apering to tbc ape*. 

ts) Tbt: esatior border b utiitbrmly diviilud into three Moments, irbich cannol forni any 
^ood part of the ettential charaeitr i but 1 am uiclined to think the Lntirrior divisious may be 
advantagcou&Iy emplaycd llioreid; and it it by employing' this part that I dilTer most from 
IloicoE, Vrhu&o elegant, coocise method 1 admire inacfa. 

(^) The ouly ezeepUon, kuonn to me at prcseol, b GU^hai there (tic germ is one-oclled, 
with the seeds uUiicIicd to throe parietal receptacles. 
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style, within the bottom of the tube of the corolla- The in all the 
genera with a dpuble anther, is of a very delicate, filiform structure, with 
its apex lodged in a deep groove between the lobes of the anther, eleva¬ 
ting the ciliate, infundibuliforra stigma^ a little beyond the apex of the 
anther. In the two genera with a single anther (vi?,. Canna and Fhry~ 
nium,) \t forms part of the tube of the corolla; above that it is robust, and 
supports itself. The seed vessel, in alt except Globha, is three-celled, 
each containing, (except in Phrynittm,) more seeds than one, \%hich in 
most of the genera are arilkdt aiid, except in Globha, attached to the axis 
of the capsule. 

MONANDRIA. 

MONOGYNIA. 

* Anther simple, 

} , CasNi, • Stt/ls growing to the tube of the corolla, above spatutate.^ ^ Stigmtt 

' . : a i ' 

linear. 3-celled, many-seeded. 

PiiRrwifMJ’ Stifle growing to the tube of ihe corolla, above UBciuate. 
Sitgwu infundifeuUforrn. Ccpsu/c tticoccoui. i. 

*♦ Apther double, 

3. IfeDYCHtux. CoroWa with mterbr border 5-partcd, and resuphiate. Anther 

naked. 3-celled, manj-seeded. 

4, KjfiMPreRia. Corolla with interior border S*parted. Anther with bifid 
crest. Capsule 3-cched, many-seede^, , • 

o, CuRcuxA. Corolla with interior border 3-parted. Anther bicalcarate. 
3-celled, many-needed. 

6. Amomum. Corolla wth interior border uoilabiate. Attiher with entire, or 

f, 

lob ate crest, Capsiite S-celled, many-seeded. 

7. Zingiber, CoroWet with interior border uuilabiate. ^arftfr beaked, Ci^snh*, 
3-celled, maoy-seeded. 

8. CosTiis, Coi'oUa with iotcrior border siibcampanulAtc. Anther on tbo cen¬ 
tre of the lanceolate filanieat. Capsule 3-celied, , many-seeded. 

I 4 
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9. AlMhia;^ CofofVi with interior tumle* uniUbiato. n Anthtr itnkod. CrtjjJwJo 

* 

3-ecl4eil, ^siiinc^ 

10. Globba. FiiaiJieiit lonr, atcnder, incurved, with tubular winged base. 

' -■ r '■ ■ r.,, V . 

Cfl^stt/c one-celledj rccc^?ac/w parietal i scc^suiair)'. 

. ■ ■ ' ■• •■' '■ Viijdrl-n r'li' 

\i • .. .jl., GAZtN^. ..V. ;v- - 

Ges. * ^tixn. ^rtfJier stuglc, stteched to die edge of the petal-like filament, 
epatulnte, groVing to the tube of the corolla. Stigtna liucar. Capsule 
Sj-celled, 3-valve(i^, Sseifc several, naked. 

1. C,i 7 iNA iadica. Linn, ep^.pl- ed. Willd, 1. 3. 

Leaves ovate-larfceolale. ‘ Segments of the inner border of the corolla 

lane col ale, and bidentatc, 

Krishna-tamara of the Ithngus. 

Kalu-baU, Rkecd. mal. 1. t. ^3. 

Cannacorus. i2ujpp7i. am&. 5. t. 

The red and yellow are common in every garden over India^ and ill 
flow'er all the year. The parts of the corolla are exactly alike in both. 
The yellow .variety of die Jifortas Ki^eftsiSt C. lutea of Roscoe, must tlwre-* 
fore be diderent, as tlie inner limb of the corolla is thettj tHfid. 

* CAIfNA rSDTCA. 

.vra li 

lliiitD. Ddtis TtfMiftfA* ) .h ^-il 

j ,, Hind. Sibbajayi, S^T»a^a>4. , . >f J. 

Sarbajiyi. red Twiely, LM sarHajairSi ; ' ^ . 

Matab. CalubfiM, Hini-cbJi; 

■' iHirtWy. OAirth-rwbfflH. ■ 

to a. cataTo^e of fttdian plant* (Ai- Hm- Val, IV- p. tSB.) Vaimiiii ti el+<^ ^ tht 
tibne of ttm fl’anii'p'. 'tint nimo icrtBif tb Mtrt hetm nsiumcd hj SJr WiLti*n .TbAts Hnrlur 

Matab&rktia of Vas Rr^ede;* irbo ohwr.M^ that Uhs AraAmAhM of Malabvr dll th» plant Rana 
Qaeri. On tbcpitttj ■*** «ftnl cngiaV*! in Nagetri dvuractci* a Raaa^eMtf whence Sjt WiitiA« 
Jdxes appeal^ to hdTO deduced the Saaserii f'flnaccff. But th<s word, »s eihifcited by VAit 
RitrroE, correipondj to the rcmncultr duu« slated by him, Kaiubala^ answenng liLcwiJo to (ho, 
Poriugucte Figueira de Mutv, und signUying wUd plantain or banana: the plant being lo demoEoi' 
lifted from the fouci^ iLmilarL^ of thb li^rcsw 
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Tomod Into SonMt'f/i tbcnMno would tbercrons to, aol P'/taaeclif but niuacffdalt; tir Aratiya^ 
tadalii wbkh accordingly doc» occur iu & Sourer* Ireotiiie oa the Muteriu Mcdica, «iti(lctl 

Rfyant'shantu^ and Is there staled M corwpoutling wilh the namw AtffiottJK *hd Ci-hdi^kifhfc 

Murshdlta ond Cdooro languages. The author of that treatise, howerer, undcritood these to he 
names of a plant bearing an esculent fruit: for he has so placed it in bis systemaLck arrangcisent of 
plants by their uses. It must be inferredj that, althoftfgh the Cannii fniffcrf may boar the Kpijcllation 
of Kono-er* in Malabar, where Vaw HfteanK’s {uMTurhs were condheted, that mob belong to 
one of the wild species of Muta in tJthcf parti of the 

The natirc gardeitcrs at I beliero In IlindHttittt JUtowiiej oali tbia plant JUibiktu, 

which isapparcatly cofrupfed from the Arabic Jiklk-utbrhr qu. Carnction of the siia, laGaleitUa, 
it is namtd by the gardeners Sabbaja^d, which is probably meant for Sanufjdifii, a till* of the God- 
deal DuitcA' all ceoqocring.** This tmue, ns I am infemed, U also in uw in./finrfurtun. 

The seed of the Canna indiea U used in rosaries; whence the Matvy nanio Dititn 'lattiiBh (i* *■. 
Danth tatbih,) as is rema^hed by Rtisiratus, JTefe bjl Ifrtt t^tsldeiftt 

% PURYNIUM. 

Geh. CuAtt. Anther sbglej tenuitial on n ebort efcct GlamesL Stj/lc grow¬ 
ing to the tube of the corolb. Stigma iufundibuliforni, Ca^snls 3-celledj 
3-valvG(t. Seed solitary, arllled at the base. Embryo unebate, and furnUhed 
with a ft^rispt'ri?!.: 

Hitherto I have found only three plants that ean be referred to this ge- 
itiis, viz, LouREiao^s Phylloiksplacentaria, Tkatia cameejormis of Forster, 
and a new one fronl the late Dr. Audersos's garden at Madtas. These 
thr^evidently belong to the same family; and I prefer Phryniujii, bfecatrse 
one of our species is that from which Willdenow constituted tins genus ;■ 
and the other two agree very perfectly. (The other species of Thalia, 
viz. geniciiiata and dm/b^ta are unltnown to me, except by imperfect 
descriptions.) All the'-three are perennial, with similar, Jointed, slowly 
creeping roofj. Their habit Is however different i yet in their generic cfiar- 
al^ter they^agree parficuiarly well; the calyx, corolla, stamen, and pi slit 
being almost exadtly the same ; and in dicho^omum, and capUaluin, tlie 
tnbo^eus cap^le ; smooth, round, partially aHUed* nwEifortn j pem^ 
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pemt and hooked mlryo^ are pcrfedlly similar. The fruit of virgatum I 

have not yet seen. 

1. Phrysiqm dichotomum. R. 

Sbrubbj, dichotomous. Leaves cordate, 

Acuodastrum Tonckat scylan. Rumph, ajtib. 4. T. 

Thalia canna/arirtis. Linn, sp. j»L td. WUld. I , 16. 

Donax Atundatitrum* Lourtit'. Cochinch. J5, is no doubt this very plant, but 
whether Avn let's J^aranto Tonckat^ or not, I cannot presume to say. 


A NATIVE of various parts of India, Malay &c. delights is 

humid, or watery situations. Flowermg time the hot, and rainy seasons. 
Seed ripe in July and August. 

PURYKIUM DICIIOTOXtjM. 


Tonckat Septan. 'Avnm. Tltagng pa*fng. Bt 7 ch. 

Beng, MuctapftU, J14diir-pi(a, PaUfpali. 

Jifafay. TutliaC SbaiUtA. 

MaU made of the split s(hm of this planl, being smooth nnif particniarly too! and rvfrrsfiiiig, ikrt 
termed, in Uindi, SitaLpiti, which signilict a tool mat: whence the plant itself is said to bear tho 
Baoe Dante, Snipcatiing, bowctsf, tills to be a nusapitropdiUian or tie term, I baie inquired ;<jf na- 
tiiics of tin, caBtern parts .of Bengatf vho^tsurc me, that, the plant is, pnntcd i^finrffl^nfB^ATdiiur., 
pita or P&ttipota, and the mat only is called SitatpatL 
1 This term is in nse In Bengfd, w well as lAndnifoit, and Is-•composed of words of NaiuerfC 
a^ui.,,.rt doA not, however, appear that the corres[^a*Uiig compound ttsmtStmlO-pattka iij 
employed in ^ .Vonscrif language, as a name cithBr for the plant, or for the mat made of it? *tcni, 
iVtife ijy Ihe Prerirfen/, ' ■ 

iKX ■ _ nil-. - . 

S. PuRviciuM virfatiim. R. , . ,v, \ 

, .. . . r < . s*\s}' V i a 1 

Stems simple. Leaves bifarious, lanceolate. 




.erf 


Found in the late Dr. Anderson's garden tA Madras, and thence 
introduced into the Botanic Garden at (Calcutta, iiyhere it flowe;r^|n Apgust,^ 
but has not yet produced ripe fjuit. r5 

■ The foots are ligneous, perennial, and creep!r^-. Stc 7 iit\^^o perennial. 
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ftumcfous, cre^, or oblique^ according to their place in the clump j (for 
they grow in tufts, many springing from the same root;) quite simple, 
fiolishcd, deep green, Jointcdi lower joints considerably swelled; general 
height from 6 to 8 feet Leaves b!farioBS,sbort-petiolcd on their shqaths, 
lanceolate, polished, from 6 to i 8 inches long, Ir^trrescence long, slender, 
curved, dichotomous, terminal spikes, F/owfrs^ jsather sn^* pure white, 
inodorous- Calyxt corolla^ &c. as in the genus- j 

3. PunvNitrsff eflfpftatam. Lifth.^ep. pt. cd, 

t SicrolesL leaves radical,^! ^ J io 

PhylLodes aria, iourisir,. CocWocli. j d ' i 

Naru-kila. Hkeed, ntal. 11. . t 34, , - 

Cadali of the Bens^tescj which also aigaifies a plantain. 

r 

A NATI VE of Sengalt and Idee the former species, thrives best hi a wet 
soil; and flowers about the beginning of the rainy season. 

3, HEltYCHrenvi. . 

CiEN. Char. Coro/fa with long sWder tuhci both borders three-parted; inner 
resupionte. Snifter double, naked. Capsule 3-celIed, 3-valved. Seeds nume¬ 
rous^ arilled. 

1. Hedycuium eoronarfiiia. Linn. ep. pi. ed, W'itld. i. 10. Curt, Bat, Mag, 

708. Retz. Ohs. 3. 73. 

C^andsulium. aiuh. 5. t. 69. f. 3.- 

Crooruk-nadtab, also Dniala-cfaampa of the Beagahse, 

I HAVE only seen this most beaurifttl plant in its cultivated state, though a 
native of various parts of Indiai the Afalaj Arduptlaga^ &€,■ It rises' with 
.a straight, berbaceous stem, furiiished vvith alternate, bifsrious, lanoeoiate 
leaves; and a terminal, olslong, compa^ly imbricated spike, of very large, 
pure white, exquisitely fragrant jUoMwry, which ciMStinue to expand in suc¬ 
cession, during the greater part of the rainy Aeason* . 

K ^ 
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W[TH Rbtztos and Jussieu* 1 was long' inclined to' consider this i 
species of They agree in being herbaceous; in the long 

slender tube of their corollas, in botit tlie borders being three-parted-, 
with all the segments exceedingly alike; and lastly in the struiture, an<f 
wntents of their germs. 

In the following particulars they disagree* being caules--' 

cent, with terminal inflorescence; whereas in K^erfip/erm^ all the specie^ 
(knoivn to me,) are slemless*- with radical leaves* and spike. In the 
former, the interior border of the corolla is resupine, (that is j the large 
bifid lobe is uppermost, the two' smaller under if, having the fiSamentf 
between, with the two polliniferous grooves of the double anther on the 
upper side, fronting the broad, two-bbed lip;) and lastly, in having a crest¬ 
less anther. For these weightier reasons, I am now indciced to consider’ 
it a disthuft genus. The inverted position of the stamen, and irmer bordejf 
of the corolla* seem fully as c^ent as the na^dness of the anther. 

4. KvEMPFERIA. ^ 

Gfiw, CuAR. Corolla with bag slender tube, and both borders three-parted, 
jititf/er double, surmounted with a two-lobed crest. Capsule S-cellcd, many- 
sceded, 

This genua, as it now stands, is neaf, and ndtur'al. The plants thaf 
compose it are all natives of India, They have all tuberous, biennial 
roofap* no stem; their leaves radical* and herbaceous; the tn^oresee^ee^ a 
lateral, radical sfiike in rotundaf in the other three central (that is* rising 
in the centre of the leaves,) The superior calyx is subcylindric, with 
cpntradied, unequally divided mouth. The tube of the corolla remarkably 
long, and slender; the lower segment of the inner border, answering tor 
die Lipt or JWf/ajy, la large, two-lobed, and more highly cobured tlian^ 
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4ny other part. The chara^leristic crest of the double anther, large 
and bifid, or bidentate, KcEifiG*a nectarial bodies subulate. The stigma 
infundibulirorm; and the germ. 3-celled, with many seeds in each , attached 
to tlie axis. The ripe seed vessel has not been seen, so rarely do they 
arrive at that state ; 1 cannot therefore say wliether the seeds are arilled, 
or naked. 

1. K^aiPFERijL Gatanga. Linn.‘ »p, ph ed. Wi{td. }. 15. 

Leaves sessile, subratuad. Spikes ceatral. Upper aegmeiits af tbe tnaer 
border of tbstf corolla otaf.- 
Soneborus. ftumpft, dyjib. 5. i, 69, f. 

Katsjula-kdeDgu. Rbeed. mat. 11.2.4L 
Alpinia sessilis. Retz, o&s. 3. p, 62. 

Chandra'mu la of the Bengalese, 

.# 

I HAVE only found this* plant In its cultivated state. Keesre found it 
wild in the vicinity of Malacca, In Bengal it blossomis during the rainy 
season. 

Sir Joseph Banks has been so kind as to ascertain that the dried root 
of this plant is unknown to the druggists in lj>ndon, 

Nnte by Dr. 

This planE> which ts ftaJd tc Tcry camni&u oil the 11101111 tainoos distfieli heyeod Chatgongj 
** la caLlol Camola* 1 hod oa further mt^uiry, that it U caltivwteii by Ihfl Jumtna Mugs^ ^sM>y \ 

them brought do^n and inid in (he markets j miilcr the ibeta aaiaej te iha peaplu ot 
^ who me Jt as an Lngredlaiit m their hetie/* 

S. K^MPFEBirA rotuAda, Linn, sp, pi. ed. WilUl. 1. fS, 

Leaves oblong (coloured.) Spikes radical, and before the leaves. Upper 
BegniCnts of the hmer border o f the corolla tanceolar, acute. 

Tiff alan'^kua, RHeed. mat. 11. t. 9. 

BhucliampaCa. Asiatick Researched, 4. p. 242. 

Bbuchampac, or Bbuichampa of the Rengalete* 
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A KATivE of various parts of Imfia, In Bett 'gul-lt felossoms during the 
hot season, wlwn the plant is destitute of leaves. See Sir W. Jones* ele¬ 
gant description of tills charming pjatit, above quoted, under the Sanscrit 
name BMcham]l>aca, 

»t^ 5 (PPERI 4 |tOTUi 3 ri>A, 


of Bh^ckampa, w Michctlt, from the radicalof 

tte spike, joined with n fended rew-obience of the ftoirer to tic MicMia Cha^paca, Aiiotier 
Anamination (Malan-kuir,,) b/wWoi it I, ^ .eca»itei| to ViJf is bv 

^ UplaiDed as li^fying moimfeiiii ginges. 

From tic Tcrnecnferniunc ilrU »ci,tioa«l, winch ts coiSp^cd of woiA* H* «r«*. 

ponding Sanicril nmne U infer,ad; end enthority for it is fa«M i>i Tflabukry of tie 
Ungnege, where the fotlowhg synonymn ans added J Timtiip^thpa, SiMb^.&snd’in; Drughnna. 
Tie fi„tof ti^o «m« iudkntc, that tic dower I* of tic colon, of copper j which may perhaps b. 
tote purple hue witiia tic blossom of this ^mpferia. AVfe iy th» Fm/ifi'iif, 

'll 

3 . K^HrFEniA angusiifoUa. R, 


Wes fsdicai; knccotate. Spikos central Upper tvro of the 

inner border of tbe corolla linear-oblpDg, obtuse. / 

Canjan-boora of the Hindoos. 


A NATIVE of Bengai, where it blossoms during the rains. Dr. Carey 
informs me that it is known amongst tlie native gardeners by the name 
Madama-nirbiska, and used as a remedy for cough, for which purpose a 
small tjuantity of the root is mixed up with their BHle^ 

K^yirtzmA ptmdvrata. R. 

Wes petroled, brOad-laoceoIar. Spikes central. Upper two segment* of 
le inner harder of the corotfa obavete^ obtu^; inferior panduriform. 

Zar„„bet cl«,u.., „„j.. 5. gS,/. I «».ld alm„t , 

‘ ° *liwlc Jilanja-Ano. Sheed. mid, 11, ]Q ,|l||ougb bUe.d,' referred 

■> by Li»s*ss for C.re«™„ rolu^g^, . p,^ y .f 

Roscoe for his £>rbp/eeto oyatttf wj^ich reenu to 
■Her from so, pla„i, ,0 u,e rlianc of tjie,le,re^ Md oeeUiy, or lip, 

Amative of Suowira. In this garden it flowers in July and August, 
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Gen. CiiAiL. with both bard(!rA time*piTtiM]. double, base bi- 

-calcarate. Capsule 3'CelJed. Seed ntiiucrotu, ArrilLed. 

The plants of this genus, are the most easily distinguished of all the 
Settamiaean tribal Ql&bka not excepted'. The exscl uniformity of the 
double, ctestlessi calcarate anther, is alone a Sufficient mark to know them 
by. But unfoptanatelj, this’uncommohTy great sirriilarity extendsto al¬ 
most every other part ; which renders so difficult to distmgtirsh the 
species;,^ that without the and bf colouri T should despair of making their 
specific dhamf^ers dlscrimihatiTc. From daily habit 1 find no difficulty 
in recogniaing them, yet it is by jio means easy to find words that will 
convey that knowledge to others. 

GE^ikAL ^ ' 

^ u:- ?: j ‘ = - ".5 j:' : ^ it 

Iff this fai^ily, as weB asintlie other herbaoeous genera^ the^root is,blety 
nial, an^ consists of what I shall call Bulbs, Tatars, and .F^br^Si, The 
former are, durmg the^^st year, Uke other bulbs, formed in tlie centre 
of the bases of the sheaths of the leaves; and may, during this period, be 
called phyllophor<^ receptacles. These 6 k have on their opposite sides, 
buds, corresponding with the number of the, bjfar^ous 
leaves, and sheatlis, ^ theje being one io thea^l of each,) which greiy 9 ^ 
the bulb. From these buds, or eyes, issue the palmate tubers, which 
ceed nearly horizontal, in opposite directions, and branch out, more or 
less, aceprding to the nature of the plant, &c. From the lower part of the 
bulbs, the fibres, or genuine roots, cliiefly spring; these are strong, thick, 
long fibres, with numerous small fibrils from their sides; penetrate deep 

■ i say fijiecifs, breautf their di»Rgr«n)eiii$, or marks bj '(vEiicb I sbiillflUimipl lodiscriioi* 
nate ihem, aw, so far os my experience go«s, invariable ■, contieuloguncliafij^d year aflor 
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into the soil, in various directions ; and, in by far the greater number of 
the species, if not m all, several of them terminate in a single, oblong 
tuber. These are invariably less deeply coloured, and less ft*agi*ant than 
the ovate bulbs, and palmate tubers of the same plant. Ih various parts 
India, the natives prepare, from these tubers, and from ito: other part, a 
very fine, pure white starch or/ff«/j, which they use medioinally, and as 
an article of diet. It is every way like what is met with under the name 
arrow^root; and the process for obtaining it is exactly as described by 
Dr. WaiGHT, for obtaining that substance ffrcm the roots rof Marmtta 
arundinacea^ That follo^ved by the Mahys, is mentioned by-.R umphius 

)si has Herbarium Amhmnenst..^ Pi. i-jii- : ‘i 'vr'i^oDo-f 


Oj d. 




All the above described parts lie, dorini^nt in tlie ground, the whole of 

1 ‘ ^ ^ -fc ! ■ " I 

J ' • ■ . ^ ■ T . 1“ f J ^ 

the cool season; analogous to the winter in Euro/re; and on the approach 
"bf the tdirisf buds oh the opposite s^des oif'the bulb's'/'WKkh^liaci re- 
iWained dhprodu^iive during the first yeat*, (that of their ’ahd 

bit the the ^Itertrdtd bifdfe, sothetintes fbund iiV tWd rbw'i^^oA 

^pbsite, (tijii'per ahd uvitier^ ^^ides, of the pAintate tuber^; b?gth‘i^o sWe^l, 

'diid pfhdiiA^ the 'pia^fs''or the advarltfrig season “ 'tVhich '^fisb dfi' the a'p- 
ilfAtfCh of thd vfifittlr, Scil fh no ifistan^e have T rOuAd the p'^hdiilbus 
Vifbdrs prbdhfiivef^ They seem solely intefid^ld by PMvidenCe, fo'r tfe use 

'6f hiin. ■ ' ' 


li ,r 


i. ■--■‘ril’ ■ rif . ■ . "'ft ■ '1 

J'T biay be proper to observe, that all the descriptions, and figures of the 
roots of the plants of this genus, are taken when in , their mosp perfect 
,£tate;.that is, during the winter, or cool season, when no other part exists. 


In all the species^ fhe /eaves are radical ; as it is only their sheaths that 
form the resemblance of a short stem. They are bifarious, and herb ace- 
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mis; malcimg their appearance ’with the first showers in April, or May; 
and perish abodt the beginning of the cool season, in November. 

. The ittf^r^scence is constantly a simple, ere^t xcape, of a few inches in 
length; either lateral, that is, rising from the root, distindl from the leaves, 
and generally with or before they appear; or central, drat is springing 
from their centre, when they have attained tlieir greatest luxuriance; sup* 
porting, in both cases, a loosely imbricate, simple, subcyiindric, ereit, 
comost spike. The coma is composed of more highly coloured bracics than 
those of the body of the spike, and they are for tlie most part, if not al- 
w'ays, sterile. The flower-bearing bractes which surr 9 und tlie body of the 
spike, are nearly alike in all, and have their lower margins united to the 
backs of the lower half of the next two immediately within, and above; 
forming pouches for the flowers, of ’ivhich there are generally three, four, 
or five in each, expanding in succession ; and are mixed with some small 
proper bra61es, which help to form the fascicle. The Jlowers are more or 
less yellow In all; the two upper segments of the interior border are con¬ 
fined, in an ere£l, or somewhat incurved position, by the conical, acute apex 
of the upper segment of the exterior border; these three form a vault 
over the antlier and stigma, giving to the w'hole the appearance of a rin- 
gent corolla. The or lower segment is large, more iiighly coloured, and 
generally emarglnate. The jilament short, atid broad ; standing between 
the two superior segments of the inner border, opposite to tlie lip. Anther 
double; the lobes separated by a deep groove, through which the style 
passes ; the lower end of each lobe ends in a large conspicuous spur^ which 
for these twenty years past, 1 have considered the essential character ai 
the genus. Style filiform. The nectarial bodies which embrace its base, 
are here subulate. The stigma is somewhat bilabiate, and infundibuli- 
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form, and generally dilate^ is superior, s-celled, with numer¬ 

ous seeds in each, attached to the axis. This g^eims, like other plants 
abounding in other means of extending, or continuing the individual, 
very rarely ripen their seed; when they do, the progress is rapid, 
three or four weeks being the ueual time between the flower and seed. 
The capsule is oval, smooth, pale straw -colour, tiiin, and nearly pellucid, 
3 -celled, but there is no regular division into -valves. When the seeds arc 
ripe, the elasticity of the segments of the arils bursts the vertex into 
various portions, from whence the seeds are soon expelled, by the elastic 
power of the aril. Seeds several In each cell, arilled, shape various, but 
the most prevailing is oblong. Aril cut to the very base, into several, 
slender, unequal, while, fleshy segments ; which unite to the seed round 
the umbilicus. Integuments two; exterior spongy, with highly polished, 
slippery, light brow-n surface: i«/mor membranaceous. Perisperm (atbu^ 
men of GjERTttEa,^ pure white, hard, but friable, and occupies the lower 
half of the seed. PUellus clearer, but less white, and of a harder, and 
tougher texture than the albumen, occupying the upper half of the seed, 
and is particularly fragrant. P^mbiyo length of the seed, tending to be 
clavate. Hadicle truncate, resting immediately over the umbilicus. 

Sect. 1, Spikes lateral, appearing htfore or‘tniih tfie'leaees, 

1. Curcuma Zedoaria R, 

Rulbs fimBll, and with the tong palmate tubers inwardly,jellow. 

Leaves broad-lauceolar, fubscssile on their eheatbs, sericcoui underneath; 

tbe w hole plant green. 

Atnomum SCedaaria. Xtnji, sp, pi. «f. Jf'i/W. .1. 7. 
dud war, Jed war, or Zed war, of the Arabians. 

Jungli haldij or Bun^haldi, of the Bengalese. 
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A NATIVE of various parts of Indian Flowetis during tho hot sea^n, 
ApnJ and May; when the plant is destitute of leaves: soon after they 
appear. The dry root agrees pretty well with the drug known in 
landf by the name Zedoana rolanda. 

CimCttitA ZEDO.MIIA. 

jtfab* Jedwar or Zi^wnr (Oddnar of Aoicenna.) J 
Sant. Nlrbi:$hi]t^ Apariihd^ VUba^ frc* 

Hind. NirbL^if 

Marhai. ^ Cam. Nirb$6ibi*^> 

Banb&ldi.- 
Alalab^ Gkit^ 

Tqiiiot), 

A* the root La to agrf* prottj welT with tho rotmd iodoarj of flic shopij the Atlatic jyniL 
njma *re probably corrOcL GcoROlot^ in hU slphaliet of (p* 4 J 7 )> remarks the cormpen^ 
dence of (ho Indian Nirhitt with Ihc Zedoae or Zcdcaitji And the nathor of the 
also funilshes (he JFJfndi oaftie^ f whence the corresponding Sfinrerlf is concluded^) 93 the eE|i]ira|ent 
for the Appellaiioti of ZedQary» The S^aoicrlft terffi implicy^ lliat the dm^ is nsod iJ An 

antidote to poJsoo. The Malabar ind naiucs arc glteci by Tan HiiE£Dr and HuMriiEus for 

Zodoary |. and thoir dotcriptionA<Bre dted by AVuLLDctfOW for. thii plantj hut appisaT to loit better 
with (he next Apcclei of CNrcMaro, If thodrugbe not the troc- Zedoaryi tho tynonynia pinat bw 
transferred to some other plant ; except perhaps the Bengalfftc Appoilationj wMoh wai fumltbad 
by QAliTCi from the inspeclion of thb pLant. NaU b^ (he Fraident^.* 

31 Curcuma Ri Indu pL 3. No. 201. 

Bulbs smal^ aad with ibe palmate tubers pa!e stra%w eolixif. LearnfA 
greeu^petioled^ bitaad-lanceolar a-puq^le ebud down iJie middle^ 

FIowcfa shorter tliau their braotes. 

Caichur^ Cacliura^ Cachoramu &c. of the Hindus^ and Tdingas. 

Sat'hi, or Sotee of the Bengitle&e^ 

Kua* Rlieed. mal. i L L 7* 

Zerumbed* Rumph, ami. 6* t 
4 Amomum Zerumbeih. Beizi ab&, S\^ 55 ." 

A NATLVE of various parts of India* Flowering time tile hoseaioiii, * 
before the leaves appear * 
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The pale .colour of the roots; crimson coma, and fercuginous mark 
down the centre of the leaves, which is a constant mark in this elegant 
species, readily point it out froni;every otlier, which 1 have yet seen. 

The dry root appears to be the Xetiodria of the sliops in England^ 

’' 1 

CURCUMA ZERUaiBET* 

XtiOf Kjeeed. XommoD. Kustrit. 

Aru^^ Zi’ratnbad* 

Sant. Curchunci, Circhurt^^rbi, 

Cachdri^ 

Ptffljdfi, Cadiur, 

Marh^. and Cazr, C&ch6ri» 

Carn^- C»chor&. Cacibdrabu. 

--- - 'I - ' ^ 

QudioriiiiUd 

Bcn^^ Sat'hU 

Or- Capi}r£ 

Afalab. Cnvra* 

Tomim. ^ 

The root of thli Sfeci^a has been aswrlAin&d to lie the ’ZeddAr? of the dmggbLs'In /^rtdoo* Iht 
Mala^ and Maiabar synonyjnA aro^farnlsbDd by Ruurifitif and Ruieok^ whoio%nKSaiid dci* 
criplbns Appear to agreo with the i^ont ^ 

There is sdme canfusioo in the Tfritlngf of'^the flindtf physklanA^ cciiiccmLng the anki 

Jlintli noniei which hate been attil for t)io pla.otjind drug. They noBca a Bnpposod Species of Uir- 
merick nndt^r the dcrtomin^lion of Capur haidif trhich the Atithor of tho IfAopa pracaia identified 
Amrd gandhi haritlra^ making the to be tho tdme with the Siii*hh But the 

ilq/ani^ilnffr«.jitAUA this as ciiyienrfiftt to Carp^rdeif^ whidh is tlio Catputu haridru of some 
aothorj^ hut is called Cachbr^ by olhciA^ from thn San^irH Gatthurtscay lor so they reid the name^ 
The Cachur or Cachbra is, iccorditig \o P^rsia^. writers pn Materia Mcdicai the iifndi name of 
their Z^r^mbid^ Gauoi aS;^ and after him, Runpiii^trs,^liavu in Dke manner ^Uied Ctt^hbro fs tht 
name by whkh Zerhmliet Is knuwn iti Ga:srai^ Canara and other psfta of the Dcthtn ; mid that bc- 
tofclJj i#j In all those prOTincci, ili(> vernarutar name, which corrcspbnii with Rie S^nten'i C^l^cAi^rn. 
If ilicji this plant be rtsaily (aa r^ti scarcely be doubted) the species of Zedunrj oaltCiI Z^mmliet, the 
S^anjcrir andcjDonymaare afceruieed. Koft fhr 

:S. ,Cvw.cvH%. R, : i >l ' -Tin :t .r t A 

Butbs ovale^ nod witb the p&lmste tubers iixwardljr blutfh, 
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Leaves lanccolar, pctiolcd, a deep ferrupnous-purple cloud down tiic 
* ' middle^ Vrhicli pcuclrates to tiic under side ; everjif other part green, 

NiUtnntli’Iia, or Kaia-haldl, of the BfvgaTe^, 

Tuoioa-itaia, Huinp/i, ami/. 5. p, IG9. 


A SMALL species; a native of where it lilossoms in May; soon 

after the leaves mahe fhdr appearance. The inward colour of the rootV 
more or less blue, as the ^'e^hacular name implies t and the deep ferrugi¬ 
nous purple stripe, dowii the centre of the leaves, are marks sufficiently 
strong to'know it by. The pdioles, and sheath's are green, the scapes 
lateral; the fertile bi-acteS ferruginous green; the coma a deep lively pur¬ 
ple ; the exterior bolder of the corolla is-also purple^ and the interior" 
yellow, ‘ " ’ ® ■ " T 


Nate hj Dr^ Carkt^ 

^ ■ ■ ‘r r ■ 

The IlindiMt bmiie tLe rants and ^pplj them to remoT# piirt or s^wclling &r lh& join(f« 


I-. CuacvMA aeruginosa. R. ' 

' . ... 

Bulbs orate, aad with the numerous incurred palmate tiibcrs iirsvardly 
icriiginous. Leaves pctioled, broad-Ianceblar, above the middle a fakit pur¬ 
ple, evanescent cloud on the upper suffice only; every other part green. 

A VERY stately sepcies ; introduced^into this^ garden from Pegn, by 
Drf Carey, Herd it blossoms in May, immed^tely after tlte leaves' 
appear, ^ is distinguished from all'otherby the internal-a?ra- 
glnbus’colour of the bulbs, and palmate tilbemVits fiumerous,- pen¬ 
dulous, oval tubers are inwardly of a }«ile peurl colour. The cbmose 
lateral spike, is in this, as in fhe'other species. Thc^'estetior border of 
the corolla rose-coloured the interrof deep' yeHowf The smddllv leaves 
are from a to 3 feet long, their petioles, and sheaths -about.axmuch, ma¬ 
king the whoj.^ height from 4 . to .C,feet* « vf h tn 


m 
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5. ferriigtmn:, B. 

Bulbs and palmate tubers copious, inwardly pale yellow, Sheatbs of tlie 
ecapes, and leaves ferruginous-red, with a faint re.ddJkli t|nge down thv 
middle of the upper surface of the l^'e^^ 

A NATIVE of Bettgid. Flowers in April aad May, By attending to 
the pale yellowish, very fragrant roots, and to the rusty-reMtliah sMehtbs 
at the scapes, and leaves; and to the faint reddish mark down the mid* 
die of the smooth broad-laiiceolar leaver themselves, tins secies may be 
leadtly ascertained, ^Vhen the leaves are old, this mark is often very 
vague, tliough very conspicuous while young, particularly in those whiclt 
appear first in the se^pn. Tipi flowers are few, but large, with the 
exterior border reddish; and the inner a deep yellow. The bractes of 
the fertile part of the spike ferruginous; of the coma few, and of a pretty 
bright crimson cpltour. The whole height of this species is about four feet. 

6. CtJRCirHA ruhescens, E, 

V Bulbs oTotc-lanceolate, and with (be palmate tubers inwardly pearl- 
ijolopr^. leaves broad-lauccvtai, wifi] petioles and ribs deep red. Flow* 
ers longer thau Uictr bracties, 

A HATIVB of td IcMst I-have^only found it there, and.ip an old 

negli^ed gar4en> wbiclt belor^ed.to a,natlY,e; fiiorn, thence brQ.gghtJnto 
this, garden* where it i^.npw abpptlJMWr blossoms, h). May; and some- 
tupes fr<«n. tjljs centre of the leaves, in September. 'X'het roota*, though 
inwardly very pale, are powerfully gromatiek. The sheaths of the scape, ^ 
and leaves, as well as the petioles,, and rib of the leaves,, are a deep red 
the surface of the leaves hpt¥& ajlsp a ferruginous tinge, throughout, 

7. CtjRctJMA‘*cbntt««, J?. 

Bulba large, oral, inwardly pale ochraceout. Spike-c 1 a,rate f fertile braetei 
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pale pink: coma copious aod roiy. Leaves poliokd, lauceolar^ every part 
green. 

For this large, uncommonly elegant species, we are indebted to Mr. 
Felix Carey, who found it in Pegu, and sent plants of it from Rafigoon to 
this garden; where they blossomed in May last: about the same time of 
the year the young foliage begins to appear. The root, so far as we have 
yet seen, consbts of very large, oval bulbs, inwardly of a pale ochraccous 
colour; no palmate tubers, but many of the oblong pendulous kind, 
which are inwardly wliite, and penetrate very deep into tlie earth. The 
leaves very large; petioles and sheaths included, from five to six feet high ■ 
colour of every part thereof uniform green, except in those which appear 
first in the season; these have a faint ferruginous cloud from the middle 
up the centre of. the upper surface only. The spikes are uncommonly 
large, and elegant. The flowers numerous, with the exterior border of 
the corolla pink, and the interior yellow. 

8, Curcuma letiCorki:iia, R. 

Bulbs OFatCj palmate tubers long, and spreadTar, both sorts inwardly pale 
straw colmir. Leaves pet in led, broad-lanccol ar, s moot ii, um form green in 
every part. Spikes few-flowered, willt coma as long as the fertile portion, 
Towimon Foeti. itumpA, amb. 5. p. 169. 

A NATIVE of the forests of Bahar, From Bhaglepur Mr, Glass, 
tlie surgeon of that station, sent roots to this garden, under the name 
TecQur, (Tikhur) and observed that it is not cultivated, but grows in die 
forests to the southward of that place. The process, he says, for obtain¬ 
ing the flour called TecQur is as follows, " The root is dug op’, and 
nibbed on a stone, or beat iii a mortar, afterwards rubbed in water 
" with the hand, and strained through a clotlv: the fecula subsides, the 
water is-poured off, and the fecufa dried'.'^ 

N ^ 
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Tms plant grows freely in the botanic garden, and flowers m May. 
Here the palmate,or horizontal tubers, are particularly straight and Icmg: 
they run far* and very deep in the earth. Therr inward colour, as w'ell 
as the bulbs, very pale oehraceons yellow, almost pure white, Pendulods 
tubers numerous, oblong, inwardly pearl-white. Leaves broad-1 anceolar, 
uniform green; about 3 f^t long; whole height of the plant frdni 3 to 
5 feet. Spikes lateral, the inferior fertile portion not longer titan the rosy 
boma. Flowers length of the bractes; exterior border sligittly tinged 
with pink; inner yellow. 

From Chittagong, Mr, McRae, the surgeon of that station, sent me the 
living roots of this plant, (or of one so very like as not to be distinguished 
in their present state,) under die name Cachur, and observed tlidl from 
the roots the powder called Tikhur is obtauied. See Mr, Colebrooke^s 
note on the next species, C. angustijolia. 

9 Curcuma ang,nstifoUa R. 

Bulbs oblong, with pale oblong pendulous tubers only. Leaves petioied, 
narrow lahccuhr, Flowers longer than the bractes, 

Tikhur of the Hindus, 

Found by Henry -Colebrooke Esquire, in forests from the banks of 
■the Sone, to JSf^igpur, and by him introduced into tlie botanic garden at 
Calcutta^ where H flowers in May, June, and July, The leaves make 
their appearance about the same time, and decay about the beginning of 
the cool season, in November. 

It has now been seven years in this garden, and it has not been ob¬ 
served that it ever produces any of the palmate tubers, so common in the 
other species; but abounds in pendulous tubers, which furnish that fecula* 
or starch called Tikiutr qt Ticorj which is sold in the markets at Bsnarei 
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&c. and is eaten by the natives. In this garden there is another specie.s, 
or variety, received from Tfavencan, which has not yet flowered. In that 
country the natives prepare a very beautiftii pure starch from its pendukius 
tubers, like that of Mara/ita arundinacea, (Arro':v-7‘oot,) and Tacca pin^ 
natijida, W'hich forms a very considerable part of their diet. It Is more 
than probable that all those pendulous tubers, so common in tliis genus, 
abound in a similar fecula. 

curcuma ancustifolu. 

From the tubers the root of this plant and of Curcuma Lertc»ri/w(, TVFImt, a sort Of 
or flonr like arrcffl root, is prepare! by a Ycty simple process, Tho Kkerjtarif one of tin) tribes 
of tnoBDUineers inliahilinjj the fortsti of the mounUiiiJ, use the foil owing method, aeter- 

ding to the information which i rctgfivcd when tttrCTtlng those forsstl. The roots are ground, and 
water is added jo considerable quantity. The ft«rch or dour setllv it the bottoni of the resiol ^ and, 
the water being then poured off, the sUrcb is dried la the open air. Krotn eight parts by weight of 
■the root, one part of itarch or flour is obtaiqed. it is *ald to be comm only bartered by the A'htfr- 
tsart south of the Soae tor an equal weight of salt. 

Haring r^on to believe^ that the sane Sort of stanii ®r flour is aiso obtained in the dutrict of 
CkatgaoBf I applied to Mr. Macnan, surgeon at that sLaliou, and rNoired rery satisfactory Infor- 
matiotii fho powder obtained at Chalgaon from the roots, it well Lnowu by the aa^mc of 
ftnd tAe plAat JtRdf Is there called Phai^im and CfJcAtfTo jEidging fraw the ffpeclmcnl of the leaved 
iicid roots^ vhich were recetred from Mr* Macrai:^ 1 have Kttle doitht lAat the plant k altiett to 
thU special: and probably beloags to the klcdrsl one C, The powder, prepariid from 

the vootj is considered by the aatlvei at Chut*aQa u an eacelleiit restomd^ la cases of cani^ump- 
tioa; and a preparation of in tbe form of a it lold In the parketr 

I shall only add, on the subject of this nutrilloins powder^ that it is very sSmilffir to the powder 
which is obtained tn America froia die roo'la of M&rmtu Arundinacca^ and which Ji known in 
£nropc by the namoof indma ajrow motj and Utcre is reafian to beUert, that other plants of (Jho 
suae lutnral order aJonl a similar produce. 

la i^ard to the Atia/h Tinmm of the plant, aorf of Its pfodnce, I am nnahle to add any wdt 
ascertained aynonyma to the rceeired name of Tikkur. Jl is nnaotiCi'd imdef ihift deamination in 
the w orks of Hindu and Alitkumm^-dun writers on the Materia Medka of indite t and the ntsane of 
CachiKj by which the plant ii dhtinj^aiSihGd la CAtff^ooJVj properly bdongi to the SJctnjnbet, 
(Citr^ma 2.J Hcie Fnsi^kmt- 
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Sect. 2- Witk Spikes central. 

10. CvncvMA Iffitga. Linn. sp. ph ed. Wiltd. 1. II, Retz, ahs. 3. 12, 

Bulbs amallj and with Ibc numerous, long, paltnato lubera inwardly deep 
orangc-ydlow. Leaves loi^-petioled, broad-laaceolarj uniform green. 
Manjella-kua. Rheed. mat. 11. t. II, bad. 

Curcuma. Rampft. amb. 5. p, 162. L 67. 

Aniwniim CttrcMWii, Gmelin. and Jacq. tlort, Vfnd. 3, t. 4. 

HaldL Halidra, or llaridra of the Ilindus, and R'engalese. 

Cultivated very generally over the southern parts of jisia ; where 
indigenous 1 cannot say. 

CURCUMA LONGA. 

Minjcirt-Kui^ Ruficii. Cutim^f CunjcL RDU^it. 

Haridru, Pili^ Cancbaui) GauK 
Hind. Hald*, Daladi, JlafidrS, FiUras. 

Btng, Iblud^ IMldra^ PIt-ras, 

Or* UaJaii! 

Cwrif^ Ariwa, 

Tcling, Puupil^ 
lIoraduL 
JtftfrAfl/. Jlafiid, 

Fenjah. lltkhdj Harodra^ 

CfUdkin. Lyodar. 

Zcrd^Citobch, (DAmxrd Oafcm,u) 

^vab. Uriiku^s a ufr, Urukti^s s'abighfn (Circumaa Awdnna.) 

la-cftwi Ruled. Rcmpa*) 

CunjirL Uunrii. Canhit, Hoifiso!f. Canhiif H* CanLa R* and H, 

The botanical appellation of thegenna has been taken ffom a snpposfd Arattck name of the spe- 
ties, which mme into use aa a denomination of the drug, opon tbe anthorify^ aa it shonjd seenij of tfan 
Lafin rer&ion ofAvicLNNA* The original teriD, howeter, wMcb is Cutcam^ signifies, not tnrmerlck, 
but saffron. It is according to HicuAnDioTif; Ar^bick in the dittionary of Goriios and 

M£NiN!f&[| Hebrew in FAnRirtrniiT^t fealton ; but is S^Hm:k according to the author of the 
frCnu f ndvi^eht It probably bderiTed from the same soiirco with iho SQntcrti Cuncitmaf with the 
Gmttk Crocot und Crocpii/ and with the Latin Croewt and Crccumj ail sigoifjUiK saffrons an 
affiiijly of namea which had been already rtinarkcd by Rt^MritiLS. 
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'TJn?^ cqloflT of ttc root, audita slmLlarity to flftffron, )i#to ludtscd-suggested uppeUatlons for Uaa 
'ti^merick in more than onelani^a^a, Thus it has beezi nulled Crctus Iitdicu^^ and hjr the 
guete Sqffrht de ferro. The PcrHan^ &nd Mala^ umcA ofU ibh all Kjatlre to its yellow 

• dye or goMm colonri md so In genera! arc the Sanscrit Eynonyma. The fatnlllar term, HaridrSf 
vtwnce the tefoacular jiamos of it jo most eoontfiea oi India are tAiten, k ex^aizied hy ctyoLoltfgists 
as ilso bearing allusion to the colour, ‘^brighter tkm atftwtij hug the.Pr^tidcniw 

illp Ajnada. R- 

Bulbs ’COBic^ and with the palmate tubers inwardly gale jeUnw. Spike 
scatitjj few- 0 nwered. Leaves Iang-peUoled> broad-lnnceolar* The whole 
plant uniforni g^recn; 

'Tommon manga. JRumph* amh. 5 . p. 1 S 9 , 

Amaoa of the Bengaiese^ which signifies Ma?igo-ginger; the fresh root 
'possessing the peculiar smell of a green manga, which alone will distin¬ 
guish this species from every other I have j'et met with. Dr. Caret 
. observes, that it is also known by the name Kajuh-gatirfe^ and used by 
itlie natives to excite appetite, when lost by long weakness, 

A KATivE of Bengal, Flowering time the rainy season. The natives 
eat tlte root in their curries, and use it medicinally. 

32 . Curcuma viridijlartt. E, 

Bulbs obloug, and with -llie palmate tubers inwardly jellow. Lea res 
•long-peliolcd, oblong, Tbe whole plant, (spike and coma,) uniform 
preen. 

Tommon giriug- Eumph. amb. 5 , p, 169 . 

A NATIVE of Simatra, From thence Dr. Charees Campbell sent the 
plants to this garden, under the Malay name Tomutort, the root of which, 
he observed, yield the Mii/eys a yellow die; though the colour is paler 
than that of C. lenga. The odour is ako very different; tJie plant mucli 
larger and entirely green, even the coma of the spike, which in all the 
rest is tlic most highly coloured part- 

0 -j- 
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13k GuttcuaiA mntanM. Cort^m. fi: % JVij, 151. 

Bulbs^ conic, with pale jrflow paJmate tubers. Leatcii short-pctioled, ob- 
long, TrhoJ.e plant utiiforro green, except the rosy coma of tbc spike, 

A HATrvE of the valliM amongst the Circar mountains, and Mossoirw 
during the rains. The exterior border of the corolla very paic pin^; the 
point of its upper segment broad, and rather obtuse j in most of the other 
species it is acute,. 

1^. Curcuma reclinafa. H. 

Bulbs fusiform, ^ith scarce aoj pulmafo fubens, but many rfhiw t6r 
loured, oral, pendulous. Leaves petiofed, oblpog, rcclinatc. 

A native of Hififlostan. Blossoms during the rains. Is the smallest 
of the genus which I have yet seen. The spike purple throughout; the' 
flowers of the same colour, except a small tinge of yellow on the centre 
of the lip; and the sheaths of the leaves tinged with red. 

Besides the foregoing fourteen species, there are in the garden several* 
more, or varieties, which have been lately introduced, and have not yet 
flowered. One of them wltli an a^ruginous root, found by Colonel Hard- 
wicke in the DmL One or two from Malabar, said to be sorts of Arroia 
and two or three introduced by Dr. Carey from Pcg«; making 
in all about twenty species in this garden. 

&. AMO MUM. 

Gbm. Chak. Corolla widi iuterior border imjlabiate, jiruhet double, nunnounted^ 

wnb an Mtire, qi fobxic treet, Capsuic 3-oclled, ^-v^lved. Sctds ouuty, 
Willed. . ^ 

As (bis genus now stands, it is a good, and natural one. The plants 
longing to it,of ray acquaintance I always mean, are but few. They liave 
creeping, jointed, perennial, tuberous ToaiSt witli numerous, strong fibres 
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dierefrom, which dip deep into the soil. Their stems are at least biennial, 
invested in the sheaths of the bifarious ieavis. The in^oresceiice uniformly 
I'adical spikes, rather loosely imbricated ( with one-fiowered brafles ; and 
cither' a hornlet, or glanduJar enlargement, between the base of the 
jilament, and insertion of the lip, as in most of tire Alpinius, The cap¬ 
sules are s-celled, 5-valved, and contaih many seeds, enveloped, wlvil^ 
recwit, in a soft gelatinous aril, which vanishes, or is scarce discernible 
when dry. The embryo subclavate, and furnished with both a perispern#-, 
vitellus,* 

t. Amomuw Cardamomum. Linn. sp. pi. ed. WiUd. 8. 

Leaves short-petioled, tanpeolar. Spites even willi the earth, las. IJraclrt' 
lanceolate, acute. Lip with anterior margin 3-Iobed, Crest 5-lcibed. 
Cardamom util minus. Humph, amb, B, t, G5, f. 1. 

A KATiVE of the Malay Islands;- from Sum'aira Dr, Charles Camp¬ 
bell sent plants to this garden', where they blossom during the month of 
May, just before the rains begin*. To the taste the seeds are agreeably 
aromatic, and are used by the Malays sls a substitute for tlie real GardaMorrH 
of Malabo T",' 

iS. Amomom Litm. sp. pi. ed. Willd. 1, S. 

Leaves broad-lanceolate] Spikes elevated, ItDcar-oblcuig. Bra ties ob~. 
long, rather pointed. Lip obovatc-cuneatc, entire. Crest three-tootlicd. 
Amotuum anguatifoliitm.. Si)ntierat‘s ijo^age. 2, 242. t. 137. 

A KATiVE of Madagascar, From the Mauritins Captain Tenvent 
brought it to this garden, where it blossoms during the cool season. 1 he 
flowers possess a considerable share of spicy fragrance, and are showy ; 
flie exterior border of tiie corolla and superior bra^les being red, and^ 
the large lip yellow* 
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3, Ahomvm acuhntum- if. 

Leaves 5u1]scssiJc, cordate-lanceolftte. Spikes obevalej even wilib tbe 
Bractes lanceolate. Cj;ejt amply 3-!ob^4. Capsules oval, ecbtnate. 

A NATURE of the Malay Archipelago; from thence introduced into the 
botanic garden, where it blossoms freely in April, and May; seed ripens 
in O(51ober. The capsule is perfeaiy destitute of grooves: for this and 
other reasons, I think it cannot be K(enig's Amomum^ an Ghhba crispa? 
nor Rumphius's Gl&bba cripsa mrldisy because the cortex of the capsule 
is of a soft fleshy texture; hence likewise I conclude it camiot be A, ecki^ 
natmn. Limi^ sp. pL e4, 

As in the A/ptniaSf there are two homlets, one on each side, betwc^ 
the insertions of tlie lip, and ^ilaiiient pn the mouth of the tube. 

4'. AnoMVM maTimuia. J?. 

Leaves pctiolcd, lanceolar, villous underneath. Spikes oval, even with-the 
earth. Rractes lanceolate. Crest of one semilunar lobe. Capsules rouod^ 
niae-winged- 

A KATivE of the Malay Archipelago, In the botanic garden at 
Calcutta^ where it has long been, it blossoms in April and May; and the 
seeds are ripe in September and GiStoberji 

The flowers arc nearly white, with a small tinge of yellow on the 
middle of the ]jp. The seeds have a warm, pungent, aromatic taste, not 
unlike the real cardamom-t but by no means so grateful. Rumfhius*S' re¬ 
presentation of the fruit of his Glohha crispa rubraf Foi. 6. t. 6o. Z). might 
serve, for this; but, as the seed vessel of my plant is perfectly destitute of 
jjalrs, I cannot believe it is Loureiro's villpsum. &e WiLLDENpw'g 
fAUion of the species i. p. 8. 
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.7. ZINGIBER. 

<Jen. Char. CaroUa with interior border unilabiatc. ^4nther double^ crowned 
with a single {hom-ahaped,) curved beak. Capsule 3-celled. 3-valvcd. Seeds 
many, aril led. 

The plants, which fall under the above essential character^ further differ 
'from the Amomums in being herbaceous t (whereas in that genus they 
are all, at Jeast biennial.) Their inflorescehce uniformly radical, or ter¬ 
minal spikes: corapa6Hy^’J or openlyt®^ imbricated with one-flowered 
bra'(51:es. To render the specific charadters of the difierent species more 
concise, I have arranged those with radical spikes in one se£lion, and 
those with terminal in a second, 

^ECPT. I, ^Spikes radietd, 

,ZiNoiBER. officinale,, ^oscoe ut Trains, of X/ur, Soc. 8. 348. 

Xeaves linear-lanceolate. Spikes cuiopact, strobiliforin, elevated. Bracies, 
acute. -Lip 3-ltibed. 

fComiaon Ginger. 

Araomuai Zingiber, Lmn. sp, pi. ed. WilH, L 6. 

Ischi. jiheed. mat Jl, t, 13, 

Zingiber majus. Rumph, amb, 5. t, 6S. /. 1. 

Acta, or Adrac of the Hindus^ and Sengalesc. 

A i^i.ANT too well Known, to require any further description. 

2INGIBER OFFICINALE. 

, injefti. Ruc£d. AIm, RtiwJir. 

Sam, A'rdiaca, A rdn, S'rTngavfra. 

Hind. Adnc, Adtrac, Ad A, A'<L 
Hing, and Or, A'di, 

Tirh, A'd. 

As in affichalcf Zerumbetf Castupufnar, ani] tlic two wilb (erminal spikes. 

As rvKunt, mbtnSt and liguJattim, 

P ^ 
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Cashm* Adufu^ 

P<njad^ AdiriCf Adf^ 

Marh^* A't^* 

Cam. Alii, 

Tdang^ Anmir 
Jira^. ZenjsibjL 

Maiab, lac1U« ImjL Etmnr# 

itala^^ Haly&^ ALf!^. Rdufu. AJia« Qg^i^lfr 

Amon^ the Sanscrit sjnonjiiia of S^r^ngmfir^t fslgtiifjflng fiom-abAp^^) OPj as it li 

pronQUDced b som^ plftcea^ S has a mafltod aMoity wkh the Graok tha J^itt 

Zisfibar^i lad evon the Jiraitkk Zenjabili u well ai with aU tha namaa whidi th^ dfug abtaini iir 
the Tonoup Uaguages of Europe, Thit afbtty of the Ara^ick European names bad been' 
long ago rcmarlLcd bj Giacias^ lU origin la now traced* to the andent and learped [angtiage of 
India. 

The p^laot and fresh root aru in 7/fFteff called Adn^axid A"da from the Sunrerif Ardraca anJ- 
jf Vdro/fand the dry root Is named by moat Avdi’can qationi Sint'A or Suni^h frank ihnSantcrii S nn^ 
i'ki or The etymology of these temts seems to Indicate the cootrut of wot and dry; far 

ittch Is ^e radical sense of the words ^rdro and S uni^hY but Sm^crii grammamns cRplaio the first 
u tlhidliig to the umUtiira wjik-h ginger utduoe* on the tong tte| and the other lodioatLng tho 
virtue which it ii supposed to possess of drying np phlegm;- Afofa dp tAo Pf-arjhdatif.^ 

2 . Zingiber Zerumbet. Soscoein T^ans, of Linn. Soc. 8 . 348 . 

Stems decSmate. Leaves aj^prozimate, seasiEc, lajiceolar. Spites eompactr 
strobilifbnn, mach elevated, ova!, obtuse. BVactes broad'Oborate, obtuse ; 
margins coloured. Lip 3-l6bei|. 

Amonimn Zerumbet. Linn. sp. pl^ cd. WiUd. I. 6. 

Katu-iushi-kua, Rhccd. nsal. Jf, t, 13. 

Zingiber spun'uui. Betz. obs. 3, 60. 

Xrampujum. Rumpk. antb. &. t. 64. f, I- 

■V 

A NATrvE of various parts of India. Flowering time the rainy season. 
Seeds ripen in November, and December, by which time the plant has 
perished down to the root. 

?IIVGIBEK ZERtTMBKT, 

Kata.inschj.liia. RjtfEii. Laapujadg. Hviirir. 

Thli plaal was sufpfueil b; ituMfiUDt to be £be Zersmietf ud tbe Bf'oAjwcnt, wbo asiUteil 
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Vaw UfriiBEj appe4r to liire mUtaken it for the Getfangal^ for Uioy muncd it to hlta C^lanjftna^ as 
Di^af be gathered from hii teat corrected bf the Nagari chuaotcri in the plate. It is neither of those 
celehraled drop; bet hears more reaeiabUnce to tie CsatvmUftary wlucli b bowerer the root of ths 
□oat species. Note btf thi Presidenl. 

3. Zingiser' Ca$iumunar, R\ 

Stems erect' I^iCiVeS sessile^ linear-laodeolflte. Spikes compact, strobiit- 
form, elevated, lanceolate, acute. Bractes obovatc, poiated. Lip 3-[obed. 
Run-ida of the Hindtis, and; Bengalcst* 

Car-puspoo of the Tdingas.' 

A NATIVE of various parts of I/tdta. Flowering tiitib the rainy season* 
Seed ripe in November^ 

The root of this plant Sir' Joseph Banks and Dr. ComeE think the 
thie Cassumunar of the shops, Wheii fresh it possesses a strong campho- 
rtceous odour, and warm, spicy, bitterish taste; when dried considerably 
weaker,' 

ZINGIBER' CASUMUNAR. T 

Frau the Bengidi nafnt , sii ascertained hj Dr, Roxnuaon, aiid which li eompoted of word* of 
^OJtrcrif origin, e SmserU name might be laTerrod, Fanfffdf-oea sigaifring wild ginger j hot 1 had 
Bo authority fov it. Thii plant was brought to'me for the Dirr.Aafd/, which is the D^roicd ^t-San- 
Kfit authors, and noticed u ah efficacioiis drag in the wiritlngj of the Hinda physicinna. 

I au at e lost to conjcclare the origin of the name by which the drug it known'in'* It 

^ Erst introdoced into practice by Maslos, o* a tnedictne of uneoinnion ef&eacy io hystetick, «pi> 
tepUck and paralytic k diiorders; but b gone out of repute. Note by the Pretidintt 

4t. ZiKGLB'kR JZofcGt ttt Trantt. of lAnti^ soc, S- 348, 

Leaves shoTt-pefiol^, lanceolate. Spikes lax, half immersed in the dirth, 
Bfacies lanceolate, coloured. Lip ehtipe. 

Amomntn ros ttm. Corom. pi, S. JV&. 126: 

Buma catchicaj of the Teliitgas, 

A NATIVE of the vallies amongst die mountains of the iJorlSiern:’ CircarSy 
where it Wossomh during the ramsi 
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5. ZiNGiijER ligutatum. M, 

Leaves approiimate. sessile, lanceolate. Spikes lax, obovate, apex evcii 
with ibc earth* Bractes cuneiform. Lip sub-hajstate. 

A NATIVE of Hindostan, where it was first noticed by Colonel Har^p- 
WfiCKE. Flowers during tlie rainy season; ^eed ripe in December, 

6. ZiXGiBER rumens. J?, 

Leaves lanceolar. Spikes lax, halfimmcrscd in ah® jcatUi. Btactesimear^ 
lanceolate, straight. Lip narrow-ovate, entire, ^ 

Sent by Dr. F. Buchanan, from the distriiSl of Rung^^r to tjiis gar-, 
den, where it grows freely, and blossoms in August. 

7. ZiNdiEER squamtsitm, R. 

Leaves knc^olar. Spikes squacrosc, half immersed in the earth. Braclea 
linear, with long, taper, waved, recurved apexes, Lip3.1obcd; ape* bifid, 

A NATIVE of Pegu, whfciseit ripens its seed in December. From Raft^ 
g<XM Mr. Felix Carey sent the fresh roots, entire capsules, and ripe 
seeds to this garden, where the plants from both the seeds and roots grow 
freely, and the latter blo^omed m August. 

Sect. 2. Urntinal, 

8. Zingiber capfrotUTO. R. 

leaves bnear-Uticeolate, item-clasping. Exterior bracles lanceolate; in¬ 
terior ovate. 

■i 

A NATIVE of Hifidostan, where it was also first noticed by ColoneJ 
DwicKE, and, (with the last,) sent to the botanic garden at Caicuita, 
the Hindu name Jengli-adrac, It blossoms in the early part of llie 
rams; and the seed ripens abundantly in Se ptember and October, 
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9. ZtNGiiJEB marginatum. H, 

Leayea aesailcj tanceotate. Kxlerior bfactes obovat^, with bcoad> traua- 
parent^ membranaceous margin. 

Native place unceTtain, 

8. COSTUS. 

Gen, Char, Corot witli interior border of one campauulato bacL'Clcft lobe, 

JF\t(tjiieni lanceolate, with the double anther attached far below its apes. 

Capsule 3-ccHed, S-valyedi, Seeds numeroos, naked. 

1. CosTus ffpeefoitti. Smith ia Trans, of Linn, Soc. 1 . 249. 

Leaves sessile, spirallj arranged, oblong, villoua underneath,. 

Banks ia speciosa. Mett., obs, 3, 75, 

Tsjana~kua. Rkeed. mat. 11, t, 8, 

C^yu of the Hindus, and Bengalese, 

Cashmira, Pusbearaj Sanscrit names, 

A NATIVE of all the southern parts of Asia, In Bengal it blossoms du¬ 
ring the rains, and the seed n'pens in Odtober, and November. No use, 
so far as I can learn, is made of any part of the plant by the natives of 
Indiat and Sir Joseph B,akk$ informs me, that the root does not at all 
jesemble the Cost us Arabicus of the shops. 

The tuberous part of the root, runs horizontal a few inches under the 
surface of the earthis often two inches in diameter, marked with annu¬ 
lar rings; from every part, the proper fibrous roots issue, and penetrate 
deep into the soil; colour of the old parts pale yellow ; of the young, 
white; texture firm, tough, and fibrous; and has not any of that spicy, or 
camphoraceous odour, so common to the plants of this order. Stems 
ere it, or nearly so ; some straight, while ottiers from the same root rise 
with a spiral contortion; lower half invested in simple, downy sheatlxs ; 
general thickness about that of a walking cane, and from 4 to 6 feet high. 
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Leaves spirally arranged round the upper lialf of tlve stems, subsessile, 
obbng, cuspidate, very downy underneath; length fj'om 6 tol 5 inches. 
Spike a single, oblong, firm one, crowns the top of each stem, imbri¬ 
cated with numerous, exterior, ovate, concave, hard, polished, pointed, 
one-flowered, permanent bra^les, ot scales; colour green, ferruginous, or 
red, but all become bright r^^d by the time the seeds are ripe:; besides 
tJiese, each flower has a smaller interior^ boat-shaped braite, embracing 
the lejt side of the s-cleft calyx, which also becomes red by age, .Carol 
pure white, with a faint blush of phik \ inodorous-; the inner border 
resembles the limb of the flower of Convolvulus sipittm, but bent out in a 
recurved direiStion, and with the margin elegantly iaciniate-dentate. Fi-^ 
lanceolate, incumbent over the middle, of the inner border, back 
clothed with much, long, soft, white hair: nearly to its centre, on the un¬ 
derside, is attached the oHlong double ijwtAer, Style shorter than the fila¬ 
ment large, bilabiate, and even with the apex of the anther. 

•Cr/ksu/e 3-sided, smooth, hard, deep red, crowned with the still perfe^l. 
permanent, rigid, coloured calyx, 3 -ceIled, 3 -valved, opening on the sides. 
Seeds numerous, angular, black, smooth. Perisperm conform to the seed, 
pure white, and cartilaginous. Yitellus thin and closely embracing, like 
.a case, all but the base of the embryo, which is central, cylindric, and as 
long as the perisperm, with its truncate radicle close to the umbilicus, 

a ALFINDL 

'Gkk. Char. Coro/with interior border unilabfale, Ant/ier double, naked, (uo- 
.crowned.) Capsule berried, 3-cellcd. Seeds a few, or numerousj arilled. 

The plants which come under this definition, form a good natural 
genus, for besides the common charatSler of the family, the other affinities 
of tlie individuals which compose it, are peculiarly striking, viz. 
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■ Ik having Sit rong, thick, crooked, penti^entwhich tun nearly 

horizontal, a little below the surface of the earth, are strongly marked 
w ith the annular scars of the decayed slieaths; and frojn every part tiid 
long, thick, fibrous, fibres issue, which form ijie red root. 

The sietfis are from biennial, to perennial, numerous, growing in tufts, 
straight, and eredl, or more or less recurved, according to their place in 
the tuft; clothed w'ith bifarious, lanceolate, acute leavts; and all, except 
Ctirdamomumf terminate in a copious raceme, or panicle of large, gaudy 
flowers. The calyx^ as in, the other genera of this order, is superior, 
and consists of one leaf, having its margin very irregularly, divided. 
This part fumishes little or no help in discriminating the species,^ The 
CQral is of one petal, with a double border, the exterior three-parted; 
inner of one, large, more highly coloured lohc^ or Hp^ or ntciary^ placed 
on the under sidc^ opposite to the stanfina; on each side of its base, or 
insertion, a curved hornlet is to be found in t!ie greatest number of tin? 
species. The jilament is broad, slightly grooved on the inside, suppot'ting 
a large, dQubIe, ^margm&tef frestless antlur, with a deep fissure between 
its lobes, for the reception of tlie style^ The germ inferior, 5-cclied, with 
■many seeds in each, [except in Galanga^ where the number is constantly 
two in each cell,) attached to a thickened portion of the partitions, a little 
removed from the axis. Style slender, and of a length sufficient to raise 
the infundibuliform, ciliate stigma, even with, or a little above the apex of 
the anther. Nectanal scales, in this genus generally united into one, thick, 
short, crenulate, truncate body, which embraces the base of the style on 
•the exterior side. The capsitie Is one of those that may be called bemed, 
invariably 3 -celled, The seeds more or less numerous, invested in a 
multifid aril, and two integuments. In those I have had it in my power to 
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examine, there is a perisperm^ or albumen ; and vitellus. The embryo is 
generally an inverted crescent, more or less perfedl, with a straight por¬ 
tion, the radicle, from the middle of its convex, or underside, pointing 
to the umbilicus of the seed, (so y ■) ~ 

1. A Let SI A Galanga. Linn. ep. pi. ed. WUld, 1. 13, 

l>eares sessile, broad-Ianceolar. Panicle terminal. Lip oblong, with bifid 
linear claw, and two conic coloured giands at its bas£. Germ with 
two-seeded cells. Capsules obovate, smooth, few-seeded, 

Galanga major, Rumph, amh. 5, t. 63, 

Alpinia Gcdanga. Roecoe in Tram, of Linn. 3oo. 8. S45, 

A NATIVE of the Malay Archipelago. From Sumaira Dr, Charles 
Campbell sent plants to this garden in iSoo; where they flower during 
the hot season ; and ripen their seed, though very rarely, in November. 
The seed vessel is small, obovate, smooth, deep orange red, does not 
open spontaneously, and cannot contain more than two seeds in each cell, 
(that being the number in the germ,) which are three-fourths covered 
with a white aril. To the taste they are bitter, and nauseous. These 
circumstances induce me to believe it to be Humph ins’s plant, but I doubt 
whether any one of Kcenig's Languafs can be referred to this. For the 
same reason I would exclude X/Oureiro’s A. Galatiga. ' 

By the assistance of Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr. Combe, it has been 
found, that the root of this plant is the real Galanga major of our sJiops 
(in London.) i 

alpinia galanga. 

Linqw. fttinPir.' , 

Arab^ KhdKttj^Dj Kfaulltijun;. 

Cufajijaj, Mah3b!uri*'fnch4^ 

Jlistd. Culinj^o, CuJenjin, CuJijan, 
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Carttt ADd Cu!»jtit. 

Malajf. Luijuas. Rcwrif. Lihcooa. Ifoviiatr. 

Thf root of this plant bfln^ iscurtatiml to ho tho Galanga wtajof of the ifrni^gisfSj conforniably 
with wfiit had been said of it by Ron mi us, there is mo doaht of its bwnj lha JChilin^dn of the 
Arabt, tarmfii in flindt Culiryan. In Santtrit it ia cmJled Citl(i 7 \jena according to ona authority 
fthe but Sngniul'Ad ^ikof or swwt scented Ae<frttif m diso J/WAodhdri vackd 

mccordhig to another /jidi'om ttontha (the Uhwnpraca-ttt^ If the first aomc be genuine i'oftierrfj 
which It howBTcr doubtful, the similar names in other Unguages, inclading the i'urojwart tenu 
galanga, must be dipiTeddirectly or mediately from it. JVofc bjf tint Presidtint. 

2, ALriNiA Allugha$. jRoscoe in Trans, of Ltfm, Sor. 8. 34fi, 

Leaves lanceolar, polished. Panicle ierminal. Lip bifid; lobes retuse. 

Capsules vpheri cal, poHshed, (black,) ciic-valved, in an ceded. 
Hetlenia Aflughag. Linn, sp, pi. ed. Wiltd. 1, 4, 

Mala-ingchi-tua. Rkeed. mat. 11, t. 14. 

Taracd. Asiatick Researches^ 4, ^40. 

Tara, or Tarac of the Beugatese.^ 

A NATIVE of Bengal^ and very common. Flowering time the whole 
of the rainy season. Seed ripe in, October and November. - 

ALPIMA ALLUGHA3. 

Aecordiug to Van Ritmtbm, this plant is callod by the Urdhtsanttf Girt Kotinjsns or monnfiin 
ginger. This nutiu » obtriously taken from the Sttnteril Girt a mountmin mud Cutat^jam the Galmn. 
gml, to which indeed the plant li much nearer thna to the ginger. 

It has been descrihod by Sir W, Jones, ttndcr the Stmtertt 'Riwo of Ttfroca, the nnthorlty for 
which I hue been tmmbke todiscorer. The word is iiuleed Santerit} mnd, among other sensei, is 
stated in dictionaries to be the name of m trees a desertpUon which U not rcconcileitble with this 
plmnL Rate the Prerident, 

S. Alpinia mataccemis. Rostoe in Tram, of Linn. Soc. 8. 345, 

Leaves lanceolafj peltolcd, villous iindcrneath, Hacemes terminalj simpie. 
Lip broader than long, obscurely Ibrec-lobcd, ( lateral iobea incurved into 
a lube, ) 

Maranta enalaccemis. Linn, sp, pL ed. Willd. 1. 14. 

Galanga malAcceiisis. Rumph, amb. 5. f. 7J. /. 1. 

R 4 
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A KATivE of Cidttagong; frojn thence introduced into- the botanic gar¬ 
den at Calcutta^ where it flowers in April and May, 

This Is the most stately, and most beautiful of our scitamincoits plants. 
The flowers are particularly large, with the bradles, and exterior border 
of tiic corolla, pure, smooth, lucid white; and the large lip variegated with 
crimson, and yellow. 

4. Alpinia Ra$cot in Tram, of Linn. Soc. 8, 346. 

JLEav<!s lonccolar, fiborl-petialed, polished. Racemes ^terminal, drooping. 
Lip obscurely three-lobed, (lateral tobca incurred into a tube.) Capsules 
splicneat, openiug down the aides. Seeds a few, round; aril white; 
(nectaries square and truncate, )' 

Reneabnia nuians. Atidr. Sot. repos. 5. /, 360. 

Globba nutans. Linn. sp. pL ed. Witld. 1, 153, 

Poora-nag-ehampa of the Hindus.. 

A NATIVE of the interior parts of Bengah From Tiinajpur Dr. Wm, 
Carey sent plants to this garden, where tliey are perfectly at home, pro¬ 
ducing quickly from the same root, numerous, luxuriant stems, of from ^ 
to S feet in length, and as thick as a man^s finger; flower abundantly du¬ 
ring the hot season, (March, April and May,) and the seed ripens in Octo¬ 
ber and November. The seeds possess a small degree of spicy warmth. 
The root is also odorous, and ia sometimes carried to England for Galaji-^ 
ga major. In this the apex of the anther b bifid. Stigma large, with hairy 
callous lips. 

5. AtPiNiA muHca. Jt.. 

Loaves short-pcliuled^ narrow-Ianceolar, polished. Racemes terminal, erect, 
compound. Lip 3-iobed; base spurless. Capsule berried. Seeds numerous, 
angular; aril evsDesceat. 

Found by Mr. W. Roxburgh in the forests of Pn>tre of Walts!' Island^ 
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from tlience introduced into this garden^ where it flowers more or less tlie 
whole year, but chiefly during'the hot season. It is also an elegant spe¬ 
cies, and holds a middle rank between mttam and caicartcta* 

<S. ALPiNia calcarata. Roscoe.in Trans, of Linn. soc. S. 347. 

Leaves narrow-]anceolar, polished, fipikes terminal ereet, compound. Lip 
ovate-oblong, with curled bilobate apex. 

Renealmia cedcarata. Andr, Bat, Repos. G. i, 4^1. 

Fiioirf China it was introduced into this garden in 1799 , where the same 
root quickly produced innumerable stems, of about the thickness of a com¬ 
mon ratan, and about 3 , or 4 . feet long; and in flower more or less the 
whole year, but chiefly in Marcli, and April. 

T. Alpinia Cardaniomujn Jf ' 

Scapes from the bate of tbe stems/ ramous, procumbeut. Lip 3-lobed, 
witli calcarate base. 

Amomuin CarduTnomum. R. Ind, pi, 3. N, 236. 

Amomum rcpc/ts. £inn. sp. pi. ed. IVitld: }, 9; Sonnerai. ^c. 

Etettari. Rheed. ma/. If. /. 4. and 
Cardamouium minus. Pkarm, Loud, and Edinh. 

Ela, one of its nutnerous Sanscrit names. 

Elachi, or Klaichl of the JJfHrfiis, and Bengalese. 

Ailum-ehcdy of the Malabars qn tbat Coast, 

A tfATiVE of the mountainous parts of MdlabaK, where it is found both 
wild, and cultivated. In the latter state, it begins to blossom during the 
first rains, when about 4 years did ; and the ripe fruit is gathered in No¬ 
vember. It continues to bo produdlive till about the seventh year, wlieii 
It is usual to cut it down, and from the roots otlier stems rise, which are 
treated as before. 
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ALPINIA CARDAMO^^fUM. 

Elcttftfl. Rut ED. 

Smr. Fla, Dittvidf, T^tf, Corang;i‘, Upuufiirbi' At, 

^inii. Fi&chi, BUiciu, Ch;*h4l» l4cbi, Q ajr^d ^lictiL 
Be» 5 -. and Or, Eiaicb. 

LdchiaJ. 

Maltib, Gb. Elettui. Ruesd. Ailunt tbei)L Roxu> 

Marhai. Eli,-GiUf&lt'bt ilacfaf. 

Carii, Enri, Eracj, Cbiri^iUwL 
Tihng, Sanjif yilkcci, 

Arab, Kakuliib, J]iL 
Pert. Hil, * 

Twaiorta af.Cardamoms, dcnomtaattid in TarloM Iwigiwgw Jirgt and small, are distiagolsbed fej 
the Uindt naniMof and £/dcAj, or Cardamoms {ttodnced la the east of Uiyidatimn 

nad ^Guzrat, The Sfinstrit synoqyma i,akc tlm fmall sort to bt the prodotUea of UroDiWo or the 
toothem part of the peninsula of hdia. Itis the seed of this p|«,t, which ii a oatire of the mono, 

f M Catieuf, The lar,ge loxt, aeeoriUng to the Saatirit syaoAf ma, ic a prodacfioit 

orTrtfiuli. J^ateby^hcPruideat, ‘ 

8. AipiKtA ^picata. Ji, 

8pikc termiDul, oblong, compscilj imbticated with narrov-lwiceolate 

acute bracts, ' 

A NATIVE of Sumatra, and the smallest of the genus I have yet seen, 
as brought by Mr. W. Roxburgh from Mencoolen to this garden in 
1803, and at the close of the rains of 1808 it blossomed for the first tim^ 
^nd was then only about two feet high. 

10. GLOBBA. 

<im. Char. Ctw-eiiu wHh tnlerior border two-lebed, «r antte. FHament verv 

^ong, curved, base tubular, and winged with a cuneiform lip. Anther double 

(appendicled, or naked.) Capsule cue-celled, Evolved. Seeds many, attached 
tc 3 parietal receptaelcs. ’ 

As Roscoe observes, in his new arrangement of the Scitaminean plants, 
no genus m the whole order is more strongly marked than Globba ; 
though certainly the Linnasan description could never have led to a 
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discovery of the plimts of it'. It is to Dr, Smith, who found the ori¬ 
ginal specimen of Globba marajttlna in the Unnaan, Herbarium^ that we 
are obliged for detedting, and corre6^g this error in hss description of 
the plant, in his Exoiic Botany, The same plant, I had, till this discovery 
was made known, considered to belong to an undescribed genus, which 
I called CoiebrooktJt in honour of our President, whose knowledge of 
botany, and the benefit the science has derived from his help, justly 
entitle him to this distindllon; which by all trite botanists is considered 
the highest reward, and more lasting than eVen a monument of marble 
or brass. And 1 also take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Smith for 
having (in consequence of his discovering, that my Cokbrookia bulbifera, 
was Globba marantina of Linnaus,) transferred tlmt name to another 
new genus of East Indian plants. 

The individuals of this family are all herbateous ; of Tather small size, 
(their stems and inflorescence together rarely exceed three feet in 
height;) aji^d perish down' td the root about the month of November, 
Their ieaves lanceolar, (tapering equally at each end f) or lanceolate, 
(tapering from or near the l»se;) nearly smooth, and tapering into longer 
and finer points than any other of tire order- In all the species here 
noted, the in^orescettce is terminal, except in the last. The prevailing 
colour of the flowers yellow; and the lip, or mng of the filament (as in 
the whole of the order,) the brightest, and most ornamental part. The 
jUament is particularly long, very slender, and much incurved. Anther 
double, variously appendaged, or naked. The style uncommonly slender; 
sometimes it passes along a groove on the inside of the filament to the 
anther; sometiines it takes a straight, and more dire6l course, but ahvays 
passes between its Jobes. The stigma funnelrsbaped, TJte ovah 
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generally fleshy and tuberclcd, i-celled» 3-valved, opening from the apex* 
many,attached to three parietal receptacles, by the intervention of 
a thick, spongy, umbilical cord, resembling a small aril. 

]. Gcoaaa maraalina- Linn, sp. pi. ed. WUld. 1. ibS. 

I/caves lanccolar. Spikes r^rininiif, ^bscssile, strobiliform, bulbifereuf, 
Autbers four-horned. 

G. fnaranffna. Snu'fft's Exot. Eoi. 2. t. 103. and Boscoe in TVaas. of Linn^ 
Soc. 8. 356. 

Lanipiijiim stlvcstre Diin(i$, Sun^ph. amb. b. f. f. 

A NATIVE of the Malay hlandti from Amhoyna it was original introi* 
duced into this garden, where it thrives luxuriantly and flowers during 
the rains, but never produces seed here; though the germ is perfect, with 
many seeds attached to its three parietal receptacles. A small ovate 
bulb is produced in tire bo.sQin of each brafle, and by these the plant is 
more readily propagated, than it could be by seed, 

3. Globba hulhifera, E, 

Sterna bidbiferous. Leiwes oMoag. Racemes terminal, erect, shorter 
than the leaves, buUiifero.us. 

Cunda-puspoo of Uie 

A NATIVE of the vallies among tl^e Northern C/rrar mountains, Flow¬ 
ers during the rains. 

The original description of this species has been lost, and I have only 
my recollection, and an imperfect drawing, to go by in making out the spe^- 
clfic character, 

3. Globba oriicnsis. R. 

Leaves oblong. Panicle terminal. Anthers naked. Capsule verrucose, 
A NATIVE of the moist vallies amongst the Circar mountains, where it 
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blossoms during the Bainy season. Dr. Buchanajj has also found it in 
the Rungpur distria:, and sent plants to this garden, where they blossom 
throughout the rainy season. 

4. Globda tfitra. It, 

Leaves ovate-oblong. Raceme terminal, erect i pedicels tera, three-flowered. 

Anthers witli a membranaceous coronet. 

Hura slammsium. Kanis in Mttz, Ohs, 3, p, 

5. Globba pcndula. R. ^ T I 

Leaves lanceolate.Racemes terminal, compound, greatly longer than the 
IcftTes, pendulous. Anthers bicaJearate, !c 

Found by Mr. W, Roxbukgh, ivild in the forests jof Waits 

Islands 

6. G COB BA radicalis. R, 

Panicle radical. Anthers winged. 

Found by Mr, W. Roxeurqh indigenous in the forests of Chittagong^ 
and from thence introduced into the botanic garden at CaicuUa, wherp it 
flowers from April, to tlte end of June. About the same time the Jierb’ace- 
ous stems, and leaves appear. There is a constant succession of the 
flowers from the extremities of the lengthening branches of the panicle, 
for nearly two months. The whole panicle, peduncles, both common and 
partial, bradtes, and flowers, j[ except the deep, but bright yellow lip or 
lower wing of the filament,) are of a lively blue-purple colour, and lai' 
commonly beautiful. 
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EXPJLAHATION OF THE FIGHRES-^ 


Tab, I. PnftYHiuii eapitittum'. 

Fie. 1. The entire flower^ ^rith the upper part of the tube wlilch suppbrti the inner 
border, laid open, w, a, The calyx. 6, b, b, The segmente of the ex¬ 
terior border of the corolla, c, c, The tffo large segmenta of the inner 
border, and the three inner, e. The anther, f. The stigma. 

S. The germ and s^rtions. All the above magnified. 

3. The ripe capsule, natural aize, 

4. Two thirds of the same with an entire seed in one cell, and a section in the 

other ; natural size. 

5. A vertical section of a seed, Enagnified ; n> the peri sperm : b, the embryo. 

Tab. 2. KjiirpFEaiA pandurdta. 

Fid, I, The cbrolfa, natural sizb. a. The tube, b, h, h. The three segments of 
the exterior border, e, e. The two superior segments of the interior 
bordcTr removed to some little disttance, d, The lower ailment or lip, 
also removed, ti Tim anther and crest. 

2. The germ and transverse section, o. h. The calyx laid open, which expo* 
ses to view the two awl-shaped bodies, which embrace the base of the 
style, c. d. The stigma, natural size, and magnified-. 

S. 3. The two hractes. 

T.tB. 3. CuRcuwA angustifoUa. 

Fio. 1. The calyx laid open, exposing to view the two iComfgeara awl-shaped acafes, 
embracing the base of the style. 

2. The germ and section. 

3, The interior bracte. 
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4. 

5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 


Tio, L 
2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


F(G. I. 

9, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


The atigma. »■' ■ . 'n* r L- .i 

The corolla laid open, a, a. a. The thrae aegmontJi of the exterior bor¬ 
der. hf The superior aegmentaorthe inner border, iri- The Upt or 
lower segment, The calcaratc anther, on iU short filament. 

The capsule, and section. * 

Ohe of'the seeds with its ariLexpanded.'" j : . < 

The above figures arc but a little magnified'. 

Sections of a seed magnified, a. The perisperJU^ i7 The'ViteUus. c. 
The embryo. 

Tan, 4. Amomum acute^Uuau 

The interior bracte, which is here tubular.*’ ' ‘ ^ 

The gernij and transverse section: “ ’ 

The calyx-, laid open. - It" ■ 

The corolla, laid open, ai a, a, Theihree segments of the exterior bor¬ 
der. 6, The lip. a c/ Two conical glands between the base of the 
filament d, and lip bt 

The double anther, and three-lohed cr^t, with tbc'iufuudibtilifonn stig¬ 
ma in the centre. 

Capsule cut transversely, with the upper portion separate. 

A seed, without its gelatinous aril, 

A vertical section of the same, magnified. 

The vitellus, and embryo, removed from their place in the centre of the 
perisperm, still more magnified. • 

Tab. &. ZiKGinxR'CASsumuRAr. 

A back view of a fibwer, with its extenotj and interior braetcs. 

The germ, and section. 

The interior bracte. 

The calix, laid open. 

The corolla, laid open. 

The anther, and hom-shaped beak, or crest. 

The open capsule, natural size. 

One of the seed, and aril^ laid open. ^ 
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9. A verticat flection of a wed, magnified, a The perupernt. b The vitel- 
lufl. e The embryo. 

10. Section of a<^d, after vegetation u « little advanced, 
tioii- . 

Tab. 6, Glo&ba ^rixensis. 

.(H 

Fjo. 1. The corolla removed from the gefn), a, a, a, The three aegmentfl of 
the exterior border, b, h. The two interior, c. The lipj or wing of the 
long flleeder curved filament A. c. The naked nnther, and stigma, f. 
The part ofdbe.ityle proceeding to the anther, in a ptore direct couriej 
til an the groove of the fiLament. 

2. The germ, .and section. — ^ = 

3. The calyx, laid open, 

4. The capsule, and section, natural iIm, 

5. One of the seed, natural si 

^6. Section of the lame, magaified, with'the partial aril thrown back. The 

internal stiuctnre has not yet beep ascertainod, 

. Jji all,, the principal figures arc uniformly of the natural siie of the parfa 
ilelineBted, and aRord a'lcaieto guesfl, how much 4bc other figures are magnified. 
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On the Rosheniah sect, and itsjoiinder Bayezid Ansaki. 


By J. LEYDEN, M. D. 


In the course of some researches relative to the language and literature 
of the AJghdn$t 1 met with atijiccount of an author of that nation, named 
Ba'yezid Ansa ri, which greatly excited n>y curiosity and induced me to 
investigate his hbtoiy, I now submit to the Asiatic Society, the result of 
my enquiries, in the following sketch of his life and opinions. Having 
been the founder of a heredcat sect, which attained a very formidabJe de¬ 
gree of power, and was suppressed with extreme difficulty, hia works have 
been proscribed, and his memory regarded with horror among the greater 
number of the ^fghdnst while the adherents to his sect, who still exist, 
Rre confined to the wildest and most inaccessible districts, concealing their 
books, and their tenets, with equal care. I am informed by Amir- 
Mu^ammed, a native jOf Pai^hdimr, that some of the reputed followers of 
Ba YEziD arc stUI to be found, both In PiffjAdtee/* and Cdiuf, but that they 
are reckoned still more numerous among the wild tribes of the Tusejzii. 
In PaishaTveTf they are supposed to hold secret meetings, by night, at an 
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ancient edifice, with a dome, where Ba'ye^jd formerly resided, and at 
which the pious Moslems, as they pass by the ruins, generally cast stones, 
in token of their abhorrence, accompanied with fervent imprecations and 
curses on the founder. Though from the circumstances mentioned, I have 
not been able to procure any of tile original compositions of Ba'yezid, yet 
1 have met with some pretty copious details of his proceedings, the most 
important of which are contained in the Makhzan^Afghani, a work in the 
Afghan or Pashtii language, and in the celebrated Persimt wrork, named 
the jyabistaTi-i-Mazdhih, composed by Mohsan'I’Fa'ni, From the epithet 
Roshan or the luminous, which Ba'yezio assumed as a title, his followers 
derived the appellation of Roshenian, which literally signifies ilhminati^ 
The Rosheniah sect received its origin in Afghanistan, in that dark, turbu¬ 
lent and sanguinary period, which preceded the accession of Akbar to.the 
throne of India; a period when an extraordinary ferment pervaded the 
minds of men in the east, and when it is difficult to say, whether civil or 
religious matters ^ve^e in the most changeful and uncertain state, TK^Tr 
founder, by birth an Afghan, but of Arab extraction, appears to have Been 
a man of extraordinary natural abilities, and extreme subtlety of genius. 
In Kis early youth he acquired a taiiit of the hmdiliyah lx^rz^y, which, 
at that time, floarlshed in some of the mountainous districts of Khorasaii 
and Mawar->Ql~nahari and in bis character of prophet, he appears to have 
modelled his conduct according to the ideas of that sect, concerning a 
perfect unerring religious guide. Tlie doctrines w'hich he fiwt propagated, 
seem not to have differed essentially from those of the Sdfis; but as he 
proceeded, he diverged wider and wider from the pale of Islam, As his 
sect increased in number and power, it aasirmed a political, as well as a 
religious aspect; and soon made such formidable progress, that, at last, it 
embraced nearly the whole nation of the Afghans, to whom it was almost 
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exclusively confined, Ba'vezid, at first, appears to have advanced no 
pretensions but eloquence, to persULtde men to follow his doctrines; but 
lie no sooner found himself at the head of a fonnirfable party, than he 
asserted his right to conquer, by the sword, those who were deaf to tlie 
persuasions of his eloquence. Established by the ability of its founder, 
ami supported by tire united influence of two powerful principles, a sec¬ 
tarian, and a national spirit, the Rosiieniak sect maintained its'ground, for 
the greater part of a century, daring the most-prosperous period of the 
Moghul government; and flourished, in spite of the most vigorous exer¬ 
tions to suppressit, from the beginning of the reign of Akcar, to that of 
Shah-Jeha'n* 


THE two principal authorities, winch I have followed in the account of 
Ba VEKiD Ans'ar], are of the most opposite description; and have very lit¬ 
tle in common, either in manner or matter, Mohs an i Fa'ni, the author 
of the Diibtstan'-i-Mazdhibi appears to' be almost as favourably inclined 
towards Bayezid, as Akhu'n DEawe'zEH,* the author of the Makhzan 
AJgkdniy is rancorous and hostilev The character of Mohs an i Fa'ni is al¬ 
ready known to orientalists, by the eulogy of the illustrious founder of the 
Asiatic Society; and his account of the Roshtni&h se£l and its founder, 
which is concise, distinct, and luminous, I have closely translated, Ahhu n 
D^ avVE'ZEHj the author “of the Makhzan Afghanit is less known to £«- 
rofeans^ than Mohsani Fa'ni, though a much more celebrated charadler 
in Afghanistan, He is however chiefly famous for his sanility.; for of 
his history, little more is known than what he himself has recorded. He 
was of Tajik origin, and resided chiefly at Banker^ in the country of the 


infitructor, a dbetor ui tticoibgy, is used in AJghanhtan as syno- 

, 1 ** *'''*> * j'^dge, a doclor m lawB, and butli terms are applied 

oudiscrunuiatel/ to a man of learoijig, ' 
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Thejzei. He studied under Said Al! Tirmizi, who resided In Banker* and 
he was a most inveterate opponent of BA'vRaiD Ans'a'rI. The Makiizan 
Afghani, of which )ie is the principal author, is a misceUaneous compilaT 
tion, on the ritual and moral practice of Islam, comjiosed in the Pashiu 
or Afghan language, in a style of measured prose. The texture of the 
work is of a very loose and unconnected nature; so that the diiferent 
chapters, of which it consists* admit pf easy transposition; a ciroum- 
stance w'hi(;h has given rise to great diversity of arrangement and variety 
of readings. The .Makkxan Afghani has long been popular among the 

m 

Afghans, and chiefly among those classes, who are by no means curious 
witii respect to style and arrangement. Hence, though the pradiice of 
writing is by no means common or general among the Afghans, not even 
among those persons who are well versed in the language* and skilled 
in the dodlrines of Islam, yet such diversity of readings has arisen In this 
work* that almost every copy differs widely from anotlier* and the omission* 
or transposition of the chapters, seems to depend entirely on the pleasure 
of the transcriber. Of this work, the narrative concerning Ba'yezid Ak- 
sa Ri, forms a part, and is composed in the Pashtii language. Some copies, 
besides the PashLa relation, contain a similar narrative of the same trans- 
adlions, in the Persian language, composed in a very crude and inelegant 
style. With the addition of some trivial fa6ls, and the omission of others. 
It coincides in general with the Pashta account. Ha ving, by the zeal and 
friendly exertions oT Brigadier General Malcolm, procured several copies 
of this work, I have carefully collated the text, as the basis of the following 
narrative* in which I have retained as much as possible of the peculiar co¬ 
louring and manner of the original; supplying, from native authorities, 
those local and historical elucidations which the subject seemed to require, 
Akho w Derwe zeh* author of the Makhzan Afghani, omits no opportunity 
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of alliiding to his contest with Ba yezid Ans'a'ri, and always tnentions his 
own success, with the utmost self-complacency. ** A certain person, says 
he ” who arrogated to himself the name of Pir-i-Roshan* (the father of 
light') but to whom I gave the more appropriate name of Pir-i-Ta rIc 
( the father of darkness) lately circulated among the Tusefzei and other 
Afghan tribes, certain poems in the Afghan language, pregnant with 
wicked and impious doetrines, savouring of the heretical tenets of the 
M^tazaluh and Rd/iji'seits, and perverting the meaning of many sacred 
texts. In opposition to this infidel, ! also composed a variety of poems, 
in the .Afghan language, exhibiting the true and orthodox explanations 
of the passages which the lieretic had perverted *, and I finally succeeded m 
turning away many from his pernicious dodlrines. In short, had i 
been for my exertions, not a Moslem had, at this day, remained among 
the Tusefzei ”’— Among the Afghan tribes, Akhu'K Derwe'zeh Baba, as 
he is generally denominated, is commonly reckoned the father of Pashtd 
composition, and the first author who employed in his works the Afghan 
languaget yet, from this and other notices, it appears clearly that he was 
preceded in this department by Bayezid Ans'ari, the elegance and 
beauty of whose style he praises, while he condemns his erroneous opin¬ 
ions, Ba'yeeid Aks a'ri may therefore be regarded as the fimt author 
who composed in the Pashtii or Afghan language. The following is the 
detail of his history:— 

Ik the distria of Cdnigurjm, on the borders of Kandahar, there lived, 
among the Afghans of the tribe of Vumud\ a person named Abou llah, 
who was a learned and religious man, spring of learned and re g" 


• Pi,, 1 . V1«1 Ud.»i«n,, I« d™,i,a ,ruUu.i hto, 

or^r, TUe prior of & Catkolk rauuasOiry would receive tin* appcUAlwn m Persia 
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parents, foF both he and his father were of tlie class of VUma, He had 
a son named Ba'yezio, whom he carefully instrudled in learning, ini¬ 
tiated in the prafliee of the faith, and the exercise of devotion, and com- 
ihunicated to him tiie proliibitions of the law. When this young man had 
jnadesemie progress in learning, his mind became intoxicated with varuty, 
he deserted science for traffic, and took to tiie profession of a travelling 
dealer in. horses, which he followed some time, for the sake of worldly 
gain. One time, as he was conveying two horses from Samarkaiid to 
Hindustmf. he happened to tarry for some time in the dlstridt of Calinjir. 
There he fell in with a person of the name of Mulla Sulima'i?, who 
was of Malktd or irreligious se<5l; and becoming attached to his so¬ 
ciety, he frequented it, till he imbibed his irreligious notions and impi¬ 
ous principles. On the return of BA'vEn'o to Cdniguram^ these principles 
soon began.to display themselves; he began to eflfedt the manners of a soli¬ 
tary recluse, and in a short time retired to a cell, which he had formed, in 
the solitude of the mountains. But,, that his objedt was not merely soli¬ 
tude, appeared,, from< the manner in which he was accustomed to address 
his visitorsv ** Enter into this recess, fix your minds in profound medita¬ 
tion, and within it you will see God/' But, as a Propltet has generally no 
honour in his own country, Ba'yezid c^uickly perceived that this was the 
most inauspicious place that he could iiave chosen,, for the propagation of 
his opinions. The Moslems of the vicinity, alarmed at his pretensions, re¬ 
ported his proceedings to his father Abdullah, who in virtue of his pater¬ 
nal authority, seized a long sword, and, without delay, repairing to the cell 
which his son had chosen, without many questions, wounded him severely, 
and did not quit him, till he had exadted of him a solemn promise, to re¬ 
nounce his errors, and perform the usual adls of devotion, according to the 
law and pradticc of as long as he lived, Ba'yezid, assailed in tins 
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attnimary manner, by bis owh father, found Vtnec$ssary to temporize; hut 
tio<sooner had he recovered from the wound, which he had received, than 
he broke the promise«Avhich had been exacted from him, and abandoning 
Cani^urjw, his native country, retired to the region of J^ingarhdr^ where 
he took up hi$ residence in the house of the cliief, Sultan Ah meo, in the 

^ 1 i L. 

^tri6l belonging of the tribes of Mohmund and Kftugi- 

NiNCARtiA'n is the name of an extensive tra^ of oountry in 
mstaHi which is waiercd by lune mountain, streams, which f^ 11 into the 
TWtT Qf JeldUhad, The name is by some a Hedged to be a corruption 
of the term nek^atfhar, the pure streams? by otliers it U reckoned a 
corruption of n&tv nekdr, the nine streams. The coantry of N^ngarhar 
is irregular and uneven of surface, though it has- not any very high 
TOOuntaitis. It is about 90 twles in length from East to West, extending 
from Batikdt to Surkhdb. In breadth it extends from Caggah or Ctyjah, 
To the river of Lugkntdn, a distance of nearly 30 miles. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Afghans and Tdjta, The antient capital of this country was 
Adimrhpar; but as that eity was of difficult access and situated at a dis¬ 
tance from the chief river, itlie town of Jeldldbadwi& founded, on the 
■great route from Kiuduhjr to Csbui and PuishiiTvet, The Ajghd^s 
who occupy ^ingarhdrt are chiefly of die tribes of Mohmand^ Khugiani, 
^nd War jgxei. Of these the tribe of AfoAwiUHe/r which is divided into 
two branches, tke Tarakxei and the Bdexei, are the most numerous 
and powerful. Of this tribe, Sultan Ah med, the prote<5lor of B.v'yezid, 
, appears to have been the chief; and he was highly pleased with the 
learning and abilities of the fugitive. As the Afghans have always been 
more addicted to martial exercises and rapine, than to either learning or 
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religion, he appears to have encountered few olistacles in gaining the 
confidence of the ruler; and would probably have succeeded cfiually wellr 
with the tribe of MQh 7 rta}idy had it not beeti for die-second .class of iuha*! 
bitants, termed rffyfr. " n: 

The term Tdjic, in the language, is said to sigiiify a peasajit; 

but is generally applied by tlie ]^Toghuls to the natives of 'W'ho ard 
neither of ,drti6 nor Moghul extradlion, -In the term DegdU f 

which is said *10 be a corruption of Seixhdn, ■oillagvrs or tountry peoptf, is 
used to denote the same nation or race:* It m^diowever, certain, that the 
terms TajiC and Ddgitn are general ?appelktions given to the peasants or 
cultivators of the ground, hy the more ferocious and hardy tribes, who 
dive by war and pasturage in -and Monoiif-ot-noJiQri countries, 

-which like the greater part of'modern Persia and Asiatic Turkey, exhibit 
a singular contrast of manners and inhabitants, in the same territory^ 

• betw'een the tribes which follow the pastoral and agricultural raodesNjf life. 

This mixture of races has continued, with little variation, from the, earliest 
■period of in these countries; and prevails in every, country, where the 

Moghul or Turkman tribes liave been able to maintain their footing* The 
Tdjic of great and little Buchorta resemble the peasants of Asia Minor, 
^gypt and modern Persia, in almost every point of view, which concerns 
their civil or political situation. More ch/ilixed, polished and intelligent 
than the fierce nomadic pastoral tribes, which rove through the country, 
and hold the plains in a state of oppressive vassalage ; or the rude and 

■ T— 'i ■ ■ [ ■ ' ! L, ■> i).lj i ■, M . i> ■ —T 

* At^QTdlng to ike Farli/iifg Ibrshm Shafii^ U applied to all ^ho are not 

arul cotwfqtiFHdj, in iIiib 5 ien«“j it may ins conbideri'd ns equivalent to 
^dcictlj on the uulliurily of ^fiAti a ii-eu-din Ciai^iA k 1| that U isoiao applied to the Turh^ 
tribes^ Toiir iiml Ttwlc arc albo fi^id ku he forhis of flio banic 'wordi and are applied to the 

• ^eeecnciaiktfi of have altaiaed tcimiiencc lA term Dekhun b 

applit’tl to the ujliabiUuts of ^orVantp 
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hardy, btit ignorant mountaineers, who, protcdled by;their natural fast¬ 
nesses, have been able to brave the tempests of war, whulhlihay? 
swept like a whirlwind the plains of Asia; the Tdjic are d^tlnguisbed 
every where by superior industry, and often engross the little cl® 
which is to be found in the country. The Tdjtc extend, from .the motmtt 
tains of Oieidr in Cashgar^ as far as and lia/M;'arvd generaUy , 

speaking, wherever the soil is more than usually fertile, or displays traces 
of superior cultivation, there may the habitations of-the Tejic. be traced. 
In the mountains of Q^tdr^ and where the country is naturally strong, the 
Tdjtc live in a state of independence, under their own chiefs,, but for the 
most part, they are subjedl to the AJjghdfif Xuikotsflf ot VsibfC tribes^ 
among whom they reside, and to whom they are bound to pay a certain 
proportion of the produce of their grounds, which often amounts to an 
half, a third, or a fourth part, according to the nature of the soil, besides 
furnishing a certain quota of armed men. The races of Xdjtc are very 
numerous, and they are distinguished from each other by various charac¬ 
teristics. Some affedt to derive their origin from the Arabs, while others 
are reckoned of Moghul cxtraflion; but no doubt can possibly be enter¬ 
tained that they arc of a very mixed origin, considered as a people, and 
•though generally of peaceable and industrious habits, in some distrl£ls, 
such as Cashgar and Khofeiit they are distinguished for their valour, and 
martial prowess. Though the great mass of the Tdjics are industrious 
cultivators, yet various tribes of roving and unsettled habits, and unceHain 
lOrigin, are commonly comprehended under the same general denomina¬ 
tion. Thus the roving tribes of Sidibdi, and Tukbdi, o{ CaidJigi and 

Ibrjnciii, Kdkshdl, and Khwajih Khtssn, of Mucrcxii THburji, Bahsudt, 
Jrab^GaUhban, Tufac-andax, and several others, are generally included 
^tinder the name of TdJic. It is difScult to determine when, the term 
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Tffjh («ine into use, but it appears to be of Bome antiquity, as it 

h. 

a iby StfBRtF-ED-Din Ali Yn^oi, vtho uses it in contradis- 

tmdtkW'fb''etiPe ftrin Tun, in his account of the wars of Tdimar in the 

m6bntainoas region of Cator, Eitierging occasionally from obscurity, 

* 

this riice have produced many princes and great men, and arc fond of 
ctiutiierating the learned and religious charaftcrs which have arisen 
atribri^ them. Spread oVer a vast extent of country, 'they use a variety 
of languages, but in gehetal they employ Perstt, Turdt or Pashtii, and 
sometimes B<irki, Lti^limdni, and CashgaH. It was this rate which first 
bpfposcd the propa^tion of Ba'vezid's principles and tenets, and afier- 
Vir’drds funilshed his rtrost formidable opponent, 

WfiEJt Ba'yezid took up his residence in Ningarhdr, he assumed the 
character of a Mufla; and being of an acute genius, and sharp wit, as far 
as regards the wisdom of this world , though forgetful of the wisdom of the 
world which is to come, he for some time met with considerable success, 
especially among the Afghans, But the tribes of Tff/fr, in J^*'Ingarkiir, 
were soon startled by the extravagance of his opinions ; and being fend 6f 
learning, and well versed in the dodlfines of the Sonfta, oe tradition, they 
opposed such a serious resistance to his novelties, that he quickly deter¬ 
mined to abandon ^ingarhdr, and to choose a more favourable scene of 
a6Uon. 

Few of the tribes were at this period more ignorant than the 

-Wasdri of among whom Ba'yezid had been bred. They have 

long possessed an extensive tra€l: of strong hill-country, and are ferocious 
robbers I white their rudieness is so notorious among the neighbouring 
i Afghans, that they are proverbially said, to be ignorant of every thing, but 
to live, cat, and die, like brute beasts. They however, conjoined with their 
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ignorance, an equal degree of bigotry, and aversion to every species of 
religious innovation. The tribe of fFaziri were particularly distinguished 
by their detestation of the Hindus; and perhaps the knowledge that Ba'y- 
Ezlo had acquired his religious opinions in the Penjah, might co-operate 
in causing his want of success, as urell as the circumstance of his having 
been a native of the country, and bred among them. 

On leaving J^ingarhdr, BA yEzio proceeded to Pokkiatikkdi or Afghd-- 
ntstdn proper, and took up his residence among the Afghans of Gharihcir 
who reside in the vicinity of Paishdwerj towards the N, E, of that city. 
The Gkarikcl Afghans^ who are of the tribe Khalit^ were in a great mea¬ 
sure devoid of learning, and even of that species of theological know¬ 
ledge, which the Moslems often cultivate, almost to the exclusion of every 
other. The artful impostor had little difficulty, in seducing to his purposes, 
men of this rude and simple charadler. He announced himself as a Pcs/i- 
wa or religious leader, and Pir or spiritual guide; he informed them that 
no one but an able and [wrfedt religious instruSor could display the true 
way of God; and that no person could be approv^ed of God, who did not 
chuse for himself a religious instructor, “ Now therefore" said he, “ come 
unto me, that I may bring you unto God ; for the holy Koran directs you 
to seek after the divine union, and it is only through the intervention of a 
•perfect Pfr, that this union can be accomplished." The simple and ig¬ 
norant Afghans took his assertions for truth ; not knowing, says my 
author, that in the Commentaries of Ba’‘iz a'wi, the union mentioned in 
this text, is explained, as denoting the performance of religious duty, and 
the avoiding of sin. Moreover it is said, that except in conformity to the 
■words of the prophet, there is no patli towards God. 

** Tuts apostate" continues Akhu'n-Derwe'zeh ” composed many Re~ 
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s^leJis or treatises concerning the character of Ftr; and not only per¬ 
verted and confounded the meaning of many sacred texts, but forged,. 
m'the name of the prophet, numerous interpolations of the Hadi's' or 
traditions;-and as there was then, no person in Afghanistan, perfectly in- 
Etructod in learning, and the principles of the Mosiem faith, and able to- 
expose bis errors, these interpolations were received without contradic¬ 
tion, and wer-e oven accredited, by many who had the character of learned 
men." Ba'yzzio being of a keen, crafty and versatile genius, as became, 
the precursor (pfshrd) oi Satan, had. great skill in discovering the in¬ 
clinations of men, and great facility in atsomodatlng himself to their dis¬ 
positions, When .he perceived that a person was strongly attached to the. 
Stifridt or law, he concealed liimself under the cloak of the law, in orderr 
to, gain his confidence ; that by his learning, and plausible reasoning, he, 
might, with the greater facility, seduce him from the faith. When he had, 
gained his confidence^ and caught him in his toils, he imposed on him,* 
such grievous and. heavy burdens, such severe devotional exercises, accor¬ 
ding to the law, as could not fail to canker Itis mind w'ith disgust and, 
aversion. Having thus perverted the purpose of the law, he signified to. 
him, that no person without renouncing the Sheridt or law, could attain, 
the tan'kat or means of perfection, but that those who were perfect m the, 
law, might afterwards safely lay aside iw<f/ws severities. The accursed. 
Ba'vezid, says AiCHu'K-DEawE'zEH, in order to disgust bis followers with, 
the practice of the letter of the law,, among, other, things, affected great, 
striemess in performing the regular J^amdz, or recitation of prayers; and,, 
instead of requiring, the recitation of the TjjAfA, or-names of the divine at-- 
tributes, in the postures termed Rucud (.with, the hands on the knees) and, 
sajud, (the act of prostration) three times, as is commonly done, he 
required twenty-, tliirty,or forty repetitions of the act. Yet at the same- 
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tithe, says this author, it is a certain fact, that he neglected to perform- 
the neccessary wazUi e** ablution ; which' proves that his J^amdz was 
without divine efficacy^ and only a popular deception. When by such' 
means, he had rendered his followers ripe for renouncing the Ske/'iutf he 
proposed to them, such apologues os the following,, 

** A SLAVE who takes up a bad of wood> and knows mot the master to^ 
whom he is to bear his burden, must forever carry his load on his head, and 
suffer lasting distress and misery ;^but he who knows his; master, knows, 
where to deposit his load, and quickly relieves himself from-his burden. 
Therefore come naw, O-disciplel and learn.to. know-the? creator of the- 
world, and having already perfecled thyself in the law/ throw down the. 
authority of the ordinances from thy headi' 

Tn the same manner, he announced to them, that in order To arrive at’ 
the Hak’ik'at snd mdnfat, or thejrue and intellectual knowlege of Goo, 
they must first renounce the Xarikat or means of spiritual progress; and' 
thus he seduced the ignorant peasants into infidelity, atfld, for an infidel; 
says our author, there is no patii towards Goo. After hdving thus chilled^ 
the religious zeal of his disciples, jrespccting the extemdl ordinances, he' 
gradually ^explained to them his own' doctrines, and initiated'them in his^ 
principles, by a variety of gradations, not unlike the modern’ iliuminatism’ 
of the German and French philosophersi HiS mystic doctrines were gra-- 
dilated into eight degrees of knowledge, each-of which was termed- 
Zekerf and his disciples were, in the same manner, arranged in eight- 
classes, which he denominated Khiiivat ; ■ and when once a person entered 
on his degrees, says Akhu'w-Derwb'zeh, adieu forever to»tlte doctrines of 
the law. 
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HircM pok hn sAwft pu %eket, 

O mashgui ba &hoh pa fekeTt 
Ke hir h'a dini sir'ei vo^ 

Ebadet ha^i nur 7tSker,"f 

WhosocTcr comprehcflded Ilia formulaiics^ 

Or wickedly paid attention to thera^ 

However religioua he might be, 

Perfomicd again no other worsliip, 

“ Thou fool," said he, now that thou hast attained God, why shouldst 
thou perform any farther worship or.religious duty ? Thou hast performed 
obedience to the law, in order to ac<]ulre a knowledge of the excellence 
of God, and to become acquainted with his goodness'; but now, my 
friend, since thou iiast attained this knowledge, leave off the performance 
of a duty, which! has been com pleated. That knowledge which thou hast 
received, is the knowledge of the spirit of .God. The spirit of God is na¬ 
ture ; and visible forms, or bodies, are his qualities." “ Thus," says Akhd h 
Derwe ZEH, " ht asserted that the.breath of life is God himself, and let 
the faithful be assured that -such a doctrine is only credited by infidels, 
unbelievers, and'Tog/s t* * for God himself, is not to be comprehended, by 
the understanding of either mortal man or Jin. (genie) Besides it is ex¬ 
pressly stated im the fundamental books of religion, that whoever asserts 
the Shtridt and hak ikat, the exoteric and esoleric doctrines of the law, to be 
at variai'i^, is as infidel. Such an assertion is, in itself, impious; for it is 
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mamtaining before all mankind, that besides the law, there is some other 
access unto God ; now it is indubitable, that besides the path of the Shendt 
■«r law, there is no access unto God." 

Ba yezId composed for his disciples, when they had entered on his dif¬ 
ferent degrees of religious exercise, formularies of instruction, which 
^^e^e delivered in his own name, and not in the name of God Almighty ; 
and these were eight in number, adapted to tlie different degrees or classes, 
into which his followers were divided. To the Afghans he delivered his 
instructions, by means of treatises composed in the A/ghm language; to 
the Hindus/m the Hindi; and to the Persians in the Persk language; and 
such w'as the singular versatility ofhis genius, that his writings in all these 
languages, are admitted even by his enemies, to have been composed in 
the most alluring and attractive style. When his disciples had reached the 
eighth mysde degree of devotion, he informed them that they had now at¬ 
tained perfe6lion, and had nothing further to do with the ordinances, or pro¬ 
hibitions of the law. He now informed them, that they might eat of what 
they pleased, whether lawful or prohibited; and though he liad stated in a 
prior Resdieh or treatise, ** that no food should be eaten but what is lawful," 
yet this he now explained away, by declaring “ that it was unlawful to eat 
what was obtained by dint of request or beggary, but that whatsoever w'as 
acquired by violence, robbery or the edge of the scymiter, was lawful," 
Now his purpose m the prohibition of beggary, adds Akhu'n-Derwe'zeh, 
was to compel his followers to collect themselves into a body, and to ac¬ 
custom them to procure their subsistence, by robbery and depredation. 
This observation is undoubtedly justified by the historical fact; for no 
sooner had he accustomed his followers to the use of arms, than he took up 
his residence in the steep mountains of Afghanistan^ plundered merciiants, 
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levied contributions, propagated Ins dofilrines by force of armsTj massacred 
the learned who opposed him, and-soon extended his pow'er so much as to 
strike even princes with terror. Ba'ybzid was now followed by great 
multitudes both, of men and women, who revered him as a prophet, and 
divine teacher. It is said, however, that his most ardent votaries.wcre the 
ffcmale sex, who, says our author, are a sex naturally prone to pleasure, and 
addicted to voluptuousness. These females, the crafty impostor employed 
as lures, toiseduce the young men of the Afghan tribes, whom this Tajtjc 
pronounces, a race extremely prone to be led hy the inclination of women : 
now he that trusts to a woman, his eyes are dazzled, so that he sees dou¬ 
ble, and as the prophet observes, “ there is.no fitter sovereign, for such a.i 
people, than a woman.”*—IH'the first stages of their initiation, the young 
men and young women were classed .separately, and had'separate hours- 
allotted for religious i^stru^^ion. As they, advanced in illumination, 
however, these restrifllons were removed,, and he suffered, them to mix 
again in promiscuous assemblies, forgetting, says Akhu'n Derwe^zeii, that 
young women are fire, and youngs men like cotton. In these public 
assemblies^ liis followers amused themselves with the recitation of poems ■ 
and narrative stories; with singing, dancing, and clapping their hands in- 
tumultuous acclamation. Tarn informed, by Amir Mu.h ammed, of Pfisha- 
weTf that in the traditions of that distri^f, Ba yezio and (its followers, are 
accused of pratflisitig the abominations of the uiichaste se6l, termed 
Cheragh-cusk; but had this been the case, it is probable iliat the animad¬ 
versions of Akho'n Derwe'zejl* would, have been still more severe; for 

Tlioiie \¥h<jcti rue to attend HVrEiilij were lir^t of alt onlered to seal I hem selves^ men 
and woinen^ proniLfiCUDUziiLy; a practice says Aitiiu s DanwK ateH, wbich kd to great escesM,, 
by ill naming I heir (lioiigh it increaseiJ the niirober of hia disciple!!!^ When they 

eu(ejt:ii on a COM rshC of devotional excrciscsj the sexes were ^paraletlf but Iticfy were again: 
permitted ta mix in prombenous af(cf tiicy >ve£C butiatod^ 
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he seems chiefly to bis me the imprudence of mixed assemblies, in his stric¬ 
tures on the subject 

Ba'yezjd haviiijr no\Y matured His plans, exhibited to his disciples a 
book which he had composed, entitled Kheirai Bfan (Thi excellence of 
explanation) which he pretended to have received by inspiration, like 
another Koran. He also composed, from lime to time, a variety of 
Resdlehs .or treatises, concerning the fundamental principles and doctrines 
of his sect. One of rite crafty devices which he practised in these treatises 
was to introduce many sententious maxims, and brilliant passages, which 
had no obvious heterodox tendency; but which, by their force and beauty 
produced a deep impression on the simple reader; w'hile none but those 
who were deeply versed in theological science, could discover their real 
drift. TlniSj in’ one of his latter' Resdlehs he asserts, that whatever 
exist® in form, is the mirror of divinity; whatever is heard or seen, is 
God, who alone exists ; while the material world is nothing but thought 
or idea; The Loan preserve the faithful, says Akhu'N Derwe'zeh, from 
such an mlidel as this! BaVbxid was fond of introddeing into his composi¬ 
tions, philosophical ideas, and principles maintained by the S'iifi sect. He 
asserts, in one passage, that nothing exists, except God, and that besides 
the beings of God, there is no other being in existence. God, says he, re¬ 
mains concealed in the human nature, like salt in.water, or grain in the 
plant; and he is the same in all his creatures, and the soul of all.* He 
that is a true believer, wQl not be the death of the meanest insect, for the 
giver of life is its fosterer, and thou art not answerable for its subsistence. 

• MCtrifnt accoTtlijig to consiiitcd in livings Eouts to be (Ion; tlie 

sail) hp, is Rsence, and hoj|y ts (jiialtlj, ami tti;i9 lie nccliourd llic brealli of lift*, 
rfovr let the faiihrnl be a^sui^J, (tat thU is only tlie opinion of it/o/Afdr, Cn/fri, aod. 

Aumfii Dzbi^e'zed, 
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Harm tlierefore no being, and cut not down tiic tender shoots of existence ; 
form a true notion of the divinity, and regard the eighteen thousand races 
of beings, as your own body. These positions differ little from those of the 
S*uJiXi but the most remarkable tiling is the inference, which he deduc¬ 
ed from the doctrine of the sole existence of the divine nature. “ Since 
nothing exists but God, what meaning can be assigned to such words as 
riglit and wrong, good and bad, excepting that every man should impli¬ 
citly obey his Pfr, or religious instructor ?" *' Behold now," added he, “ I 
am bath your God, and your prophet. There is, therefore, nothing which 
you can do, so meritorious, as to obey my commands. If yon fulfil my 
commands, 1 will, after death, restore you in the form of man ; and, if not, 
you shall be reproduced m the forms of hogs and bears : but those who 
obstinately disobey my commands shall be utterly annihilated." Thus it 
appears that he maintained the doctrine of transmigration. . ^ 

BA-yez in, in consequence of the double character of deity and,prophet 
which he had assumed, now’ caused two signets to be formed, which'be 
emidoyed in this two-fold capacity. On the first; which he em¬ 

ployed in his divine capacity, was the following inscription.; 

Sahhanaca al mate it hart 
Juda eard alcjti-i-nbri az ndt-t 
JiJ'rsei'D 

'Glory Ic thci>, the K Itig, the creator, 

Who hast distinguished the world of light, from iliat of fire, 
Ba'ieki'd An'sa^rt. 
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The word ndr, iight/in tills passage alludes to the name of his sect, 
Roshefuah, the eniighteued; wlionr he represents as separated from the 
race of Jin and demons, who arc sprung from fire, and from unbelievers, 
who are devoted to fire. 

Oh the other signet^ which he employed in his capacity of propliet, was 

the following inscription*: 

* 

Byymi'o miskirt The humble BA'rEZi'o, 

Ihi dial The guide of those who err. 

These signetSf says Akhu'h DEawEZEH, are stUl preserved,and employ¬ 
ed by his successors, who use no other personal signets^ but sdy, '* We 
are one with Ba yezid, and the seif-same spirit,” 

After hazarding so striking an innovationr with success, it was not 
probable* that he would hesitate at any thing of inferior importance. He is, 
accordingly, said, to have dented the Moslem doctrine of the bridge of 
dread, or S irdt^ over which'mortals are believed to pass into Paradise t 
he set aside the doctrines of the . resurrection, and final judgment;; 
and pronounced prosperity to be Paradise, and adversity Hell. This 
cotintenaitcs the assertion, tiiat in his higher degrees of illmnination, he 
totally denijJ tlie dof.l’rihe'of a future state, and dire<5led his most perfect 
disciples, to follow their pleasures without reserve, and gratify their in¬ 
clinations without scruple* Certain it is, however, that he inculcated with 
great success, on the rude ^tjghansj Avho were his followers, an absolute 
right to dispose of thedives arid properttes^of all who did not adhere to his 
se^, T his principle is alluded to, in the following crude Pasfttu verses of 
Akh'un Derwe'zeh. ■ . ' : ;r ' ■ . 
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da vk tiatjaranu ta vdj/eU bt pcrwah 
l^fur dlem T!(ir^d mit j-da di dw agah noih' lasdh 
Da Uiur mal di ipi-candipa miraf -^arcsbU 
Sir mal ow nckahuna ye ja^iz partOBi diaa* 

On anotljw occasion, he sale!, *' Come mj friends, be of good clieer, 

AM fhe rest of the world are like unto tlie dead; 

Thev are not apprized of the value of ihe breath otJjfc; 

The inheritance of the wealth of the dead, devolves upon the living. 

Their persons, wealth, and wives, are tlierefore yours, by right." 

The same saitinicnt is expressed In the following passage: 

Palchcr hayi hei da tru rmbel Iqb kaaei paturah aiyarmo 
Da nor a aUm bixaaahdt 6 b ser prekavoi da hezmta 
Kch her so vam dztzan di sir yi prekanei be dranga 
Jildt ravaar'd k'alfU de n»r tfiftnakatiT'e nangaf 

Come then, my friends, said he. at last, day hold the sahre. 

The whole world is devoid of life, .auute off the heads of the lifolen. 

Though they should be your own frieBda, anaite off their heads, without ddaj, 
Seize on their wealth, it is your own hy right : no other respectys due to ihem. 

, ^ _ , „ |,-„T-| 1 -ir- ■ ' — ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ - 1 ■ Mm i a 
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Ba'^bzid commencing with the of Gharihcl, had now gained 

over and -perverted the whole tribe of /c/w/iV, and also obtained foUovvers 
among many of the other itribes of ^fgJidftSf and in partlcuiar ara.oiig 
the M^Imudsei The Mdimudzci are a powerful tribe, who inhabit the 
-distri^ of Ha&him^ary anciently termed and which 

;tp have;fQnned.a p^rt of tlie:coiintry of the ancient Aff^aganij mentioned 
,by PuNiY;^ from whom the Afghans ot the present day , nio;5t probably 
•derive tbejr name. The country of HaslUaagar has an Advantageous 
central sitgatjpn, .in the injddlc of the vast,regionito wbicli,die;n^ime pf 
JPokhtmikhd^ gr AJghdmsU 7 t is generally ; given,.and which . may be rongh- 
ly estimated at ^about looo .miles iti length, and 350. in i breadth. In 
tljfi early Afadmesi . this .region was generally denominated lia^. 
.The dbtrit^of iderives its name, which signifies the fight 

iawnslifpSi from , the.ciglit original isettletaents of i.iihe country, . whig)>*ape 
^opposed to correspond to the eight followingdistricts, \v^Ndjff .jSh€h(rMH~ 
Cft^rsdd"ii, in.dud]ng Fdrang and Hri'dr. s^tRizzAr. 4. 

A 

■ iH. Xutmgzci, G.^Oimrzfi. j. Sherpdi. B. Tanggfh gt BarkAzei. Tite 
.region of Hashtnagar Is uaiversally reckoned by the Afghans, (he 
place of dieir original . settlejnent in Afghanistan. The tribe of the 
Mahmudzei, says Akhu.n DEaws'zBH, were at tliis time a very ignorant 
.aevin point of reiigious knowledge, Allurediby the reputation of Ba yezCd, 
oiuinbera of them went 4 o visit jiim, and were seduced by the craft of the 
arch-Apostate 5 and his success was rendered compleat, by the invitation 

1 
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which he received, to take up his residence in the counft^ of Hashtnagar, 
Ba'YEzid was not slow in perceiving the advantages which this situation 
atforded hiin, for pursuing the operations, which he had so successfully be¬ 
gun. He proceeded to Hdsktnagar^ and took up his residence at- Kaledir 
in the distrifl of Omarxiit where he founded a city. Thence he issued cir¬ 
cular letters, in every direftion, addressed both to tlic learned and to the 
ignorant, in the following terms. " Come unto me. for I am a perfect Pfh 
whoever lays hold of the skirt of my garment, shall obtain salvation, and 
whoever docs not, shall utterly perish.*’ He now assumed the appellation 
of Pir Roshan^ which may be rendered ** the father of light,"" and it is 
from this title, that his se<St were termed Roikeniah^ or the enligkttnei. 
■The alarm of the orthodox Modems, was now extreme; they had tam¬ 
pered with the new sect, till it was almost too late to attempt to suppress it by 
force ; Ba ybzjd had firm-ly established his principles among the Afghans^; 
■he increased in' influence, day by dayj and =the country was overrun with 
■infidelity. Many of the most learned of his opponents, had been baffled 
in controversy^ by the profound knowledge, and versatile genius which he 
displayed. If we may credit the authority Of Akhu'k Derwe'zeh, hovi^ 
ever, very different success attended his own exertions, and those of his 
spiritual instruiaor, Saio Ali Tirmizi; who, at tins period resided at 
Batik/r in the territory of-the Tkhf^ti, and was the spiritual guardian 
of the age; the preserver of true religion among the Afghans 
Sheikh of SheilcJis and OulinSf and the scy miter of the Sunnis,-^** Pokh- 
Takkha' was now like night, and knew not its own good from its evil, 
but Said Ali was a light in the midst of darkness. He remembered 
that it is said in the Hadis^ or traditions, “ When any heretic appears 
among the followers of my religion, and there shall be any learned man, 
who is able to confute him, and shall negleil this duty of reproof, may the 
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cur^e oif'GpDt of angels^ ami^of alt the leaamedv be on thei head of that 
learned man^ may every Sun^i^ frbm hi^ evil, have joy." R^coUe6l« 

A 

ing this denun£tation>SAlD Ali Tirhiel determined to oppose the further 
progress of this lieresy, and accompanied by hi^ favorite scholar^ Akhu'n 
D fiatvE ZEtt^ engaged in a controversial dikussion Tvith Ba'yezid. In the 
debates which, followed, the controversy seems to have been chiefly raa- 
nagBd.byAKHu'N Dcrwe'zeh, who confidehtiy claims the vretoTy, and ' 
felicitates'himself greatly for having glwrtg his opponent the name of 
S&‘.Tdrky tlie father of darkness, instead of "the father of light," which • 
he had assumed. “ In several conferences'*" says A(£«u'n DkawE'ZEH, 

“ somehmea accompanied by my revered Pi?, and ebmethnes alone, I 
coveted the Infidel with such disgrace and- confusion,' that he could not 
open his miduth,.iti'my presence,;and I fixed on Mm, brand ©f reprb* 

bation, the epithet of Pir Xj'nc; which htf wiil'cdnfitamly retaini to the ;* 
end >of ' Notwitlistandihg the exukafionr xif. Abhu'n DrMtwE'zEHjt^ 

ifwo judge, of him'by his contposiddnE^ it isidiffioulhto eonsidcr him as a • 
match foit-the^ splendid talents of Ba-yejId r and, by his own confessioni‘* 
his: victories, prodticcdi no efl^ronr the * power of relMf 

gion, and religious^ordinance"'9ays he^ “'is feebTe^wlthodt the*authority^ 
of thfr prince, my exertions were of ■ no» avail*,atlhat tlmo there was nd* 
sovereign of Idiwi tt* cut off :the- head; 6f the iiafidek ^ It^therefore hap¬ 
pened J that whertewff rta^tt-ained any one of the rjgnorant* frOtn ' 

resorfing to him', two others-constaflrtly went iii his stead'-^^ Many men 
he seduced* to damnation, but'the race of the .rf/5|hdnsi.'abovc all others/- 

The proceedings of Ba ye^'d Had-now assumed a serious aspect, and ' 
required the vigorous interposition of the Moghul government. The 
power of the Afghans had' been- recently broken in HindiiStan^ but 
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the * *fierce and untractable mountaineers of Pokhtankhd, scarcely con¬ 
sidered themselves as affected, by the disasters of their countrymen, at a 
distance. TheMoghtUs had occupied Kandahar^ Cdbulf Ghaxnif and a few 
more important posts, but had scarcely attempted to penetrate into 
the deep recesses of the mountains, Mah'san Kha'n Ghazi, an officer 
of great merit, was, at this time, governor of Cdhul, He made a sud¬ 
den irruption into the district of liaskinagaTf and having seized the 
person of Ba'yezii>, conducted him to Cdbul, where he exhibited him 
as a spectacle, to the populace, with his hair shaven, on one side of the 
head, and left untouched on the other,* But the impostor had a genius, 
too fertile in expedients, to be easily disconcerted ; and by dint of artifice, 
he not only extricated himself from this disgraceful situation, hut had the 
address to preserve his^ciiedet unimpaired,among his followers. He affected 
a profound veneration for the Skeridit or exterior ordinances of the law 
boldly denied the charges of innovation ; affirmed that he had constantly' 
conformed to the ritual obseivances of religion^ and asserted thathii opt-^ ' 
nions had been grossly misrepresented by the ignorant and malevcdent/i 
In the discussions which ensued, he defended himself with great vigour i 
and ability, and extorted the admiration of all the learned, “ At laet'^' 
says Akuu N Derwe zek, -**150016 ungodly learned men interceded for 
him, with Mah'san Kha'jt, and he was set at liberty. They did not re¬ 
collect the saying of Abu Sheku^r Selmi; recorded in the TamMd, The 
repentance of a punished infidel is of no effect, he shall certainly be 
put to death,” But, indeed, adds our author, if we attentively regard those 
who pretend to be VUma or learned, it will be obvious, that the greater 

■; :r: .‘■r ' ' ■’••• ’ V >:U -0 ■ 
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• In some Afghan Mss. it issnitl, ihal he rut off bfsnose; but this is probably occasi- 
Gncil by 4 fault nf tli^ !nm5cribt;rj in Suiui^ the lip tbje nOHtji af na 
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part of them are iacapable of distinguishing good from evil, or right from 
wrong.” On this occasion, M ah's an Kha'n is supposed to have acted by 
the advice of his religious instructor, to whom, Ba'yezi o is asserted by 
Akhu'n Derwe zEU,to have given a bribe of three hundred tangas, which. 


lam told, amounts to about six hundred rupees; a sum which seems 
totally dlsproportioiiate to the magnitude of the occasion-^ and which, 
though it may have been given, can scarcely be deemed adequate to efi'ect 
its object. 


BA*^YEzro having effected his release, immediately on his return from 

: nr .'K 

Cdbui, collected Ins disciples, friends and adherents, and retired to the 

iJ ■ J ' j , , li li 

mountainous district of Tdtei. Not regarding himself as sufficiently se¬ 
cure, in this position, he again retreated, and took ^st in the strong and 
inaccessible hill country of Tirah ; a country wTiicli has been conjectured, 
to correspond to the territory of the ancient 'thyfai, or mentioned 

by Arri'an. tarn informed, that there b iii this mountainous range, 
a people named Turi or Tori, who are sometimes improperly confounded 


^i^fh the Totei, The Totei are a division of the Bangash, notorious 
even to the present day, for their attacjiment to the Rosheniaii sect. The 
T«ri on the contrary are rigid followers of tlie ShUfi doctrines. The 
country occupied by the Turi, most probably corresponds to the terri¬ 
tory, of the ancient Thyrari, Tirahys one of the divisions of the Bang- 
ashdi, or districts occupied by the J3angash Clan, which is one of the 
most powerful, numerous, and valiant tribes among the Afghans, This 
tribe occupies the difficult hill country to the south of the mountains of 
Lughmdn, which is about two hundred miles in length, and one hundred 
in breadth, on a rough calculation; The district of Tirah is about one 
hundred and fifty miles in length, extending froni^/pd& to Cohdtt and 
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is djyided into numerous or mounmin-valUes, part o£ which am 

occupied by the tribe J^ridi, and tiae rest, by the Bangash. In this, 
rough and dangerous country, BayeziV being freed from all hazard* 
of a sudden surprize;, immediately set about retrieving hh late disgr^cei, 
and prosecuted] his plans with irtcreased ardour and activity. His sect? 
began to assume a national character, and his, doctrines to- be edtisi^t 
dered as the peculiar religion of the: Afghans; to whom it now stood im 
nearly the same relation, that the religion of Moh ammed originally 
occupied, with respect to the Ambs, His treatment at Cdbul had sunk 
deep, and festered in his mind; and no sooner had he collected hi^ 
hands, than he renewed'his ravages-and depredations with greater fury 
than everslaughtered the Ulema wha opposed him^ without 

mercy; and openly announced, that he would;aboii&hdhe religion of Mu-! 
MAMHED^and substitute his. own im its-, place., His-views expanded-witht 
his power I he determined, no longpr to, confine his operations to Af^, 
ghdmitant ^ndi announced] the design o£ conquering, both. KJiordsan and 
Hindustan. In, the pride of his heart, says Akh'um Dexwe'zeh, he seeraa. 
to have imagjne'd tliat he was Mehedif or at least, that he could perform' 
his office : and he has stated this i^ea in the following passage. 

J^eh Tc ^ard7io mftshwtra Arit 

Hi ba kruputurah da nubi din ba gtialht kr'^u 

Kul hawtr jimna ravenrii ka khodatj^ ghoxard khodai ham ztijam 

Keh nabi ham ratak ^ayei ta ditgJia niwi ghnr'e nii/am 

Kch Jiiefmdi ratah va^i poj* ma khm iior 

Ham hadi da. kkaiaik t/ara bawet kajiei hhyekiiia,* 

^ Ij L j * 

J Iji ^ J < j # j j ^ Lf-y #J*-j 

^ ^ ^ 
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Come my Iri^ridaj satd he^ and I ^rilladTiae you, 

1 wit] lay hand on tho acymiter and destroy the relig;ion of tlie piophct. 

Place your full coaddence in me if you would pteaae God ; 

For I am your God, evea 1 myself; regard me as the Prop-hef, I am hi do 
respect deficient 

Regard me as Mehedi, I am in no respect defectlTO t 
I am the true and sufficient guide: hold this for certaim 


BA'VEzrithad aitnjounced to his followers, that he would levy an army 
and march into Hindustan^ to overthrow the emperor Ac bar ? and such 
was his vanity, and arrogance,.that he‘already began to partition out the 
different provinces of thaempire, among his followers- One of these, to 
whom he consigned DehlUf had the insolence to refuse Jt^ alledging that it 
lay almost desolate. He did not however oonfine himself to empty vaunts, 
but began to levy men with great activity, and to collect horses from every 
quarter. In pursuance of this design, he issued a proclamation, requiring 
all who possessed' horMSrto bring them; and deliver them over to bim^ 
witliout delay; and declaring,that he would pay the owners double prices, 
as soon as he had conquered the-emperor Ac bar, and possessed himself 
of the wealth of Hindustan, This order, however extravagant, he caused 
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to be rigorously enforced, and it fell on the merchants as severely as 
his avowed robberies. 

The Moghuls of Cdbulf when they learned that Ba'yezid was levying 
men, and purchasing horses, on the credit of the wealth of Acbar, pre¬ 
pared to act against him vigorously; but it was necessaiy to proceed with 
caution, as in the mountainous district of Tirah, he could no longer be 
taken by surprise. The Afghans of Tirah, though they had embraced 
the sect of Ba;yezid, and formally classed themselves among his disci¬ 
ples, appear, nevertheless, to have preserved all their friendly habits, and 
connections with the Moghuls, and to have retained a secret partiality for 
the ordinances Of Islam. Ba'yezid, having discovered among them, some 
secret practices with the Moghuls, determined to inflict on them a dreadful 
vengeance, v;hich might liave the effect of deterring others, from following 
tlieir example. But as the mountaineers were brave and courageous, in 
order to acceniplish his design with safety, he practised on them the fol¬ 
lowing stratagem,—After expressii^g some dissatisfaction with their con¬ 
duct, he said," If you-would recover my favour, you must all of you appear 
before me, one by one, with your hands bound, in order that I may myself 
release you." Ba'yezid had practised so many mystical and symbolical 

ceremonies, ^that the rude and simple mountaineers were induced, without 

* 

hesitadon, to comply with his order; and in the blindness of their delusion, 
did as he suggested. They appeared before him, severally, with their 
hands bound ; and three hundred of them, he caused to be put to instant 
death, and kid the district so desolate, that it never returned into the 
possession of the original inhabitants, but passed Into the hands of another 
race of mountaineers. Thus, says Akh un, Derwe'zeh, were the Af~ 
ghdris of Tirfih punished for their apostacy, according to the words of 
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the prophet, « Whosoever shall suffer wickedness and infidcUty to prevail, 
the curse of Goo shall destroy them, and rest on their heads, till the day 
of judgment/* Therefore, God, in his wrath, sent this infidel to tlicm, 
for their utter extermination. 

After the tepible example of Tirak; the whole hill country of the 
Afghans j apostatized to the new heresy, renouncing the Koran and all the 
ordinances of Islam, and practising in their place the rules of the new 
sect. They abandoned the stated public prayers, the prescribed donation 
of alms, and the regular fasts, according to the ordinance of Isldm ; and 
they kept no fast whatsoever, excepting one of ten days, in the beginning 
of spring, which they termed Rdzeh MI, the compleat fast. God preserve 
us all, says Aks un Derwezeh, from such infidelity as his, 

Ba'yezid's projects were now ripe, and with his usual promptitude, 
he attempted to carry them into execution. With a considerable 
force, he descended into the plains of Jftngarhat^, sacked and burnt tlic 
town of Bdroe, which is abo named Bar and Bdfur, and ravaged the 
adjacent districts. As he slowly retired towards the mountains, he was 
pursued by M ah's an Kha'n Gha'zi ; who, by one of the rapid marches, for 
which the Afoghuls were formerly so celebrated, came up with him, and 
made a vigorous attack on his rear, in the vicinity of Tor-rdga. Ba yE2id 
had Impressed his followers, with the belief, that, as soon as he should set 
eyes on M ah's an Kha'n, that chieftain would fall dead from liis horse. 
By such representations, he prevailed on them to stand the Moghul attack 
in the plain; but no sooner did they feel the sharpness of the sabre of Mis r, 
and hear its whizzing stroke descend, than their irregular bands were 
thrown into c^^nfuslon, and by the impetuosity of thd onset of the Moghul 
cavalry, who charged in mass, tliey were quickly dispersed. The pursuit 
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-VV3S continued to the moutitains, and dreadful slaughter was made of the 
fugitives, Ba'yezId himself escaped, on foot, with much difficulty, amid 
the general rout, and made good bis retreat tO‘ HaAtnagar; but the 
extreme fatigue, which he had endured, and tlte distress, which he had 
suffered, from parching thirst, and exposure to the sun, among the hills, 
brought on a fever,* which irritated by chagrin of mind, quickly put a 
period to his existence. He died in the evening, at Shtfpitit in the 
western* part of H.ashtnag<iT ; and thus, says Akhu k Debwe zek, the 
* father of darkness went into night. He was buried in Hashinagarj, 
adds our author, where, that which appears to be his tomb, still re- 
tnains; but^ in reality, it is in hell. Such was the fate of Ba yezid 
Ansa'^ri, whose genius, though subtle and acute, and whose powers 
though great and versatile, seem to have been more of a literary and 
phil'osophical, than of a political or martial cash He was evidently better 
fitted for founding a sect, than an empire; and jet he nearly succeeded 
in accomplishing both. 

TThe system pursued by Ba'yezIo, however, had been too well matured 
by the genius of tltat singular character, to leave no effect behind it. His 
followers were numerous and enthusiastic ; and latterly, his sect by em* 
bracing, in a particular manner, the Afghan nation, has assumed a special 
national character. According, to Akhu'n. Derwe'zeh, he left behind him 
five sons, who had been the prime agents, both in liisdepredations, and In 
his insurrection ; and after the infidel went to hell,, the eldest of these 
assumed his place and character. The five sons of Ba yezid were, 
1, SuEtRH Omar, 2. Nu r-ed-din, g, Kheih-ed-din, 4. Cama l-ed-diw, 


Xlie Afghan jolahf of nrtdcH he died, sntos to be thedisea^ which we tenajuitgle f^rer. 
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jELA*L-RE>-&rtf. Smetkii 0\tAR, the eH^st of these, immediately after 
the decease of his father, ^ras^jcd his sword, and having collected his 
adherents, thus addressed them : ‘‘'Come on my friends, your PiV is not 

A 

dead, but has resigned his place, to his son SHErKH Omar, and conferred on 
him, and his followers, the empire of the ^vhole world/’ The vigour and 
alacrity of this leader, restored the confidence of the sect; and it appears 
that he trod closely in the footsteps of his father, and omitted no means of 
reviving the enthusiasm, which had been damped by the bad fortune and 
death ot Ba y^ei'd. After a year had elapsed, he raised from the grave, 
the body of the accursed father of darkness, and had bis w'hitc bones 
enshrined in an ark, and borne before him in battle, and on all other great 
occasions. To these bones, a species of homage was paid ; and they were 
kissed, and revered as relics, by the sect. " When any great peril shall 

A 

occur," said Sheikh 0.\aAn, “ your Fir shall recover life, and rise to 
* assist U5, and destroy our enemies." Impressed with confidence in this 
singular delusion, the Roshenidh sect recovered new life, and for some 
time their affairs succeeded prosperously. At last, however. Sheikh 
Omar, elated by .success, inconsiderately involved himself in a contest with 
the tribe of Yusefzelt who had long been the staunchest of his adherents'. 

The Tusefzei are the bravest and most powerful of all the tribes, 

and they occupy tlie greater part of the extensive mountainous districts of 
Sewadf BajdtvtTy Banhcry Fanj kofa^ Dadir^ and Checkh Hazdreh. These 
countries are all of great natural strength, and'consist of ranges of lofty 
mountains, divided by vallies which are watered with mountain streams, 
and occasionally intersected- by abrupt precipices. Several of these 
districts arc of considerable estimated extent. SexL'dd is about seventy 
miles in-length,'and forty in>breadth, and contains twenty-five vallies, 

B5 
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each watered by its own stream, Bajdwer, which conta ins eight extensive 
vallies, of which, Rdci^ the largest, is nearly forty miles in length, is reck¬ 
oned still larger than Sevadd, but is only partially possessed by the Tusef- 

t many districts being occupied by the Afo/tfWaJid, Sdpi^ ShiHwdfi and 
Tarcaldni tribes, Banhir is about forty miles in length, and nearly the 
same in breadth- The extent of these districts, however, is not accurately 
known. P^iwy-itor'a contains six vallies or glens, each of which is about 
twenty miles in length ; and the district is roughly estimated at about fifty 
miles in length, and about thirty-five in breadth, Dudet is about forty 
miles in length, and not much inferior in breadth. The original seat 
of the w'as between Cdbui and Ghazni; but deserting this 

district, in the time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, they conquered their pre¬ 
sent possessions from the native princes or Sultans, who boasted to 
be descended from Secander ZuLKARNEm ; as many persons in that 
country still do, and produce in confirmation of this tradition, their 
genealogical tables. These persons form a particular tribe, named 
Secanderi, but nevertheless affect to be of Arabia origin. The countries 
possessed by the ITtistfzei are in general well cultivated, and the tribe is 
very numerous. They have never yielded more than a nominal obedience, 
to any sovereign ; but being divided into a number of distinct clans, with¬ 
out any general fiead, they are much less formidable, than they would 
otherwise be, to their neighbours. 

M. 

The origin of the quarrel between SnEmH Omar and the Tdsefzei, 
who had long been strenuous partisans of his sect, is not clearly explained ; 
but he is asserted to have provoked them by some depredations. The 
warriors'of ^as^/»^VV’however, quickly collected in a body, and assailed 

* i 

Sheikh Omar and his party, so. sharply, at Bora, on the banks of the 
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Sind, that they rotited his adherents, and slew both that chief and lits- 

A 

brother KnEiR-ED-om. They burnt the body of Sheikh Omak to ashee, 
and consumed the shrine of the arch apostate Ba yezid ; and his bones, 
which had been kissed with so much devotion, they seized, and most 
undevoutly threw into the Sind. On tills occasion, Jelal-ed-dik, the 
youngest of tlte five brothers, was also taken prisoner by the Tusefs^i ; 
and Nuk-ed-dih, who escaped, to Hashlnagar^ was slain on. his return by^ 
the Gujarst 

The Gujars of Afghdnisttin, are of the same race as those who occupy 
the mountains of the Fenjdh and upper Hindustan. In some districts they 
are nearly as numerous as the Afghans-, especially in the territories of the 
tribe of Manddr, which form an extensive district, about one hundred 
miles in length and sixty in breadth. Before the reign of Ac bar, all the 
Zemindars of Manddr were of the Gijar race; but the Afghans had 
occupied the mountains, at a still more early period, and descending 
from these, when favorable occasions occurred, they gradually possessed 
themselves of the plains. The Gujars of Afghanistan are still a brave 
people, of pastoral habits, whose w'ealth consists chiefly in cattle, and 
particularly in bu^atoes. They are still numerous, as I am informed, ini' 
the district of Hasklnagar. 

jELA'l-ED-Diii the youngest son of Ba'yesid, says Akh'uh Derwe'zek, 
was now prisoner among the "Fusefxdi : what a pity that he had not been 
slain: the world would not have grieved at his loss ; but travellers, mer¬ 
chants, and holy men would have rejoiced at his destruction. It appears, 
that he had not, as yet, contpleated the sum of his iniquities. The emperor 
Ac BAR was careless of religion, and devoted to pleasure, and a wordly 
mind. As soon as he beard of the transactions which had occurred be- 
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tween l3ie T'amfzei and the sons of Ba'yezid, he issued his mandate to 
that tribe, to deliver up Jela l-ed-din, and his partisans, who had been 
made prisoners, to himself. "When the -slave of darkness entered tlie 
royal presence, he was most graciously received, and as he feigned • sick¬ 
ness, he was desired, after some days, to present himself again, in order to 
receive some mark of ro 3 ’’aI favour. That serpent brocul, however, recom¬ 
pensed his kindness with black ingratitude. Being of a crafty and-versa¬ 
tile disporition, he nianaged matters so skilfully, that he esc^iped from 
jLtfAa/Y, and reached the mountains of T/riiA, before Acbaa was apprized 
of his flight. The genius of Jela'l-ed-dLn, quickly retrieved tJie aflairs 
of, the Rosh^niah se^l, and on every occasion, he displayed a degree of 
energy worthy of his father Ba'yezId, .He soon found himself at the 
head of a nunjerous host, and antioupcin^ himself as emperor of the 
Afghans f or Padshah ^ot PokktankhUf he .called on all the Afghan tribes 
to follow him into Hindustan, <‘.Let the Afghans only attend me, said 
he, and I will soon overthrow the bulwarks of Agi‘a and Sikrei or Lahore/* 
The Afghans coile6led around his banners, but they were vigorously ^ 
opposed by the Moghuls, who occupied Paishaweft and other parts of the 
country; and in its distrajfted state, suflered every species 

of calamit 3 \ Some perished by the ravages of tlie Moghuls, others by the 
attacks of Jela'l-ed-d1n. The Moghuls slew many innocent men, as par- 
tizans of the apostate, and Jela'l-ed-dim made reprisals, and many true 
Afghans suffered death, under the suspicion of being Moghuls or Tdjtcs, 
Thus infidelity brought its own reward, and Pdhht'anhha was alternately 
ravaged by both parties. In these conflidts, CAMA'L-ED-oin, the brother 
of jEEA t-ED'DiiJ, was taken captive by the Moghuls, and afterwards 
died id prison. The perseverance of'jELAX-En-oiN was, however, gaining 

I 

ground, and lih had extended his power considerably beyond that of 'hts 
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father; when, by a sudden assault, he gained possession of Ghasm\ 
Finding hlmdelf nnable to matntsin himself in this position, after sacking 
the city, he was compelled to evacuate it. But as he retired, he was vi- 
gorbusly aiitacked by the Hazdrahf in the vicinity of Gkazniy and perished 
in the con^ifl. 

The Hazdrah are a distinct race from either the Afghans, or the Mog¬ 
huls, though their tribes are much intermixed with these and other races. 
Their original seat is supposed to have been the country between Herat and 
Balkh; buFt their possessions extend much wider, and they occupy a con- 
^derable part of the districts which lie between Ghazni and Kandahar, in 
one direction, and between Maiddn and Balkh in the other. The learned 
Aan't, Fae'el, has stated in the Aytn Achari, that the Hazarah arc of 
Moghul origin, and that they sprang from the remains of an army sent by 
Manou' Khav to the assistance of his brother Hola'kh', But this opinion 
aeemsnot to be founded on any authority ; and the Hazdrah themselvce 
maintain diat they are the original inhabitants of the country. In the 
reign of Acbar, the Hazdrah appear, from the Ayin Aebari, to have 
occupied several extensive districts, in the divisions of both Kandahar, and 
Cdbul, In the division of Kandahar, they occupied the district of Tartn ; 
which, in the military census of the JWbgAixJ empire, is rated at one thou* 
sand five hundred cavalry, and three thousand infantry. The HazdrfthtvibQ 
Mdiddni, also occupied the extensive district of Maiddn, in the division of 
which is rated at two thousand cavalry; and, in conjunction with a 
tribe, they occupied the district of Gh6''hand,m the same division, 
which is rated at three thousand cavaliy, and five thousand infantry. 
From every information that I have been able to procure, relative to the 
Hazdrah, I am inclined to think them of Faklavi extraction. The Pahlarn 
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language is sometiTnes denominated and /fjfifttfiJJ'eiA j and in all 

the dialed of Afghanistan, the change of sh into h is so common, that 
the word may be almost identified with Hazdfah. The Mazavah tribes, 
like those of the Tdjie, seem not to hare embraced the KosA^ttiaA sect; 
but rather to have regarded it with jealousy, both in a religious and 
political point of view. From tlieir uncommon bravery, roaming habits, 
and local situation, they were formidable enemies to the new sect; and 
particularly embarrassed them, by betraying their motions to the JWo^Aw/s, 

A 

After the death of Jela l-ed-dIn, Ah'da d the son of Sheikh Omah, 
seated himself in the chair of infidelity, and propagated the pernicious 
doctrines of the father of darkness; may Goo also destroy him utterly. 
Though the accursed Ba'yezio died, as has been related; thoagh his 
shrine was burnt, and his bones, that bad been kissed, and venerated, 
thrown into the Sind; yet, says Akhu'h Derwe'zem, his followers still 
pretend that his tomb is at Caniguram; and there, evening and morning* 
they perform their devotions. Such are the deceptions which they prao 
tise to seduce believers to destruflion. But let every one who desires 
to avoid the punishment both of this life, and of tiiat which is to come; 
who is anxious to remain steadfast in the faith of Isidnt, and not to 
swerve into infidelity, avoid the Pits of this se6t of darkness, and never 
become ^heir disciple, else he is likely to run the same course. Of a 
truth, all the calamities which. In these latter days, have wasted AJghd^ 
nisian, are to be attributed to these P(ts, and their disciples. May God 
grant, that all the Mosltifts of Pokhtankhd, who retain afle^tion, andattach- 
ment to their may be preserved from infidelity; but the holy 

prophet hath said, that whoever shall associate with infidels and apostates, 
his faith shall perish, and in the day of judgment his face shall be yellow; 
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and he shall not be numbered among the Just. But whosoever main^ 
tains constant enmity, against this race of darkness, may Goo illuminate 
his countenance. May every Afghan, and every person within the pale 
of Islam, avoid the society of the children' of darkness; or may he be 
accursed, and for ever remain in hellv 

I, Akh'un Derwe'zeh, have composed this narrative of fa£ls, agreeably 
to’the maxims of the holy prophets, for no other purpose but the benefit 
of the ignorant; amd I have written it in the language, because 

tlie greater part of the Pokhtans understand no other. This narthtive has 
a^lso been writterr at the greateriength for this reason ; that if any of the 
books and treatises, which the accursed Ba yezId left behind'him, should 
fall into the hands of a true believer, he may be Induced to commit them' to 
the flames, and may he' prevented from giving any credit to their doc¬ 
trines, for though the style of the father of darkness is alluring, tmpres- 
«ve and attractive, yet his tenets are pregnant with infidelity and impiety." 

The narrative of Akhu'n Derwe'zeh terminates with the death of 
Jeea'l-ed-dik, and the accession of Ah'oa'd, as chief of the Rbshentans, 
or as they were latterly denominated' Jeldliarts. This period, therefore; 
gives the date of the composition of the Makhzan Afghani, in which the 
author takes every opportunity of alluding to the Rosheniah se£l, and 
reprobating their tenets. 

The Makhzaii Afghani is still extremely popular among the Afghans, 
being written in quaint and rhyming periods, such as are termed 
by the Persians, Makdfa and Mas^aja ; which, though Void of quan¬ 
tity and rhythm, are easily recoUeiled, and therefore the most strik¬ 
ing passages are soon converted into popular proverbs and adages* 
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AxHt^N DHRWE'zfiH t^ided in Banker among the succeed¬ 

ed Wa Fir, Smiiicti Au Tjrmiz}. Though the most a£Kvc opponent cff 
Ba^ezid^ Iktle is known iwncemmg him, exeeptmg the facts 'which he 
hiitiseir has mentioned. his own au^ount, it appears, that his endeav¬ 

ours to preserve the Afghans hrom the sedciftions ofBA*YEziD, had a vety 
limited and if he afterwards acquired greater popularity among the 

.^gkanSf this seems to have proceeded, more from the resentment oceasaon- 

A 

cd by the attack of Sheikh Omar on the Titsrfiiei, than from any merit 
of his ow'B. Among the JVyiV, however, of w'hom he was descended, he 
has always been highly venerated. Mu'ela Asohar, the brother^ and 
Ceriuda'o the son of Akh-u n Oerwe'zeh, likewise acquired some cele¬ 
brity in the ^me cause, and distinguished fhemselves, by the opposition^ 
wbich they ofifered to the progress of the heresy. The tomb of CeriM!> 
DA D, is still a place celebrated for the resort of the faithful, in the north¬ 
ern parts of Setvdd, Fragments of both these authors, are wrought up intia 
the composition of tiie Mahhzan AfgkdnL 

One day, asjlj was conversing with one of the adherents of BA'YEaf®,. 
says AkhukPerwe'zeh, he took occasion, in the course of con vers atioiif 
to recite'one .of that heretic's poems, in vilaporation of learning and the 
learned. My brother Mu'u,a Arohar immediately took him up, and 
of^red to hear all tliat he had to say on the subject,.provided that he would 
listen to him in his turn. The proposal having been accepted, when the 

Afghan had finished his recitation, my b/oiher repeated poetical invectives 

* ' 

against Ba'icezIo, in the Afghan language, till,his opponent was heartily 
ashamed, and promised no more to derogate from the merit of the learned. 
The following is a specimen of the invectives against BAyEzi'o, com- 
posed b}* Mu'lla Asohar. 
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LrsTEW D friends I said tiin prophet as he was, one day, sitfingr intherafisque ; 

" VeriSy, the angel Jabrayi'i. came to me, by the favour of the good God: 

Then Jabrayi'l, the messenger of the good Gon, told me, 

That after five liundred years, seventy three sects viould bo formed among my 
people.—■ 

Heretics there are of many sorts, but a powerful one is Tarfe. 

He claims the authority of Jabravi'l, and is the euemy of the prophet. 

O ye servants of God, who maintain the religion of the prophet, 

ThisTarfe is like a counterfeit coin (Tajiga) that has nothing but the 
stamp of gold; 

This 7lt7'ic, when he offers performs no Manu. ; 

He would not perform this, were it not that the people may believe in him. 

O Tlirfe' agent of this is your glory. 

That you arc lormrcal to the learned : (tRenta) 

Is there any one, O ? accursed f who is hostile to the learned, like you ? 

Seize hold of the hrldlc reins of the learned, and they will conduct you in the 
true path. 

Listen to the dictates of the learned, for they are the light of a country ; 

Therefore, ye people, great and small, lay hold of the bridle reins of ti e 
learned. 

The learned sit, as heirs, in the heritage of the prophet j 

Behold the learned, they ride in the right course, they ride in the way of the 
taw, 

Every one who is an infidel, neglects to conform to the law, (ShcrUt) and its 
precepts. 

The Tdric is cursed and accursed, he denies the appearance of God, and hi» 
life is unprofitable. 

O Tdric t vile heretic, may you suffer utter perdition, 

Practice not self importance, lest you be entangled In destruction, 

O 7 ar/e / hog, imperfect being, accursed of a truth. 

What enchantment have you practised, that your disciples are in every house.* 
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In order to display the character of this composition, the transTation 
is rendered as literally as possible. It is obvious that such silly and out¬ 
rageous invectives were little calculated to oppose tlie progress of 
Ba'yezid, and though they might have some ef&ct among the Mogkuis, 
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Tdjic, Haadrah, aiid other tribes, avowedly hostile to his cause, they 
do not appear to have made any impression on the Afghanst wlio were 
the real supporters of the sect, 

Ceri woa'd-beni-Derwe'zeh is, perhaps, to be considered as the coadju- 
tor of his father, in the composition of the Mnkhxem Afghdnu Though 
almost as intemperate as his father 'AkhuV Derwe'zeh, he seems 
to have been a plain well meaning man, who valued the truth’s of 
religion, more than the elegancies of style. In a dissertation on the 
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peculiar letters ef the Afghans t as distinguished from those of the- 
Arabs t inserted in that work, he makes the following singular apology* for 
the inelegance of his composition. 

Know gentle reader, that in Afghan poems, the authors are accus-* 

* 

tomed to pay no great attention, to the corredlness and similarity of the 
rhyme, or the equal proportion of the lines to each other, in a couplet-j 
nor are they more careful, with respedt to uniformity of orthography. 
For my ow'n part, I must admit, that 1 have paid little attention to poetry, 
for the mere purpose of promoting the pleasure of the hearer; but res- 
pe^llng the more important matters of religion, I have been more careful j 
and should any one profit by my endeavours, the prayers of that person 
will be most acceptable to the author/' 

Th is passage not unaptly eharadicrizes the Makhxan Afghani, the 
style of which is both quaint and rambling, while the texture seta all 
method at defiance. Indeed the-work betrays few features of either 
power of thought or vigour of expression. A considerable part of it, 
consists of translations of sentences, and passages, from common moral 
and religious trails, in the Arabic and Persic languages; such as the 
Kas'ideh Burdah, the Khaias'ei Ceiddni, the Resdleh Imam Omar Nasaf, the 
works of Nasah Khosru and BaVezud Bo'sTA'wf. These fragments of 
translation, are intermingled w'lth religious exhortations, addressed to the 
Afghan tribes; common maxims of morality, quaint verses, and mystical 
explanations of the Arabic and Pashtu letters of the alphabet. Some 
Afghans are inclined to think, that the popular Makhzan Afghani, is not 
the conjunct work of Akh'un Derwe'zeh and Cerimda'd, but only a 
compilation, from two distinct works of the same name ; the first, com¬ 
posed by Akii'u« DjBRWE'ZEii, and the second, by his son CxfitMOA'D, 
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It must be admitted that its present loose and disjointed state* seems to 
favour this opinion. 

•fa 

•“‘1» thir^ltstch 6f the ■ pttsjeethtrgs^f'&CT^af&^'and *e«, 

1 have closely followed Akh'un Derwe zem, his most determined enemy. 
The narrative, however intemperate in point of religious zeal, is faithful 
and accurate in pomtoffactPurahoi^yy giving a clear 

and connected detail, of the tenets* pr ^stem of opinions propagated by 
that heresiarch. To supply this and other imperfections, 1 shall there- 
fore'sitbjolh a translatidti of tl?e nmth^ sitidort 6fibe EUPOtk'com¬ 

posed in a style, very superior^to the narrative of Akh un DEnWE'zEif. 
Mohsani Fa'ki, tlie author of the Dabistatt^ appears to have drawn up 

f . .hd 

his sketch of the Rosh^ntah sect, from the best autltorities ; he appeals 

I 

to' pe rsOTs who* were the m ee Ives' eh gage d rift some of , the tTttlisaDtions 
recorded, and he cites the works’of* ^inself/'^iuK^ Iha^ not 

been so fortunate as to procure. 
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DABISTAN, C. IX. 


■j i(i . 


Account of the RoshenUli sect^ divided into three 


sections. 


I. Of the ^ppearanct of Bayezm'd, andof some of his sai/ines, 

A thorl account of hU proceedings. 

3. Account of his sons. 


: ;I ; : 




1. OJV' THE APPEARAJ^E OF MI TATN BA'YEZFD, 

In the itdlndmeht which is composed by B 4 'YEzfo himself, it Is written, 

A 

that Ba'YEziD Ans'a'ri was the son of SnciKii Abdullah, who was 
sprung in the seventh descent from Sheikh Siraj-ed-dim An'sari. He 
was bom at Jalinder, in the Penjdh, in the latter period of the Afghan 
monarchy. About a year after this event, the blessed ZEni'a-Eu-DiM 
Ba'ber Padshah, was victorious over the Afghans^ and conquered Hind. 
In the Moghul history it is related, that Ba'ber defeated Ibra'dim Khak 
Afgha'n, in the year of the Hejirahf £)3S. In the lidlnamek it is also 
Stilted, that the mother of Ba'vezid was named Ba'hih, and tliat the 
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k 

father of Ba'kin', jin4 the grand father of Abdullah were brothers, and 
resided in the city of Jaiinder^ where Miya jt Ba'yezid was bom. The 
father of Abdullah asked Ba'nih, the daughter of Muh'ammed Amin, 
for his son Abdullah, in marriage. Abdullah, the father of Ba'yezId, 
resided at Canigdram^ in the hill country of the Afghans; and when the 
powerof the began to prevail, Ba'nik also went with BaVezid to 

k 

Caniguram. Abdullah had no affectfon for Ba kin, and at last divorced 
her; and Miva^h Ba'yezjd suffered great hardships, from the enmity of 

k 

a step-mother, and of her son named Y aku'b, besides the neglect of 
his father. It was the practice of Ba yezid, whenever he went to tend 
his own grain fields, to guard, and pay attention likewise to the fields of 

others; and from Ins childhood he had an inclination towards the first 

<1 

cause of all; insomuch that he once made this enquiry^: Her<; are the 
heavens and the earth ; but where is God Khwa'jeh Ismail, who was 
-one of his relations, being moved by a sacred impulse, which he received 
in a dream, devoted himself to austere exercises of devotion ; and many 
persons who attended him, derived great spiritual benefit from -him, 
Ba'yzzid, also, wished to become his disciple, but Abdullah forbade him, 
saying, “ It-is a disgrace to me that you should become the dKoiple of the 
meanest of your relations; go and attend the sons of Shktkh Baha'-£D- 
niH ZegaRia'/* Ba'yezid answered, ** the character of a SHEfKH goes not 
by inheritance." At last, however, BAirEzIn was called to austere devotion, 
by an invisible influence, and passed through the several gradations of the 
external ordinances, or Sheridt; reality, or hakikat ; true knowledge, o,r 
jndrifat f proximity, or kurhet ; union, or irasidfet; and indwelling in God, 
ct saeunH. He wa^ joined by the people; the envious were vexed at his 
success, and he issued his call to the multitude, who had not attained the 
same degrees. Ba'yelIo had no resj^ct for family descent; but only 
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for scicratje, and accomplishments.-^** Paradise is for the servants of Gcii>, 

• tliough: riiey be negro ^ HeftefAi j’slaves^'.and is for sinners^ 

tdiougU Sujfyads of KotTeish extracdon,**—He savr God maiufest, aECord- 
, irig ltd thle text, ** Peradventure you anay sec ydurtGim made manifes.tir 
;aiid Ba'VXzid was ordered to pronooiice; the aenterK^e.t—** Jjhave.secn 
<diee', being »'ith thee; I have known thee jbeingtfwith thee."-:'And the 
IjdKt otie said "tohintf ** the evil of tins worW is; light iUi-.cotii^risOn' (>f 
"^die futui>e ; search diligently for what is good, and icaroh nbt hfterrwhat 
"is bad.-'I And the lord ■ announced to him, ** I have xirdairted as'duties, 
fextErior and interior devotion r 1 have rendered exterior worships 4uty. As 
a means•'of 'at;tjuiriog fndr^st, or divine knowledge; and interior worship, 
m eternal dutyJ*—BA'yii:iD was perplexed- fMf I offer prayer or 
ijwmife,'* said‘he, ^*dain an idolater, and^f l;do twt offer it, 1 m 
f infidel;". Besides the. prophet says, !^' the performing of mmdis is idolatry, 
* and the neglect.-of it is infidelity." Tlten the dWhw order arrived,pei'- 
.form tlieMflotaaor the ojr6ifl or prophets." Hetasked, what namdsi tbiitivvas. 
.GoDialmlghty declared, » the,praise of thevitll-worshi|ffol.^l. .Ate this 
, he adopted liuit kJ is Jiaidj-^* The'worship of those'who are 

united to the diviite-unity,, is like the; wwsbip jaf a worshipper, hefote 
-men ). but before'.G emj,: like the object of worship.'■"BArx^ib'employed 
himself ptuch in. the practice ,of‘secret devotipn, concerning which tlte 
prophet has said, the best.vemembrSnee.of God^ b secret retnetnlmance j 
and the best food, is that :wbioh b suiliciertt.-' And again, '^remember 
-your Goo, morning and evening/ and rbe not one of. the jicgligc&t." His 
.adherents were informed, in a dream, and;BA'Y£zi& bimself was warned, 
a volcei that thi^ should calhium Mty A''ii Rosh&^I We obtained 
eternal lif#; as God has said, ♦*lSay not Of him b'^^laiiii in the way of 
te Lord, that he ifl dead, but that he is'alive. But- you caniiot dbiia- 
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gulsh the deaf, the dumb and the blind, nor can they reply to you, for 
they are deaf in hearing the truth, dumb in speaking the truth, and 
blind in seeing the truth "—From persons of that description, Bvyezid 
saved himself by separation; and many revelations descended on him. 
Kow, revelation is a light, which descends into the heart, and displays 
the feal nature of things, according as they are, Jabbavjl also descended 
to him, according as it is said in the Koran^ “ i send down angels, and 
the spirit, at my pleasure, on whomsoever I please, among my servants. 
Goo almighty also conferred on him the gift of prophecy, and elevated 
him to the rank of a prophet; according as is said, 1 have sent none 
before thee, excepting those persons wiio have received revelation.'* 
Miya N Roshen, or Ba'YEZID was extremely righteous in Ins actions, 
'as it is said, “ When Goo intends the good of one of his creatures, he 
gives him an admonisher in his spirit, and a restrainer in liis heart - so that 
of his own accord, he admonishes and restrains liimself." Bayezid said 
to the learned men. “ what says the calmd shahddet, or confession of the 
faith ?" They replied, We bear testimony that there is,no Goo but Goo; 
that is. that there is no Goo worthy of worship, but Goo altHlglity." 
Ml VAN Ba'YEZID Said. ^ if a person be not acquainted with God almighty, 
and say that he is acquainted, is it not a lie ? for, as it is said, » he wlio 
sfees not God. knows not God," Moula na Zecabia' said to Miya'k 
Ba'VEZid, “ Vou say that you are acquainted with the heart, and that its 
secrets are open before you.; inform me what is passing in my heart, and 
when you have informed me truly of this, I shall then believe in you. 
Miya'n Roshem said, am acquainted with the secrets of the heart, but 
you are devoid of heart; had you possessed a heart, I should have informed 
you concerning it.” Then said Moula na Zecafua^ (to those who uere 
present) ** kill me first, and if you find a heart in me, then put Ba'^eeid to 
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death; and if you find none, then let him be preserved/' Miya'n Ba'yez{d 
said, “that heart which you mention, you will equally find, if you kill a 
calf, or a kid, or a dog ; but that lump of flesh is not the heart " The 
Arabian prophet declares, “ the heart of the faithful is . more elevated 
than the empyreal vault, (arsh) and more spacious than the region of 
the throne of God, (kurs')" and again. “ Hearts testify of hearts." 

Mouia'na Zecahia said to him, “ you say that you are acquainted with 
the secrets of the tomb ; let us go with you to a sepulchral ground, and 
converse with the dead. Miyan Ba'yezid said, “ if you listened 
to the voice of the dead, I should not term you an infidel, {gabar )" 

The author of this work observed to a Miydn, of the Rosheniah sect, 
that if instead of this answer, the Miydn had replied to him, “ your voice, 
which I hear, is that of a dead person, proceeding from the tomb of the 
corporeal embers," it had been better. He was pleased, and immediately 
wrote down on the margin of the Hatndmth, that this also was the reply 
of Ba'yezid. Thus what the Mated sings, happened to me. 

In a friendty way, I have viewed, and I have given, 

A mark finmarked, to the searchers of the way. 

Then the learned men asked Mtya'n Ba'yezid, “ By what word or 
deed of yours, shall we be convinced concerning you?" Ba yezi'd an¬ 
swered, “Find out a scholar, who has studied devotion, with the best, and 
ablest of you, and let him attend me, and perform devotional exer¬ 
cises according to my rules, and if he receive Improvement, then 
believe In me." A person named Malec MiazA said, “ Ba'yezid, beware 
of arrogant speech, and assert not that men have swerved into error : 
whoever chooses, let him follow your path, and whoever does not choose, 
let him let it alone. Miya n Roshen Ba'yezid said, “ I vvill propose to 
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you a comparison. If there were a house, with only one door, in which 
a great multitude had fallen asleep ; and that house were to catch fire, ami 
one person should accidentally awake, ouglit he to awaken any one else, 
or not r His enemies said, * Bayezid, since you allcdge that you havc^ 
received the order of God Almighty, say if .you.please, jABRAYit tiisit^ 
me, and I am Mehedi but term not the people votaries of error, and 

infidels.' 

MiYA'ti Roshe« Ba^yezid did not deem it right, to eat of the flesh of 
an animal, killed by a person whom he did not' know, or who did not 
adhere to the doctrine of the divine unity. 

Ba’yezid knew that a worldly wise man, before man is living, 

but before Goo, dead ; that'his form is like the form of a man, but his 
qualities those of a brute beast ; whereas, an Adnf, or enlightened man, 
is living before God ; while his form is like the form of nun, and his 
qualities, like the qualities of the merciful God. 

Bayezi'd said to his father Abdulla n. “ the Arabian prophet has 
said that the law (Shendt.)}s like night ; the Tankat, or means of attain¬ 
ing goodness, like tiu stars ; the Hnkikat, like the moon ; and the 
Miirifat, like the sun ; and notlnng is superior to the sun " 

Miya'n BX'Yezi'd RdsHEN said, the matters of the Sheriat^OT law, are 
the five Moslem principles ; (t. Pronouncitig the profession of the faith : 
8 , The stated prayers: 3 ; Rfeligrous fasting : 4- Hu/i pilgrimage : 
5. Zacat, or the stated alms.;) also, reciting the kdlmeiskahatlet, orprofes- 
sion of faith, accompanied with true belief. The business of the Tankat 
is the Tasbih and Tahiil ,• the recitation of the attributes of God ; the con¬ 
stant mention of the name of God ; tlie guarding of the heart from 
doubt. 
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TrtE keeping tlie fast of the month Ramaii^an, and abstinence from 
eating, drinking, and sensual intercourse, are matters of SheriJt. 

Fasting hy supererogation, the- never filling the belly with food, but 
accustoming it to a spare diet, and restraining the body from the lusts of 
the flesh, are matters of Tarikat. 

The giifiig the stated alms, or Zacst of wealth, and the giving a tenth 
in charity, are matters which belong to the Shendt i but the giving food 
and clothing to the religious mendicant, and the performer of fasts, and 
assisting the helpless, belong to the Xarikat. 

The performing the circuit of the house of the friend of Goo ; ( Abra¬ 
ham) the being free from wickedness and crime, and avoiding war, are 
matters of Shendt : hut the performing the circuit of the house of the 
friend of God, to wit, die lieart, and warring with the natural inclinations, 
and performing obedience to the angels, are matters of Tari&at, 

To remain constantly meditating on Almighty God ; to believe firmly 
in the instruction which has been received ; to remove the veil of what¬ 
ever exists besides God, from the heart j and to fix the view on the charms 
of the object of celestial affection, are matters of Ha^kat 

To view die divine nature with the eye of the heart; to^ee him, on 
.every side, face to face* in every mansion, with the light of the uuder- 
.standing * and to injure no creature of the ail-just, are nsatters-of Marifat. 

Fo know the all-just, and comprehend the mystic sound of the beads 
in reciting the tasbth or rosary ; and to understand the import of the dhrine 
names, are matters of Kiirbet, or proximity to Goo. 

To cliuse the renunciation of self, and to do every tiling in die divine 
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essence i to exhibit abstraction from eaperfluoiw objects, pnd to be con¬ 
vinced of the divme union, are matters of Ji'as'on unioij with God. 

To lose individuality; In deity absolute, and in surviving to become 
absolute, and to be ubited with the unity, and to be delivered from evil, 
are matters of Touhid, or the being made one with God. 

The indwelling, and being resided in, the assuming the attributes of 
ti^e deity absolute, and renouncing a person's own attributes, are -matters 
of5tiry»trf, QTiridwelling.in God,; and heyopd this, there ia.no ^nperior, 
degree.* 

The terms Kirhtt, Tvasaitt, jiialfaJet, Saainel, are peculiar to MiiTAit 
Rosheh BA'vEEio, and placed by him above Sheridt, Tan'kat, and 

At that time, it was customary, when friends had been separated, on their 
coming-together again, at the first meeting, to make inquiries, concerning 
the health, wealth, and families, of each other. But the friends of Miya ir 
Roshen Ba YEziD were wont to inquire, first, concerning each other's faith, 
spiritual progress, experiences, love, and divine'knowledge; and afterwards, 
concerning their health and welfare. When they imiuired concerning any 
other person, it was in the following terms: “ How is he with respect to 
religion, and the faith; and does he hold fast the love of the friends of 

God" _and In these things they rejoiced. The prophet says, “ Verily, 

God does not regard your forms, nor does he regard your wealth, but ho 
regards your hearts nind your actions * 

Miva'n Ba'yezip, id his early youth, wa^ wont to conform to the five ordi¬ 
nances of Ts/am, to repeat the confession of faith, tp say ^amax five times, 
and to keep the stated fasts. But, as he was not master of sufficient wealth, 
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it was not necessary for him to perform Zacat, or offer the stated alms. He 
was desirous of going on Hay, or pilgrimage; but he was still too young 
(for this to be a duty ) when he attained to the perfection of religion. Goo 
Almighty iias said, “ Verily, I am near to mankind, nearer than their own 
necks; there is no aeparaiion between me and mankind, and i am one with 
mankind, but mankind know it not: nor can a tnait attain the knowledge 
of me, unless by means of the assiduous perusal of the sacred rolume, 
and not by much travel of the feet; but he may attain the knowledge of 
me, by ardent meditation; and,by obedience, a man becomes perfect.**^ 
Thus far from the Hal J/^dmek of Miya'n BaVezio. 


n. ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF MIvJn sJyEZI^D, 

HAVING assumed the character of a prophet, Bayezid ordered his 
followers to practise religious austerities, and caused them to perform 
; but not towards any determined (quarter; for, as the sacred text 
runs, wherever you turn, you turn towards Goo." He said, ceremonial 
bathing in water, is unnecessary, for os soon as the air blows upon us, the 
body is purified ; for the four elements are equally pure. He said, whoever 
knows not himself, and knows not God, is not a man; and if he be 
harmful, he is to be counted a wolf, a tiger, a serpent, or a scorpion; 
and the Arabian prophet has. said, ** kiUa harmful creature before it causes 
harm. If, however, such a person be of good conduct, and a performer 
of JTamdz, then he is to be considered as an ox or a sheep, and the killing 
of such a creature is lawful, Jn conformity to this doctrine, he ordered his 
enemies, who were self-conceited, to be put to death, because they were 

to be regarded as brute beasts: as it is said in the Karan, ** they are like 
brute beasts, nay, worse," 
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Hb that every one who knows not himselfi and regards not eter¬ 
nal life, and everlasting existence, is dead; and the property of a dead 
man. when his heirs are also as the dead, reverts to the living. In con¬ 
formity to this notion, he ordered the ignorant to be put to death. When 
he found a acquawted with himself, he preferred, him to a Mu- 

flemdti. 

He, and his sons, for a certain time, practised higJi-way robbery *, and 
plundered much wealth, from MusUmans,. and others. A-fifth part of the 
booty he deposited in a store ■ house, and when it was wanted, distri¬ 
buted it among his most trusty adherents. Ba'yeeid, and his sons, were 
abstinent in point of chastity, and refrained from lewdness, and improper 
actions r from plundering the Unitarians, and using, violence towards 
those who believed in the unity. 

■f ^ , r 

The compositions of BA yeeid are very numerous, in the Arabic^, Persje, 
Hindi, andjifghdni languages. The MAKsu'n-AL-Mu'MENiN is m Arabic, 

It is said that the all-just addressed him, through He 

also composed the book, called the 'Khdr-al-Biarif , in four languages, 
Arabic, Persic, Hindi, and Fashtu, or Afghani ; and m tlicse four 
languages, the same import is conveyed. Th® address, in this work, ' 
that of the all-just, almighty God, to BATfEEio; and it is reckoned a 
work of divine inspiration. He also composed the Hal Ndjneh, in which 
he has given an account of himself. 

The most remarkable circumstance, in the history of Ba'YEZid, is that 
'he was an illiterate man., and yet explains,-1^6 meaning of the Kordn . 


• Tltc ternuesipr«Mi^'Cofrtspect, in (Tic dmj:nt»l dfea 

JkoMw, kifrhittsi, 4r<- are not applied to men, bat io> iraj M a P4»® 

,¥Cfj liidicTouSi to pTOpak^ts^ and cvea Uj the gupfeEsfi UOJ>* 
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and his speeches were usually pregnant with profound wisdom; so tliat 

learned men were astonished at him, 

f .■ 

iTissaidj that it was in consequence of the divine command, that he put 
to d^ath those who l^ew not Goo, Three times he received the divine 
command, without putting his hand to the sabre; but when it had been 
repeatedly received, being devoid of resource, he girt up his loins,'iior 
the religious war. ’ 

fit was contemporary with Mirza Muh'ammed fiEKiM, the son of 
Huma'yu'k Pa'dshah; and the author has heard from Ml Rz a Shah 

.i.- 

Muh'ammeo, who .was surnatned Ghazni Kha'n, that it was in the 

year a., h,. 94-£)>. that Miya'n Roshen, acquired strength, and established 

his sect. My father Sra'h Beo Kha'N Arghu'n, surnamed Kha'N-Dou- 

r'ah, said, he saw Miyan Ba'yezjDj before his great rising, when he 

was brought to the court of Mirza Muh'ammeo Hekim, and the 

or learned, were baffled in disputing with him; and were compelled to let 

him take his departure. In the beginning of the year a. h. the 

tidings of the death of Mirza MuH'AMRfEO Hekim reached the ele- 

vate‘d throhe^bf empire, from - The tomb of Miya'n‘Ba'yezi'd is at 

'■ 'I 

B’katahpdf, ih the hill-country of the Afghans, 




III, 0-V TFIE TRAJ^ACTIO^^ OF TJiB SOMS OF MIYAJf 
' ^bJyezw, 


OMAR SHIBIKH, Cama'i^ed-dik,’Nu'r-ed-din, and jEtAVED-niN, 
were the sonsof Ba'yezid, and he had a daughter named Cama'l Kha'tun. 
After the Miya'ji, Jela l-ed-din succeeded to his rank, and spiritual 
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dignity, and attained gi-e^t p6\v«r.- He iwas jist/ and pious ; vm* 
fomuxl strictly to the rules of Miyx-S. a-rf exerted hintself 

with eigour and activity. Jn the year A. n. 9*9. when the lofty stand- 
ardofthe sublime presence, of the erapetor Acsar, was proeeeduis 
from Cdfctcf, to the seat of authority, he.eatjte to meet him; but after 
some days Bed from the court. In the .year jooo, the' sublime majesty 
of the emperor, sent jivAx Beo Kazwim. Bakhshi. who was surtwmed 
As*r Kbak, to extirpate jEt.AX.*D-Eii. Bosbesis whom the emperor 
termed Jelitak, «td in the same year the emperor's warriors hav.ngtak- 
on i^soners the wives and children of Jelax-ed-di*. by the agency o a 
person named Wah'adet-Ali, presented them at the foot of the impen 
throne, fa the year SO 07 , and duringthe reign of the emperor JeiaX-ed- 
nlK Acbah, Miva w jEiA-t-EO-DiB took Gfasai'i and cruelly ravage 
its conBnes, but was not able to maintain himself in that position. When 

he left Gfasat, however, a conflict took place between the IfesaVub and 
the Jlfghdns, and Miya h Jela-e-ed-dih being wounded by tlie hand of 
Skadma-b HAZA-RAH.fled tothe mounuin BuMf, where Mor.A-o Beo. 
with some of the followers of SaERir Kmak Atcah, assaUed him, and ajj: 

him off. 

After him, Miya'k Ah-da'p. the eon of Omah Sheiah, ^ eon. of 
BayezIu, who is known among illustrious men by the name erf Ati 
sat on the throne of religious authority. Me was and pious peraon, 

and perfectly versed in the rules of his august predecessor. lie ue^eR 
himsdf to amass wealth t but gave to every one tbc due reward ot his 1^ 
ibour. The fifth of tlie spoil of the holy war, which he reeeived. be 
eited in the treasury of the state ; so that the warrlorsf also shared-ui 
that part of the boo^. In the year a. h. logSt and in the reign of. Hirpf 
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ED-DiH j£HAVGiR,thedepeased emperor, Ahsan ULLAH,suniamed Zafae 

Kha'j?, the son of Khwa'jeh Aso'i, Hasan Tabeizi, and the emperor's 

* 

army, reduced him to great straits, and besieged him in tlie fort of J^u4^ 
ghar, wliere he perished by a musket shot, in an attack on the fortress. 
It is said, tliat, on. the day preceding that of his death, which the sect term 
the day of union, ( roiz-t~waf ai ) MIya'n A h'oa'd opened the 
and read in it< after which he said to hts friends, to-morrow is the day 
of my union" !■( with God ;) and the event happened as he said. The 
author aJso saw a devout person of Cdbul, who said to him, oji the day 
of AirpAp!s departure, 1 rejoiced, and mentioned him in severe terms; 
hut at night I saw my religious'prepeptor, in a vision, w'ho forbade me 
to do so, and said, the sacred text dejctare that Qod is one/' applies 
to Ah da D."—The disciples of Ah da'd named him AhVp, Mr one. 

After the union of Ahda'd (with God,) the Afghans carried away 
Abdal K a'der, the son of Ah'da''d, and betook themselves to tiie moun- 
tains; and the army of the emperor, who had no expedlation of being able 
to take the fortress, entered it. The daughter of Au'da'd, w'ho had found 
no ojjportunity of escape, was roaming about the fortress, and one of the 
soldiers attempted to seize her. The maiden threw her robe over her 
face, and flung heraclf down from the top of the battlements, and perished* 
£very one wrs astonished at the deed. 

After Mi'yatj A«’da*o, his son Abdal Ka'der sat on the seat of reli¬ 
gious supremacy. Having found a favourable opportunity, he attacked 
21a Fab Khan. ZaE ar Kha'n fled, with the greatest expedition; while all 
his baggage, witli the beauties of iiis haramj fell into the hands of the Af~ 
gkdns; and only one of his wives, named Bu’zu rg Khan am, was preserved 
from \1olcnce; and this tvas only cHccted by the resolute eflbrts of Nawa'b 
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and its founder. 

SAlolCi*A'K,thcson of Ah'med Beg Kka'n TAIlAKHA^•^, and other warriors^ 
The author himself heard Peri Sultan, a person of native worth and 
ability, who has now received the name of 2u lf a k a^r Kua n, say, * I went 
by order of Said Kha^n, to invite Abdal Ka der; to surrender; and for the 
purpose of seducing him, carried with me a great variety of the most 
delicate kinds of Victuals and liquors/’ One day, an aged 
after tasting some sweet-meats, got on his legs, and said* “ O Abdal 
Ka'der 1 from the time of ypur honoured predecessors* till tlie present, the 
foot pf the Mo^htU has never advanced thus far, Tliis person who is 
now come, wishes to deceive yqu, with garments of scarlet and yellow*and 
vidluals which are pleasant and sweet; which hre coveted by those wlip 
make themselves phves of their belly* b;it which are abhorrept to the rule^ 
of the Dervesh, I therefore advise, that we put him Jo death, so that no 
other may afterwards come here, for dread.*' But Asdae Ka oer and his 
mother PiBi AcA't, the daughter of M;ya'n jELA'L-EDriiiN, W'ould noj 
consent to this proposition. The day that Abdal Ka'der visited the camp 
of Said Kha'n, his horse was frightened at the noise of the drums and 
trumpets, and mahed from amid the crowd, to one side. An Afghan 
paid. “ the horse obeys the order of Miya'n Rosbem, but you do not; bp 
assured, you will sufler from the after-silkness of this debauch: Abdul- 
Ka DER asked, ** what did the MiyaV order ?” The Afghan answ'ered,—* 
“ Toshuo the Moghuls and keep your distance." When Abdul Kader 
presented himself at the court ctf Abu l Mazater Shama b-eo-djn Mu- 
iTammed, Sahed-i-Kera'n Sa'ki, Ami'r-al-Mumenin, Smah Jehan* the 
victorious, emperor, he was elevated to high dignity. He died in lo49t 
and was buried at Paishawer. 

Mirza, the 5 on*of Nu R-ED-oiu, was living in the reign of the emperor 
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Jeha'k Sjiah, and was slain at the batde of Dawletabad. CEaiVDA"D,tlie 
son of Jela'l-ed-din, siirFendereid up the whoie set of the JddUa7tSt to 

A A 

Muh'ammeu Yakub Casmiri, the agent of Said Khan- of Tarakhan, 
He was put to death in 1048, and Allaii-da'd KffA'ir, the son of Jelax- 
ED’DiK, having received the title of Ra^hId Kha Nr, was appointed to a 

command of four thousand^ in the Dakhin^ wd died in 1057/*_Thus far 

the Dabist'an. 



IT has been stated, that the original perverterof Ea'yezJd, was Mu'lla 
S u lima^'n, tlie Malhid. The terra Malked^ is the common epithet, by 
which Moslem writers denominate the heterodox serft of hmdiliyoh; 
the se6l of Ba'yezio may tiiercfore be conjedlured to be a branch of the 
hmailiyah heresy. A short review of the peculiar doftrines of B A'yfizrD, 
will, I apprehend, show that tliis opinion is well founded. The obnoxious 
principles, which lie is charged, by Akhu'ji Derwe'zxlh, with maintaining, 
are chiefly tlie following: 

1. Goo M all in all, and all existing objects arc only forme of deky. 

S. The great manifesttitionB of diTintty we Pits, or rciigiousieachers, who are 
forniB of divinity, or rather the'deity IdiBsdf. In the spirit of this opinion, 
BA'rcj&In said to bis folio were, ''' 1 am yom P/r, and y^ur Goi>,‘* 

3. Tub sole tiist of right and wroi^ is olwdieiwe to the Pfr, who tlie repre- 

senlativeof divinllvjj orTailier deity itself; and therefore, right and wrong are 
not attributes of a Pir^ and the greatest of alt sins, is disoJicdiencc to a PiV, 
which » disobedience to the deity himself. 

_ a 

4, Those who will not receive the precepts^of a PiV, are in file sttusdioor of 

brutes, which it is in some cases, incritorious, and in all, lawful to kill; or ia 
that of (load men, whose property uaturaily devolTcs to tl»e fiving, and may 
iliercfore be legally plundered, at pleasure, by all true believers. 



and its foundeh. 
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IIffMA'4 souls tranamlgrate into other bodies, and rc-appeftniti other fo ^ , 
a».l tl.c day of judgaveat. poradi.0 ood Jioll, are oulj mo - 

phors to eiprcsa these munthine changes. 

6 Toe r.ri» and /fo*y are ool t. be iomrpret.^ UlcraU,. or according .0 the 
appareoi-rcore, but according to fbe myrlic, recret. or 
Tbo ordioaoce, of the laor have therefore a mytt.c.l meamog, 
ordaWd only ds the means of iicquiriog religious perfection. 

T Tbi. or,.tie aeoec of the la*, i. col, atUin.ble b, ^ 

LJetioneOfaffr,. it i,.h..oorcc of rcligioorpcr «treot 

fectioa beiogoltairKd, the eaterior o.dmanc« of the la* c««e.to he 
iug, andarc virtually muiuUed, 

IP this be considered as a correft semntary of the peculiar doflHnes 

..of Ba VEsio. and the RorW seft. very httle discussion is necessary 

, to show, that alt these dodlrines had been maintained by the l^d,hyak 

-sea. to several centuries.-betoe either Ba vecIo or the «//"»•" 

. nati OElsted. This. 1 togme wUl sufficiently sppear from the foUowmg 
suPxmu. of the /sn.drftyui.sea, translated from an inteUigent and popular 

\'Moslem author. 

It is necessary to observe that the Shidks are divided into four sefls ; 

• The tosm-oh. e. The Zeidlah. s. The /smoThyoA. 4- The dVosunuA- 
Of the hn^liyak seil. Mu RTitA Acem-ai-Khoda, in his Tufa.raM- 

j1 warn, gives the following account: , - 

.. T«E IsmaUiyA are also denominated Bifmiiah, K^rimUah. KkMr- 
rami.k. Sajiuh. and Majmto/t. They have received the name 

of BatanUh from maintaining that yvhatever is to be found in the 
and Hadis has two significations, the apparent, and the secret or mystica^ 
.,(*a/nrr and. WtVs; of which the first is, as it were the shell, and the secon 
the kernels and they quote the following text as 4 proof of this. ‘ e 
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secret gate is. that of mercy, the apparent one, is that of suffering. ^ 
They say that God neither present nor absent ' living nor dead ; power¬ 
ful nor weak; ignorant nor wise ; first nor last ; capable of seeing, nor of 
speaking ; capable of hearing, nor ybt deaf; and thus they describe all the 
divine attributes. They also say that Is^ was the son of YusEr, the car¬ 
penter; and they aikdge that where it is said in the Koran, that Isa had 
no fatlrer, it is- only to be understood, that he was not instrudted in learn¬ 
ing by his father, but acquired it from the chief men of his'time, yet not 
from the Infallible instruaor. Also, where it b said that Isa restored 
tne dead to life, the meaning Is, that by learning hfe revived" the dead 
and torpid mind, and! instructed the people irr the right way ; and many 
such futila opinions they state, in giving an account of their doarines. 
They pretend, that no trouble need be taken about external ordinances ; 
and that whatever the /wa'w says# is Namdz;. and that Zacat, b the giv¬ 
ing ui charity to the poor, (demeshan) whatever is more than necessary 
to » person-, own family. The prodmming-of and ,ho 

nouncing the prayer termed kdmet, are intended to the purpose of nat- 
Imgeveiy one before his own religious direiSlor, or Pishwa; ond the 
meaning of «owA or religious abstinence from food is this: whatsoercr 
the PfsAma does, be silent, and refrain from blaming him; and whatever 
he does, which is unchaste, or ZtnMak, (Iieterodox) reckon this right 
=nd proper 1 on no account disobey him. and be so obedient, as to kill 
yourseives without hesitation, if he should order you to kill yourselves 
Hitj (or pilgrimage) according to them, signifies an ar- 
desire of visiting their Imam; and they reckon it incumbent, on 
every one who is able, to go and visit him. Every thing prohibited, they 
reckon lawful; and flaram or prohibition, they pretend, denotes enmity 
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ft) certain descriptions of persons, whom they are ordered to hate* and 
avoid, and on whom they are bound to invoke curses. Fars, or necessary 
duty, they interpret, as friendship to those whom it is necessary to love. 
They alledge, that the sacred-texts, “ mankind are great unbelievers, 
is to be applied to Abu-begar and Omar ; and that wherever Pharaoh- 
and Haman are mentioned in’the these persons are intended. 

In this manner, they interpret the whole Koran and Hadis-. They say 
that God sent one of their chiefs, as a prophet, to^mankindj before Isldm ; 
and that he was named Shardtn; and that he was tlie highest of the apos¬ 
tles, and prophets. They say, that mstw means the foundations of religious 
truth, which they Have established, and TVirma* signifies eloquent discourse, 

■ and the sound of Namd^ and denotes a person that exerts him¬ 

self to bring mankind to an eloquent' spiritual guide. They alledge that 
when God says^ “ that J^amds: restrains from uncleanness and denial 
of truth," the meaning is eloquence, which restrains men from wick¬ 
edness; for J^amdz is an open act. and prohibition camiot arise from an^ 
act, but from an agent; 

The first who maintained the doctrine of Bdt'etiitit, or mystic inter¬ 
pretation, [was MARZABAK-BEfJJ-ABDULLAH-BENI-MAlMU'N*AL-KAOAH, 

_ who lived in the time of Mamu n. Hamada'n Karmati was the head 
. of this se£l. 

k 

The Bdreniah sect, assert that there are seven rmdms ; Aci, Hasak, 

flusAiN, Ali-bent-al-Hosaih, Mahummed-bxhi-Ali, jAFAU-BENr-MA- 
h'ummed, and IsmaIl-beni-Jafak; They' also' say that Ismail is still 
alive, and-that in the latter dap, he shall return, and be Mehedi. This 
sect neither believe in the examination of the tomb, in the last judgment, 
nor in hell. They say, the state of man h like grass, which withers 
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dies. But [t is not their practice to display their tenets, to any one, untill 
he has been initiated into their faith. They alledge that the divine attri¬ 
butes and the knowledge of deity, are to be attained by true science, or 
elm-t-S'adik : and the accounts of the prophets or Anbiat and the pre¬ 
cepts of the Koran and Hadts they ^uote the s^ke of misleading men, 
and inducing them to suppose that they believe Jn Gon, Vthe prophet, the 
and the Karan, 

AaDULLAH-BEHi~MAiMUN-AL-KAi>AH, ith6 founder of this infidel sedt, 
was the servant of Imam Jafah.:S adik, and also ser^'ed 1 smazi-ei;ij[ S'adik, 
■When Ismail died, he left a son named MoiTammed, whom he likewise 
attended: but when Abu Jafar Mansur Da v a maki poisoned Ima'm Ja- 

.A . A. 

FAR S'adik, Abdullah carried olFhis grandson Mu h‘amm.ed to iWw'r- 
When Muh'ammeu died, lie left a concubine pregnant; and ABouLtAtf 
having p) 4 t her -to .death, substituted a girl of his own in her room. 
This girl brought forili a son, whom be instrui^bed in infidelity, pre- 
)te]iding that he was the son of Muh'ammed,; and when he grew up, he 
.asserted him tube the Itfiain, and many of the sovereigns of Ajrrn acknow* 
ledgcd allegiance to him. By this stratagem, many were perverted. 
Some of this person's descendants attained: the rank, of sovereign in Afrj r, 
S^candertah and Maghreb; and afterwards the heresy spread far and'wide. 
The first of these, who sat on the throne of the Khalijah, -was Mehedt^ 
al-Kaim Billai), and the line continued to the time of Mostansir. 
Hasan S aba h perverted a great many persons to infidelity by the di- 
re6lwn pf Mostansir. The line of Misr was afterwards cut off, but 
the partizans of Hasan S'aba'n' continue to the present day. This se^t 
consists of several divisionsii 

1 . The Sabdhiak, They say, that if mankind were endowed with suf- 
ficent understanding, no person would have to complain of another; but 
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Uiatif they are not endowed with sufficient understanding, then right 
cannot be distinguished from wrong: and if the understanding is sufficient 
ffiere b no need of an Imdm, for the knowledge of God. Where « 
that whom you mention, and set forth your summons in hb name J 

Such an /«i« you can never become acquainted with, excepting by the 
word of ad unerring instrudtor. If any person come, and pretend to 
/mam, you can never know whether Ills claim be fabe or true, excepting 
by m^ans of a preceding S dM, or unerring teacher. If any one pre¬ 
tend Hut we may know him, by miracles: then we answer (say they) 
Uiat a miracle, when exhibited, b a proof, as far as respects you. that the 
auHior is a skilful opemtor. and that rite mirack b hb perfonnance ; but 
nmirack can never make fabehood trnth. You cannot, therefore, know 
the Imim, till you know the performer of the miracle, and be acquamte 
with the divine union and equality; it follows, therefore, that you can 
never, of yourselves, know either God, or liis Imam, 

*. The A-«uriu)i. Their chief b JYusur. who waa a poet and learned 
tnan, and seduced a multitude of people. 

, The IfarduiM. These are the followers of Ah-»ei>.eki-K;*. 

„XT. who was a rustic, and becoming acquainted with one of the Jl/u/*r*. 
was perverted. When that deceiver died, the other pretended that he 
bad succeeded him; and many persons became Infidels, at bis persuasion. 
He coUeeted hb adherents, and destroyed a caravan, and plundered . 
wealth, and formed the resolution of raining the CM; but 
almighty destroyed both him, and his adherents. 

4. The Bukriefi, Bxsec was an accursed wretch of vleerhii/u», and 
c(ille6tcd a vast multitude of adherents, and rose in rebellion in the time 
of Mat AS-E«. After severe fighting, he was taken and put to death. 
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5 . The Mafn^ah. These are the followers of I bn-M akk a, who was 
an adherent of Abo' Mo'siem; and in the time of Mamu n, when the 
Malhed se^ began to disfilay itselfj, the followers of Ibn-MaKna were 
friendly to that peisori, and are still iiicluded in the Maihed se^t. From the 

A 

Ahvk Mitshmah and the Ibni MAtnd, sprung the Izramfah, Ibn-Makn'a 
first pretended to be a prophet, and afterwards to be God Wmself. His 
adherents are namenous m the distridl of C«A, and form a sedf. As soon 
&s he assumed the charadler of God, he concealed himself from the 
sight of men, shewed himself to nobody, but wore a veil; saying, nobody 
can bear to behold me. His followers were abo persuaded, that if he 
looked on any one, he would be consunied by his brightness. When 
his followers entreated hfhi, in the most earnest manner, to show him¬ 
self to them, he prepaiftd bohre burning mirrors, and placed them so that 
the rays would fall on their faces; and then ordered them to advance, 
when those who were foremost were struck by the burning rays, and 
the rest turned back, and seeing what had happened, exclaimed, ” Gazers 
cannot behold him, but he looks upon the.gazers; he is the beautiful and 
the far seeing one.'* This accursed person had but one eye, and was 
named Hashem. He was originally of Menv, and was exceedingly well 
versed in mechanical devices, and the knowledge of combustible materials; 
by which means he seduced the inhabitants of Ceskf and Atlakj in Fer~ 

ghdnehj who after the rise of the Maiheds, joined them, and still con¬ 
tinue in that sedl/* 

After the account of the Rasheniak sect, which has been already given; 
it appears unnecessary to dilate on its connection with the diilerent 
sects, induded in the Istndiiiyah heresy. It is obviously a branch of the 
same stock, and may be considered, as particularly connected with the 
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ftst mentioned division, wiiicli seems to have flourished in Ferghdneft, at a 
Utter period tlian that of Ba-yezid, There is also considerable analogy, 
between the character of Ha shew, and that of Bayezid. Each of them 
began with assuming the character of a prophet, and ended with claiming 
the honours of divinity. In his prophetical chara6ter, Ha'shem assumed 
the named of Al-Barkai, or the lightning-flasher; Ba'yezxd, in the same 
charaflcr, assumed the title of Pir Roskert, 

In several respects, the principles and proceedings of Ba'yezid An- 
SARi, have a manifest analogy, to those of Hasan Ba'ba'h', the great /s- 
ftiMyah chief, Mohs an i Fa'ni, the author of the Dkbhtan, in his chap¬ 
ter on the IsmMyak sect, cites a work composed by Has Saba K, 
in which, that celebrated character grounds his principles, on the neces¬ 
sity of a perfect Pr>, or unerring religious instructor; a doctrine which 
was also asserted by Bay Ezio; The necessity of this great prlnci 
pie, It appears that Hasan Saba'h' attempted lo demonstrate logically, 
first against the advocates of intellect or reason; secondly, against the 
Sun/ih; thirdly, against the Sludhs; and this he terms the-doctrine of 
the or spiritual guide. Hasan Saba'B was the founder of the 

celebrated dynasty of the Hdsait/iiili or Assussins, in CohistoJit and may 
be denominated, according to the phraseology of the West, the original 
old man of the momitain, and died a. h. 50 ®* Act, the third- successor 
of Hasan SabaV, is likemse a person of much-celebrity, among the 
votaries of the Ismatliyah sect; and some of his proceedings bear no 
small degree of analogy to those of Ba yezjd. It had long been un¬ 
derstood, that the Isin0iyahs carried their mysticism to a great length , 
and it was alledgcd, that they maintained paradise to consist solely in 
the repose of the body, from the troubles of life; and h^il to be nothing 
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tut the molestation of the body, by trouble, and affliction. Ati, liowevef^ 
proceeded a step beyond all his predecessors, , and boldly .abolished the 
authority of the law, and its external ordinances. The speech which he 
made on that occasion, in a. h. 359, is celebrated; and is to the follow¬ 
ing effect. .“,1 am the Imam, of the age, andd,hereby release the inhabi- 
lants of the eartli, from the 'burden of the ordinances, and tlie prohibi¬ 
tions of the Jaw. Let all created beings, .tJnerefore, he mystically united 
,to God, and Jet every one live openly as he pleases," The anniversary 
lOf this occasion, 'vvas.aftetw'ards celebrated under the name of the id at 
layim, which, in their idiom, signifies the JesHval of the divine union; and 
jthe occumnee was assumed as an aera. The analogy which these pro¬ 
ceedings bear to the abolition of the ordinances by Ba yezid, and the 
institution of the Rozeh cull, or general fast, is very remarkable, la 
fact, it is only in the use of some new-coined mystic terms and expres- 
.sions, that Ba yezid can be said to have differed from the general strain 
of the Imdiliyah se6t. 


IX. 


On the sources of the Ganges, in. the Hlmadri or Emodus. 


By H. T. COLEBROOKE, Esg. 


In presenting to the Asiatick Society, tjic interesting narrative of a 
journey to explore the sources of the Gavges^ I shall prefix to it a few 
introductory observations to explain the grounds, on which the under¬ 
taking was proposed by the kte Lieut. Col. CoLEnnooKE, by whom it 
would have been performed in personi had he not been prevented by the 
illness, which terminated in his death. 

On examining the authority, upon which tlie course of tlie Gangp 
above Haridwdr, has been laid down in the geograpiucal charts now m 
use, it appeared to Lieut. Col, Cocebeooke, that the authority w as insuffi 
cient, and the.inrormaiipn w'hoily unsatisfactory, Xlie early course of 
the river, as delineated in all the modern maps of Asia and hdta, is taken 
from D'Akville's correction of the Lama's ujap, modified ho^^e^er, in 
Renkell'b construction, upon information collected by the missionary 
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Tieffewthalier* That the Ltma^s delincatron of the Gartgis was to¬ 
tally undeserving of the confidence which lias been placed in it,' will be 
apparent from a brief review of its history. 

A MAP of Tibet^ which had been constructed by persons in the retinue 
of a Chinese envoy, was put into the hands of Father Rsors, one of the 
missionaries at Pekin ^ in 171 j. Upon his report of its defects, the places 
being laid down from common estimation, without any actual measure¬ 
ment of distances, the Emperor Kakg-hi resolved to procure one more 
accurate and satisfactory. With this view, he sent into Tibet two Lamasj 
who had studied geometry and arithmetick in a CMnese college, patronised 
by his third son. They were ordered to prepare a map of the country, 
from Signing to Lasa^ and thence to the source of the Ganges; and were 
enjoined to bring some of the water of that riveiii 

The map, which they executed, w^as delivered to the missionaries for 
examination in 1717; and from, this, compared with itineraries and other 
information, the missionaries prepared the map of Tibet which is publish¬ 
ed in Du-Hai,dE'*s description ot China‘. 

While the Lamas were engaged on their sun'ey, a revolution took 
place in Tibet^ which was invaded vrith temporary success by the king of 
the Eluihs, The country of Lasa was ravaged j the temples were plun¬ 
dered; and all the Lamas^ who were found, were put into sacks and 
thrown upon camels, lobe transported into Tartary. T^he two Lamas^ em¬ 
ployed in making the map of Tibet^ narrowly escaped tlic fate of their 
brethren. On the first rumour of the incursions of the ravagers, they 
hastened the conclusion of their work: and they contented themselves^ 



• ObisenTf gwgr* apd lust, Tib^t : *iaa5 T liiitK de la Clitmj 570^ 
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■ffith making a map of llic source of the Ganges and the countries around 
ft, upon oral information, received from Lamas inhabithig the neighbour- 
.itig temples, and upon written notices found at the grand Lama's at Lasa. 
They omitted however to take the latitude of mount Kentaisst or Katite-^ 
shanf (so the Cftmrjfr name the chain of mountains which runs to the 
west.) They even omitted tlie latitude of the temple where they halted, 
and whence they inquired the course of the Ganges, wtiich flows from tl^e 
western side of that mountain. The Jesuits » therefore, considering this 
a$ a capital defeat, were desirous that the map should be re-examined by 
a learned geogfapher in Earcfie: and that task was accordingly under¬ 
taken by D'Anville. 

Ik the prosecution of the task, he was led, by obvious reasons, to re¬ 
move the head of the Ganges, from latitude 29 ^*, which is its place in the 
Z^una’s map as published by Du Haloe, to a more northerly position, 
and carried it as high as 3 ?s* nearly. But he preserved, and even enlarged , 
the sweep given to the river in the Lama's delineation of its course, and 
carried the northern branch of it still higher, to latitude 36 “ nearly. 

In Major Renhell’s first map of Hindustan, D’Anvilles con¬ 
struction was in this instance copied almost exaaiy. Major Rehnell, 
however, was not insensible to the unsatisfa6lory cliara€ler of the author 
ities, which D*Anvii.le followed; and, in his memoir published in 1785 , 
declared his distrust of those materials, which for want of better he had 
been under the necessity of employing; and intimated a suspicion, that 
the Ganges does not make so large a sweep to the north west as has 
been given to it. 

Anquetil DU PEaRON had previously, in i77^» pronounced the Lamas 
work to be faulty, erroneous and in short unworilty of credit. It is need- 
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less to repeat his arguments; which are forcible, and convmcmg, rising- 
naturally out of the account given of the La»ia‘s survey by its publishers. 
It IS indeed evident, that the sources and subsequent course of a river 
could not be laid down by the ablest gcograplier, with any approach to 
accuracy, from oral information, colle^ed on the opposite side of a moun¬ 
tain, or rather chain of lofly mountains, in wiiich it was said to take its 
origin. That such information, hastily gathered by Inexperienced geo¬ 
graphers, as liie JUtnas were, must be grossly inaccurate, soe-ms indisputa¬ 
ble. They do not pretend to have seetitan.y part of Avdiat ^ey here de¬ 
scribe, Their route, as traced in Du Halde's map of .their survey, does 
not approach nearer to their celebrated lake Afapattt^ than a quarter of ^ 
degree, and terminates at a mountain marked M. Kmiais; which, as be¬ 
fore remarked, is the name of a chain of mountains, known to the Chinese 
as the western range in Tibet, and which is exhibhed in Du Halde^s map, 
and in the still ruder copy of the Lama's original delineation, published 
by SouciET,* as intervening between their last station and the lake in 
question. Jn short all that is fairly deducible as authentick information, 
is, that the Lamas reached the chain of mountains which forms the south¬ 
western boundary of Tibet; and halting at the foot of the range, learned, 
from the inquiries which they there made, that the Ganges takes its rise 
in the opposite side of that chain of mountains. But the whole of their 
sketch of ihe rivet^s course, from the 36th, degree of longitude (from 
Pehett) where their route terminates, to the 43d;^ which they make the 
two furthest branches of the Ganges turn due south after a westerly 
course, and thence return by an easterly course to the same longitude, 
with little dlflerence of latitude, must be deemed vague and imaginary, 

**'' ' — —- - ^ -- I II . --■■■■- .- 

* SotrciEO', obticrvniious vol. L p. ItiS. and SOS. pi. fi. fie. 5, and BirnotiKi voil. S* 
Corir geiitmlr, tJ. ■ & 
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being at best founded on oral information, and very impei’feCt notices, 
hastily collefted in a season of danger and jjerturbation. 


Anquetel Du Perron, who, as before observed, rejected, on good 
grounds, the Lama's authority for the sources of the GangeSt published 
in 1784 the result of the geographical researches of father Tieffen- 
THALLER, a Jesuit misssonary in India. With the usual partiality of a first 
publisher, he places great faith in the accuracy of the missionary's itine¬ 
rary and maps. They were certainly not undeserving of attention. But 
Tieffenthaller had not surveyed in person, cither the Sarayu, of which 
he gives the course from the lake Mdnasafovara to the plains of Hindus¬ 
tan, nor the Ganges above Deval>raydga, the course of which he deline¬ 
ates to the Gangottirt. I shall subsequently adduce proof of the latter part 
, of this assertion. The former part of it has never been doubted. 

Major Renhell, on the erroneous supposition that Tieffesthaeler 
did himself visit Gangoutn, has relied on tlie position assigned by him to 

that place. In the doubt even whether Tieffenthaller might not ac¬ 
tually have taken the latitude of Gangoutn by observation; Major Ren- 
MELL did not venture to alter the parallel in which the missionary has 
placed it ( 33 ''.) though he conjeaured it to be too far north: and pro¬ 
ceeded to adjust to that position tlie supposed course of the Ganges, from 
the Lamas lake Mapama, imagined to be the same with the Mdnasare- 
vara, to die catarail described by Tieffenthaller at GangouirL* 

It is strange that Major RenNELL should have ever supposed, that the 
missionary had visited Gangouttd in person, AwdUETiL Du Perron, who 


• Gan^trl sen CaUtnetA Gan els, nuatti ctiain Os 
actus, in foTcum ampiam et nTofun Jfliu illiibltiir. Jacel m circiwr g 
73^ long* cited by iStrfi&uUis 3* SSd- 

L S 


. ex rupe iiiwicpa 
gradu bxi* borealis^ 
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%vas in correspondence with him, says positively, that he did ncrt. (D'au- 
tant qu' il n'a pas etc lui-meme a la source du Gange, que prcscnte 
sa carte.*) It appears likewise, from TiErpEKTHALtER's own statement, 
that the route above Haridwdr was not surveyed with a compass. He 
says so in express words, regarding the road from Haridwdr to Deva.- 
praydgj of which he gives the estimated bearings(very erroneously, 
however, as will be hereafter shown;) and he states no bearings for the 
remainder of the way to Snhagar, Bhadrindrk, and Mdnd^ which, from 
the general correctness of his information respecting names of places on 
this route, he might be supposed to have actually travelled. The route 
which he gives from Snaagar to the cow’s mouth, contains few names 
of places, and no indication of his having travelled it: and towards the 
efose, he expressly refers to the information of others ; which he would 
not have done, if he had personally visited the spot, as supposed by 
Major Renneil. His words, in transIation,J are these “ L’on 

se trouve enfin aupres du rocher auquel V opinion trompeuse des Indous 
attribue It forme d' ime tete de vache. Sflon k rapport de persotiiits 
** judtcieusesj ce roelier est partage en deux parties; de la fentc qu'elles 
forment, sort vn Jikt d'eau (tnstar stillicidii erumpit aqua) tombant de 
“ la hauteur de s aunes, dans une fosse qid est audessous. C’est de cette 
fosse que les gens puisent dans des flacons de verre, I' eau qu’ils trans- 
portent dans les pays les plus cloignes. On ne pent aller au^de la de 
ce rocher, que T on pourroit noramer !a Cataracte du Gange, et 
“ il nest pas possible de remonter jusqu’^Ja source de ce flein-e, De 
terns h. autre il arrive bien que queiquesuns, courant a une perte c^r- 


* R^rnoutirg. 27 fi, 
i JivruoulU 1. 74S. 

I Uvfimulti L 155, 
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passcnt jjudcls dc ce rochcr 'ificrvcincux, dans 1 idee de pendtrer 
« jusqu’ aux montogties de Ktilasch {Cailas,} oil on pretend que Mahadeo 
« a sa demeure, ct de se frayer par lil ui^e voye a la felldtc eternelle ; 

“ mats ces gens perlsscnt, soU par Ics devakmens des nelges, soil par le 
“ froid ou par la faini.” 

At the period of the publication of a second edition of his memoir, in. 
179S, Major Re shell was possessed of corrector information, concern¬ 
ing the position of Srinagari (visited in 1789 » hy Capt. Guthk[E and Mr. 
Daniel;) which enabled Idm to detect the gross error committed by 
Tieffehthaller, who placed Srinagar^ N. N. W. instead of E. N . E- 
from Harid-wdr, He was thence led to entertain a very just distrust of other 
information, resting on the same authority t and to expect, from future 
researches, the acquisition of more correct knowledge. Reviewing the 
information tlicn before him, Major Ren k ell concluded, that the Bhagi* 
rai'kim^ Alacanandd, the one from the N. the other from Ute N. E. join 
their streams at lycvapraydga^ and then form the proper Ganges of Hin. 
dusigin, which afterwards issues through mount Sewaluk at Uartdwar. 
Tliat the AlacaMandd is Uie largest of the two streams, and has Us source 
ill the snowy mountains of TrhH, and is traceable to Bhadt'iAatK 
joumies above Srinagar. That the Alacanatidd is probably the same 
river which appears In Do Haloe, under the name of ^Menefum. That the 
Bhdgirat’hi has a source far more remote than the Alacanandd. Major 
Rehnell adds, ' as to the head of the Gajiges itself, we cannot forget the 
‘ particulars communicated by the Lamas, sent by Cam hi; whose report, 
' aliiiough defective in geometrical exactness, has not fallen under any 
* suspicions of error or misrepresentation, in plain matters^of fact, and 
^ their report was, that the Ganges issues from the lake Mapama, and 


‘ runs westward: afterwards turning^ to the south, and south-east. The 
‘ messenger, sent by Tieffenthailek, appears to have corroborated this 
* report; though without intending it.** 

In conformity with this notion, maps, which have been since published 
(as Arjiowsmith's map of Asm in 1801, and of India in 18041;} continue 
to represent the Ganges within the chain of snowy mountains, flowing for 
many hundred miles, according to the Lama's notion of its course, from 
lake Mapama to Gangoutei, 


This appeared to Colonel Colesrooke, as to myself, to rest on very 
slender foundations. We thought It very improbable, that a stream less 
than the Alacananddt as the Bhdgirat'hi was represented to be, should 
have its source, so much more remote than the larger stream: and that, 
flowing for many hundred miles, through a mountainous region, it should 
receive no greater accessions from mountain torrents. It seemed very 
extraordinary, that-the missionaries Desideri and FREVREif who visited 
Ladak, where they resided nearly two months,]: and who travelled for 
twenty-six days in the snowy mountains, from the ascent of mount Citnlil, 
(fourteen days from Cdskmir,) to the town and fort of Ladak;^ and who 


• Memoir of a ma p, p. 370 

+ LcUrcfl Edif. xy. 133. Nout, Edit, 434. 


} From 251 jt June, lo I7ih August!, ]7!S. ■ 

couvertede netgc, 

au TiliM. Nous ^tiims apparlSSt 

dans Je Thibet, l] ausjd^r? ™ontJwiie, c qoe uotu cjitramcs 

Chetnin, justiu' i\ Leh ou' on ® chcmin que nous ilevtons tenir; cc 

sc fait imHe des mofitalTiB qni sonf Wat, ouj cst In fortcresse oh reside le Roi, 

MOrt iii£nie. Ellca smit nnS» i ^ io‘age dc In trisfcsse, de I borreur, et de U 

fi^paHes par etc* torrem^ ^ S '‘Z enntigocs, qu’i peine soiii*ct!«i 

- ■ ■ ■ ...r.t avec irapitlmMitd dii hunt des nionbu^n™. 
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describe the horrid aspect of the country, and its eternal winter;* * should 
snake no mention of so remarkahle a circumstance as that of the Gangti 
flowing near to, the town, anc^for a considerable part of the way, at very 
li«le distance from tf\eirrqute. Vet suchr is the course of the river atid 
position of acpgrding to the Larna^s map. The Lama*& report, 

too, so far from being, uijiinp<2ached, a^ b argued by Major Rennell, 
seemed, on various accounts, and for reasons long ago set forth by An- 
QUETiL Du Perron, liable to great suspicion of error and misrepresenta¬ 
tion. The informatioh colleCled by them on the eastern side of a chain of 
mountains, concerning a river not seen nor identified by them, and said to 
flow on the western side of the same cliain, w as likely to be replete with 
error and misrepresentation; and at best was assuredly less to be depended 
on, than information procured on the hither side of the mountains, and in 
sight of the river to be ideniihed. Now, it is acknowledged by Major 
Rennell, tliat, until the result uf the expedition sent by the emperor 
(KaNG-Hij w'as known in Ktiropey it was believed, on the faith of 
the HinduSf tfiat the springs of the Ganges were at the foot of mount 
Jiimdlaya.-^ 


The when (jueslioned, do indeed refer to the fabulous ac¬ 

counts, which are to be found in their mythological poems, entitled Ptfrd- 
naSf and which have been thence copied into graver works, including even 


m'r P'''®! ronremU dmiiittcs pi^cipkcv avee CTand dan- 

lie Ja V.C, on Uu t„mns dc « tracasscr Ics bras et ks j^mbes, comme il arriva J quclques- 

.-biicvrtfiicw iftOiUui'iiii DYDicnt d<» arbriw-a^X lusanda 


i ' ; uc imuve puiiii u’ auln; pout qUe quelqu(» niaa 

lri'inblaa(£s, ou quclquen eordes teudues et eiUrtJaswHs do broiicfiagcs vcids. 

titniii a In Jitdurc du cliiiial, il (brt nule, ainsi qu’ o/i T iuf^rer ilc cc que j' ni 

*1,..’^ rt'gne toute T annee. Ea tout temps In cime 

“ j. M cauveric dc nciges, Lettres edif. xij, 440 . 

t Mtnuuirof aaiap, p, iJli. 
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the writings of their astronomers; and, according to those accounts, the 
Ganges has a long previous course, from the Ma/iasaravijrat or from ano¬ 
ther lake called Brtii/usaroTfara, before it issues from the H/ma/aya, But 
tliese are too much mixed with fable, and too fuH of contradi£lions and 
inconsistencies, to be considered as intended for grave geographical in- ^ 

formation; and no Nifu^d has pretended, that the course of the river 
could now be traced between the cow's mouth and the sacred lake. 

Even PaA'N-Pu ar,* who professed to have visited Mdnasardvara, and 
who attempted to assign the relative positions of Caildsa and Brahme- 
dan'da to which he referred the sources of the Bhdgiraf hi and AUca- 
nanddy declared, that the river at Gangontri., which was visited by him, 
on His return from CasAwitr, is there so narrow, that ‘ it may be leaped 
over.'-f* 

In his account of ths, Mdnasa lake, this pilgrim may. have adapted 
his communications to leading questions which had been previously put' ^ 
to him; and in what he affirmed concerning the riVers Sardyn and * 

Satadm issuing from the as well as respecting , the foun- • 

tains of the Ganges on mount Caildsdt he may have been guided by the 
Paurdnic fables. But regarding GangQUtrit \\& professedly describes what 
he saw;-and what he thus describes, is Incompatible with the notion of 
a distant source of the river. For a stream, so narrow that it may be 
crossed at a single leap. Is a mere rivulet or brook, whose remotest 
fountain can be but few miles distant. 

To. this reasoning might be objedled the tenor of the Hindu fables, 
wbicli assign to the a long course, from lake to lake, and from 


• As. Rl-s. vol. 5, p. 43 and 44. 
4 As. Iti.'s. vo]. 5. p, 43 k 
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Tnow)tain-to mountain, before its final descent from thCi;Sno\'<^ .cliffs of 
llimdUya.* 1 answer, that a legend, which makes the Ganges gush 
from heaven on mount Mem, and, there dividing into four streams, and 
filling from the stupendous height of Merit, rest in as many lakes from 
which it springs over the mountains through the air, just brushing their 
summits,"]’ is undeserving of serious consideration. If it be prof^osed 
to receive fabulous accounts as entitled to some notice, because they_ 
must be supposed to be grounded on a basis of truth, however false the 
superstructure which has been,built on. Ut 1 reply, that no presumptipn 
can be raised on the ground of an ackowledged fable. After every gross- 
impossibility has been rejedted, what remains Is merely, possible, but not, 
therefore probable. It is more likely to be false than true, since it wa^^^J 
aflirincd by evidence demonstrably unworthy of credit. -i, , . 

The utmost then, whioh can be conceded, is tfmt the conjedlural basis- 
of a geographical fable may be u^ed-, with very little confidence however, 
as a guide to inquiry and researdi. Upoivthis principle, .it might nob 
be unreasonable to-institute researches, with the view of ascertaining whe¬ 
ther any lake exist within tlte snowy mountains, an impdrfbet knowledge 
of which may have been the foundation of the fables conceiming the Md~ 
na£u and riiuhsardvara lakes of Hindu poets, and the' M^ama -^nd 
Luncadeho^ the and, if any such lake exist, whether a river 

issue from it, as generally affictned ; and whetlier that river be the Ala- 
eaiiandd, as hinted not only in PurdnasX but in the astronomical work 
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of BHA'scARA,* oF the Sarayu as intimated in otlier PuranaSt'f and 
affirmed.botli by pKA''KPt} Rj and by Ti£rF£«TirAti.ER*s enflssary.- 

- . ■ . - d- 

On a review of the whole subject, it appeared that the had been 

traced from Hmihstanthy Hindu pilgrims, into the snowy mountains, 
which nm in a idireeiion from N. W* to S, E,' on tlw frontier of India; 
and had been approacheti, on the side of Tibety hy Lama surveyors, whose 
route terminated at mount Kentaisse, a range of snowy mountains on the 
west and south of Tibet, The intervening space seemed to be the region 
of conje6lure, of fable, and of romance. Whether a vast tradt of alpine 
-country intervene, or simply abridge of lofty mountains, clothed in eternal 
snow, could not be judged from the uncertain positions at w'hich the routes 

■ ' 1 ' 4 - , ' S'" 

terminate, neither of -which had been ascertained, to anv satisfailory de- 

■ ' ■ ■j'l ^ ^ ^ ' 

gree of geographical precision. However, the latter supposition seemed 
the more probable conjediure, from the pro^cirtiity of Bhadnndt'h to the 
termination of the Lama's route.: For-the ' teiiAple of Bhadtiiidt’h was 
placed, by Xt-EPFENTHALLER, at an estinfiated‘'distance of 57 miles, and by 


^ Tbc gtiiesui fironi tlic foot of Vi$.UHy>^e:$cendftJ/rom tlie manMnn of Vt&uN g 
U mount il/rrWj whrnce it diYidrs into feutr strcsims^ miii^ ilie nir* 

r^cara tile Iflk^ o-ji the suiHmiU of tku nphuNEitg^ inouiHriiii^. Unilrr tkr nnnti? of blf ff 
^ at river prociwila (o Hhadm^n* tu tliQ it entcre Bharaia*vctsJt^ ( 

austart.J At the CVfocjAii it gcK& to nnd m Ihe Bhatltfr^ «o the NiinluxcA 

Sidd'fuiFti^-sir^mmi; JihuTumt i7 and 

*^1*.*^^ suawy ( 7 /i>iiii?a/J innve of'mountftHIS b mount 

i dwdli; the GfxJ ofrichcKj with hh altei^Jint demigudj, 

^ named ChundraprfjhAn^ ne&r which is bilualnl the lake. 

rh Alendf^cim, On the bank of that river i^hituakd liic divine iiuchI], 

C&aiimr^'ka.l 

rtf na rill west of Ci^iia$a h mount C^rndman wlieuce ItimnA sprung. At ilae furst 

II, i ■ IfiJtc, from which the Sarnf/u llows^ million lire bank of 

thaUiver i« ihd ioresi of Kfl/iAmjVi. ^ 

1 ^ golden ptrek, at the fout of which is the take 

fetch “aAijiaAx’uA sojoafoed duiLoj^ nuuijr yi-ars, vrUen he ivent LhiUies -W 

MiUsjfo-purdna / JSfiuximacdtha-, 


t Cs^raA'i cmJ«. 
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Colonel Hardwick, at nine journies, from which' is,situated» ac¬ 


cording to Rekhell, in N, and.79'’ E. and the route of tiie Xamiisur- 
i,veyors ends.in the .36th degree of long. W, of Pfkln, (8i* £. of LoAdou ) 
and Ut. *9^® according to Du Halde's map. Still however, there was 
-room for the supposition of a lake interposed, out of which a branch of 
the Ga7iges!, perhaps the Alacauandd, might really issue, conformably 


withjthe whole current of popular ^licf. 

This vie,w appeared to prewnt an obje£b of inquiiy, deserving the la¬ 
bour of the research. An above Haridiodr, 

(where it enters the Brilish territories,’) to the farthest point to w^h.it 
had been traced by Hindu pilgrims, and to its remotest acc^siblc source, 
was an undertaking worthy of Bfilisk ,enterprise. Perhaps the national 
credit was concerned, not to leave in uncertainty and doubt a question 
which the Engiish only have the best opportunity, of solving : and one at 
the same time so interesting, as that of exploring the springs of one of the 
greatest rivers of the old continent, and whose waters fertilize and enrich 
the British territories, which it traverses in its whole navigable extent. 

These considerations, partly the suggestions of his own mind, and 
partly pressed on hb attention by me, induced Lt* Col, Coiebrooke 
to undertake the proposed enterprize, for which the sanilion of goveni- 
ment was accordingly solicited and obtained. But, in consequence of 
illness, as already intimated, the execution of it devolved on his assistant 
Lt, Webb, who was accompanied on the journey by Capt. R\rER and 
Capt. Hearsay. The journal of Capt. Rape R iias furnished the narrative 
which is presented to the society. 

The result of the survey b briefly stated in a letter from Lt. Webb to 
my address, 
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. * Skould 3 ''ou deem titc mtelUgencc coIIe6led m this tour worthy of 
comimmication, yoa may perhaps vvish> that, m addition to the map, I 
should give a summary of the geogra-phical information acquired: aiTd 
these, with the account which I formerly sent you of the trade carried on 
with the transalpine countries,* compose my exclusive share of the com^ 
munication. 

* The ahstra^of material positions ascertained is as follows ; and I am 
pcrfedlly satisfied with the correflness of ail the results, excepting that 
of Ciddr-ndth; and even this cannot fail of being a very near approxima- 
tion« 


Gangoutri, I.al. 

31 

4 

N. 

CLntig. from 3 

t 78 

69 

E, 

,Jamoutri, 

31 

23 

N. 

# Greemeich i 

i78 

31 

E, 

Ceddr^ndth, - 

30 

63 

N. 


?9 

19 

E. 

Bhadrindlh, - 

30 

43 

N. 


79 

38 

E. 

Dedpraf/dg, - 

30 

9 

N. 

* 

78 

31 

E. 

Srinagar^ 

30 

]V 

N. 


78 

43 

E 

Atmora, 

29 

36 

N. 

- 

79 

42 

E. 

Source (ly the > 
Edmgangd 

30 

7 

N. 

wr 

79 

23 

E. 


Foruisttion of the Gogta riverhjtbc junetloa 
two streams at Baghestcar. 


>J 

> go 55 N* 70 5g E. 


* CoNsmERiiJO the most important mformation gained, to be a knoit'*' 
ledge that the sources of the Canges are southward of the Himalaya, | 
subjoin my reasons for adopting this opinion : 

1st. ' It had been universally experienced, during our journey, that the 
supply of water from springs, and numerous tributary streams, was sujji- 
dent, in a course of eight or ten miles, to swell the most minute rjvu|fet 
into a considerable and unfordable stream, et vice versa. Now the course 
cf the Bhdgirat’hi and Alacanandd rivers was followed, till the formeir 


Insert cd! ill a noic in the foiiowiiig oairative of the journey. 
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Became a shallow and almost stagnate pool, and the latter a small 
stream ; and both having* in addition to springs and rhuletSi a consi> 
derable visible supply from the thawing snow* It' is therefore concluded, 
by analogy, that the sources of these rivers could be Httle, if at all, 

; removed from the stations at which these remarks were collected.* 

sd. * The cJiannel of a great river is usually a line to which the con- 
tiguous country gradually slopes; and‘perhaps on th:s account, in the 
mountainous country, (as information and experience have taught me,) the 
sides of a river always furnish the most pra^icable road in the dire^libn 
of its courseNow, if the Bhdgirat'hf and" Aiacanandd rivers had a ■ 
passage through the Himalaya^ it should follow, that the channel of its - 
stream would form tlie GhdHi by which the snowy range became passa¬ 
ble. But, since tliis principle holds-good' in ■ praflice, and since it is 
utterly impossible to cross the snowy range in a dire6Uon iivhith the 
channels of these rivers might be supposed to assume, 1 consider that at . 
idast all former reports are determined fii^Utioua. 

sd. * Thave conversed with two or three intelligent natives, whose in¬ 
formation 1 have found correct in other instances; and who have, in pil- - 
grimnges and’on business, traversed the northern skirt of the : ' 

and 1 have their assurances, that no river, except one, exists westward of 
the Mdnisjrovara lake ; that this stream is called the SMaru^ (Sdtdhtj) 
river; and that it turns southerly, west of 

‘ The extreme height of the Htmdlaya is yet a desideratum ; but hv a 
mean of numerous altitudes of a conspicuous peak, taken at differvUt liours 

* The only ex«ep)i«Ti to lliLi muxim U perlittpi; in tlio of a cojtii'act, such as the fall^ 

f>f iVjtfg^rc, Eberts li riviT descends prceipiloublj from an dev^iitd ot rcoSt* hot 
eueb ci^cadc of the haa been fDiuid. ii. U* 
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of die day Viith an excellent instrument, its distance being previpnslj 
ascertained, by observation, from the well determined extremities of a 
sufficient base, in the level country o{ Rokilkhundt and allowing an eighth 
of the intercepted arch, wliich is supposed,to exceed the mean of ter¬ 
restrial refraction ; its height is calcvlatx'^ at twenty-one thousand feet 
above those plains- 

; I 

* The usual rise of the rivers at ascertained by measuring 

with a line the distance between'the wateris limits on a perpendicular scarp, 
is about forty-five or forty-six feet; the nature of the channels not ad¬ 
mitting of any increase in breadth. They are subject to irregular apd 
tempmary swells, of sometimes ten feet perpendicular, in heavy or sndden 
falls of rain/ 

I ENTIRELY subscribe to the arguments of Ueut. Webb, which to my 
apprehension are conclusive^ No doubt can remain, that the different 
branches of the river, above Jfaridwir, take their rise on the southern side 
- of the Himdlaya, or chain of snowy mountains: and it is presumable, thht 
all the tributary streams of the GartgeSf including the Sarayu ( whether its 
alleged source in the Mdnasarovara lake be credited or dlsbelieyedj) 
and the Tamund^ w'hose most conspicuous fountain ia little distant from 
that of the Ganges^ also rise on the southern side of tliat chain of moun¬ 
tains. 

From the western side of the mountains, after the range, taking a 
sweep to the north, assumes a new dlre6lion in the line of the meridian, 
arise streams tributary to the Indus^ and perhaps the Indus itself. 

From the other side of this highest land, (for it is hardly necessary to 
remark, that the remotest fountains of rivers mark the highest ground;) 
a declivity to the north or west gives to the mountain torrents, and 
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finally to the? Hvers which they cothpitSsei one or other of these' directions. 

It is probably true, that tlie sources of the Sampoo or Brahmeputm and 
its tributary streams are separated only by a narrow range of snow-clad 
peaks from the sources of the rivers which constitute the Ganges, or which 
serve to swell its stream: and the whole province of hadak, elevated and 
rugged as it is. most likely declines frotft its aoutbem limit to both- the 

ttorth and west. 

This notion is supported by tlie information received from traders 
who traffick between Hindustan and Tibet, as Lieut. Webb has re¬ 
marked ; and it is countenanced by routes from Cashmtr to Ladak, with 
which Major Wilford furnished me. and which were colleaedby him 
from merchants accustomed to travel between these countries. 

1m short it can scarcely be doubted, that the sAowy mountains, seen 
from Hindustan and especially from Rokilkhand^ are the highest ground 
between the level plains of India and the elevated regions of southern 
Tartary^ Whether the altitude of the highest peaks of Huiuilaya be 
quite so great as Ueut. Webb infers from observationv I will not 
venture to affirm. Tlie possible error from the uncertainty Eespe^tiug 
the quantity of the refraClion is considerable j a<id^ owing to-disappoint¬ 
ment in tlie supply of instruments, no barometrical observation could 
be made to confirm or check the conclusions, of a trigonometrical calcu¬ 
lation. Without however supposing the Kiwato exceed the J tides, 

there is still room to argue, that an extensive range of mountains, 
which rears, high above the line of perpetual snow, in an almost tro¬ 
pical latitude, an uninterrupted chain of lofty peaks, is neitlier surpassed 
nor rivalled by any other chain of mountains but the Cordilleras of tiie 
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The information of which ■ geographers are hitherto in possession 
TCgariiing the source or sources of the being uncertain and 


unsatisfactory, the supreme government of Bengal determined, in 1807, 
to authorize a survey of the course of thht Vi'v/er, up to its fountain, or as 
far as might be practicable; and Lteur, Col. CattSROoKE, the surveyor 
general, then employed on a survey of the newly acquired provinces, 
was directed to execute this commission. Colonel Colebrooke's long 
and extensive experience, together with the ardent zeal which he bad 
always displayed for the advancement of geographical knowledge, qualK 
iied him eminently for this task; but he ^vas rendered unable to proceed 
by th 4 fatal malady which terminated his useful and meritorious labours. 
At bis recommendation. Lieutenant Webs was nominated to continw 
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the cnterprize. f-r the conduct of tvliichhe hud instrucUons to the f«l- 
lowing effect, 

‘ To surrey the GeitreJ, from Umdwir to Gmgiitti. whcr^that 
river is supposed either to force its wuy. by a subterraneous passage, 
though the HiMiUyt mountains, or to fall over their brovr,Jn the/orm 
. of a cascade. To ascertain the dimensions of the fall, apd delineate its 
appearance, and to observe its tine geographical situation in UUlude and 

I 

Itmgitude, - 


«. ‘ To ascertain whether this be the idtitnate source of .the Cuagasj 
and in case it should prove otherwise, to trace the river, by snryey, as far 
towards its genuine scarce as possible. To learn, in particular, whether, 
as stated by Major IIennei.1., it arise from the lake Munasarofoir,-and, 
should evidence be obtained confirming his account, to get. « nearly 

as practicable, the bearing and distance of that lake. . j 


S. ‘ To fix. as weU as it can be done, by bearings of the snowy moun¬ 
tains, and by thb reports of the natives, (should the time not admit of n 
more particular survey.), the positions Of the sources of the Atacanandi 
river at Btudrhdtha, and of the Ccddr river, which joins it ahovp Srmn- 
gara. at addmdth^. One or both of the peaks, under which Osese rivers 
rise, are stated bv Col. HaanwiexE to he visible from places near Srma- 

gurn.- and consequently their situation may probably be ^ascertained by 

bearings token at different stations on the road to Caagolrt. 

■ 4, • To inquire how far the source of the .lunutaa river lies to the west 

or north-west of. Gaaga-'ri; and. if any particular mountaio be pointed out 
as the place where it rises, to fix the position of that mountain by beai- 

inlrs. ■ 
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5 . » Ti) ascertain generally the positions of all the most rtrijarkable 
peaks in the Himalaya range; taking their elevations to the nearest 
mmute with a theodolite, and drawing the appearances they present to< 
the eye, 

8. ‘ The situations of all towns, forts, places of Hindu worship, Bhar* 

. maidlas or resting places, will.he included, and an accurate delineatiott 
made of the road, and of every remarkable or interesting object which- 
IS visible from it. « 

7* * The height of the barometer (should stich art iiistunfcnt be ob¬ 
tained in time*) Is to be observed at every halting piace ; for the pur¬ 
pose of being combined with trigonometrical caleulations, in aseertalmng 
the heights of the principal mountains in the Himalaya or snovVy range* 

* 

8. * It would be -desirable that Lieutenant Webb, after completing 
the survey from Haridwar , by Srinagar or BevapFaydga to Oaugolrif. 
should return, if practicable, by.a different and more easterly rotfte,. 
through Almora to Bareli" 

Lieutenant Webb was accompanied oh his tbur^ by Captain Ha pfeX' 
of the Honorable Company's service, and Captain Hearsay fortnCrly 
in that ofMADHAji Se'ndhiah. '' 

It was proposed that Mr. Webb should commence his joumey, as soon 
as might be practicable after the conclusion of the fair at Haridwar, which*^ 
takes place annually at the vernal equinox. It was expected, that by this 
time, tlic necessary orders would be circulated, to the difierent-./liirti//r of 
the JVepal Raja, to erisuit a safe passage through the territories, 

• Two mo^inlAin barotiiclcrs were afterward* dnpatebed from CakuUa, but uarorlnjiatclit 
both were biokejt DO iJie wti/. . 
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' The party arrived, on the isi of^pril i8oS, Htiridwdra^mi encamped 
at the village of Cdnac'hala, (KajikJial) on the west bank of the Ganges^ 
at the distance of about two miles from the fast, and on'the left of the 
detachment which had been assembled for the purpose of maintabing 
tranquillity on that occasion. 

The bathii>g place, called Haf-a-cn-Pnirlt situated at the northern ex¬ 
tremity HiindwdTUt is 3^ miles from Cii 7 i<ic’hoI*ty And thfc road lies 
through A ,wood, on Oie banks of the river. 

The town oT Haj7'dtt'dr<j is very inconsiderable 1 n itself, having only 
one street about 15 feet in breadth, and one furlong and A half hi length. 
It is situated in lat. eg 57 b' in'long. 78 S 30 E. as ascenalned 

by Mr. Reuben BiIrrow, and corresponds, in Its relative situation, with 
the observations made by Lieut. Webb, from our camp near Cdnac'fiiitdf 
the latitude of which lie made 5(5 7 

The Hara-ca-Paki (or foot of Hara ) is the Ghdp where the ablutions 
are performed; and the teniple dedicated to this deity, rises ^om the bed 
of the river at the base of the liiU, it is a plain building, surmounted 
by two cupolas, one of which contains the image of the divinity. 

The customs and manners of the H/Ndi/j are so blended with their 

O' 

^ligious ceremonies, and iheu* mythology is such a compound of alle¬ 
gory and fable, that it is hardly possible to ascertain the origin of their 
sacred Institutions; we can therefore only relate traditions, leaving the ex¬ 
planation to those w'ho are more conversant with the subje< 51 :. This place 
derives its name from Haea, which is synonymous with Mahade va, and 
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rheriM a door or passage* The Ganges, af^er forcing its way through 
art extensive tra6l of mountainous country , hers fi ijst enters on th s plains ^ 
and the veneration wrhich the Hindus have for this river» would natural¬ 
ly point out this as a place deserving of peculiar worship* At the com¬ 
mencement of the hot weather, an annual pilgrimage is enjoined, and 
attended by people from all parts of Hindustan and the IDckhin, for the 
purpose of making their ablutions in the holy stream. The bathing com¬ 
mences in the month of Chaitra, when the sun is in Mtna or Piscest and 
concludes on the day he enters Mesha or >Aries, agreeably to the solar 
computation of the Hindis,, and corresponding with the loth April, on 
which day the sun has adlually advanced in that sign, Every twelfth 
year is celebrated with greater rejoicings, and is called the 
Mila, so denoted from the planet Jupiter being then in the sign of A<fua~> 
fins. Whether this sign be symbolical of the purpose for which they 
meet, or whether the injunflion be arbitrary or accidental, is not ascer¬ 
tained ; but a pilgrimage at these duodegennia! periods is considered the 
most fortunate and efficacious. The present was one of those periods; 
being just twelve years since the visit of Col. HAflOwicicfi to the fair, 
when the conmndons,' which took plkce between the different sefls of re*^ 
liglous mendicants, were attended ivith considcraye bloodshed, as, related 
in the sixth volume of Asiatlck Researches, To prevent a repetition of 
such outrages, the detachment assembled for the preservation of peace 
was this year of greater strength than usual. The ftir is totally unoon- 
ne6led with the ostensible purport of the meeting; but the Hindu never 
loses sight of his worldly interests, and a Mela is a necessary conse- 


■ ^ rIed callfttl It is written in the 

df the Ecanda nncl oIHit Purrm I'kis mntkA iv diflfcretil utjmciI'Ugy j ClTt^m 
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quence of their religious conVQWtioiis; numbers axe led hither as much, 
from commercial as holy raotiveB,- and independant of the merchandize 
brought by the.merchants from the Pmjdb, Cdbuit Cashmir and other 
places, most of the pilgrims supply themselves with some articles, the 
produce or manufaflure of the country from which they came, for which 
they are certain of an advantageous sale; through this channel the princi¬ 
pal cities in the Dudha, 'Delhi and Lakhnau are supplied with the pro¬ 
ductions of the western and northern countries. To facilitate these 
commercial transactions, which arc carried on to an immense extent, 
agents are deputed from the roost respectable bankers, who exchange 
money, and grant bills, to all parts of India^ to any amotint This kind of 
tiegociation must be extremely prohtable, as a high premium is levied on 
the Hundh,^ and the produce of the sales is generally retnitted in this 
manner; few articles from the Company's or Vizier's provinces being 
disposed of in the way of barter. Although a very considerable traffic be 
carried on at this season, it does not strike a person with that idea, 
Pne great disadvantage, however, is the bad accommodation for the mer¬ 
chants, who are obliged to stow their goods into all tlie vacant holes 
and comers, where they are not exposed to public view, and which are so 
confined as not to admit of the bales being unpacked. A person, there¬ 
fore, who may be desirout; of examining and ascertaining what articles may 
have been brought for sale, is oblige^ to make his way, with great difiicul- 
ty, through an immense crowd ; and after hunting in vain, through narrow, 
dark and noisome passages, he at length relinquishes the attempt in dis¬ 
gust. The inconvenience might be obviated, without much expense, by 
building a commodious street, with shops on each side; which, by being let 
out at a reasonable price, during the fair, would soon repay the original cosL 

' ... I I , II ■ 

* Bill ofexcbiuigt. 
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The protec^on afforded to the merchant, added to t!ie convenience this 
arrangement would produce, might ti)e meaiii^or brmgtng a greater va¬ 
riety of foreign prodiictiona through thi& channel. As very great atpend- 
ments have already been made in the roads, tending much to the comfort 
of the passengers, and havee.'te.itc'dihejr high commendations and thanks, 
we may perhaps in time see the^e improvements also carried into eflecti 
The principal articles brought hitlrerfor sale/are horses* mules, camels, a 
species of tobacco (caUed CafCar ,) antimony; asafoetida, dried fruits, such 
as apricots, £gs, pfunes, raisins, almonds^ pistachio niits and pomegran¬ 
ates* irona Cabal, Catidahar, Muitan, and the Pftijdb; shav^h, Dtitas, Pat'~ 
^Jir, from QuAiuir and Amrilsar; CAjfroj, (o4r spotted turbans,) looking- 
glasses,, toys, with various manuf^tetures in brass and ivory, from Jayapitra; 
shields, from Rohilkhand, Lakhntsu and Silh£t;haws and arrows, from 
Jilalidn and the Dudb ; rock salt from.L^iAor,- baftas and piece goods, from 
Kahn, a large city in the Pefijdb, The country of Mdrwdr also supplies 
a great number of camels, and a species of flannel called Lo'i, From the 
company’s provinces are brought Mara a, muslins, mashru ^or sarcenet,) 
cocoa-nuts and woollen cloths. Of the latter, a few bales are sent on the 
part of the company ; but the sale of iliem is very inconsiderable, and the 
coarsest only meet with a ready market. 

The northent merchants who visit the fair, travel in larg|fparties called 
^ajiltihs i and the cattle brought for sale are used also for the conveyance 
of merchandise. Those who have no investments of shawls or dried fruits, 
accommodate pilgrims, and other travellers, from whom they receive more 
than sufficient to defray the expenses of tlte animal$ on the road. We 
inquired what might be the price of a seat on a camel, and were informed, 
by a man who had travelled in tlut manner, that he had paid nine rupees 
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from Marwar to Haridivdra^. The machme^ in which the goods and pas* 
sengers are stowed, is a kind of wooden pannier, about three feet long and 
two.feet broad, with a low railing all round, and the bottom laced with 
cords. One of these is . suspended on eacli side the camel, and each 
pannier accommodates two passengers. The CdJUahs generally assem¬ 
ble at Amritsar, about the end of February, and pursue their route 
through the Stk’h country. At that place, and at the principal cities in the 
Penjdb, duties are levied, not only on the merchandise, but on the tra¬ 
vellers, at a fixed price per headt and they complain much of the inter¬ 
ruption they meet with from the numerous banditti, who hover about for 
plunder. These freebooters are always mounted, and go in parlies of 
twenty or thirty together ; apd although the Cdjilahs are sufficiently 
strong to keep them at a distance, they often succeed in carrying away 
some of the stragglers. 

After crossing the SatleJ^ they proceed In security to Haridwdraf and 
the road from Sehdranpdr is a continued line of travellers, from the mid¬ 
dle of March till the conclusion of the fair. 

This is the most frequented track ; although, towards the end of the fes¬ 
tival, every avenue is closed, by the swarms which pour in from all quar¬ 
ters. Those who come merely for the purpose of bathing, arrive in the 
morning ; and, aftet® performing their ablutions, depart in the evening, or 
on the following day ; by which means a constant succession of strangers is 
kept upi occasioning one of the most busy scenes that can be well 
conceived. To calculate the probable amount of such multitudes would 
l>e impossible, and it would be equally vain to hazard a conjecture ; but 

if v/e estimate the number at two millions of souls, we shall probably fall 
•short rather than exceed the reality. During the Maharata government, 
there were some grounds on wiiich the calculation might have been made i 

Q s 
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as a kind of poll-tax was levied on those who came to the fair, and 
very heavy duties on cattle and merchandise j but this arbitrary system 
is now abolished, and all casts and descriptions of people have free in^ 
gress and egress* without impost or mojestation. 

To subsist such hosts of people, would* one might suppose* almost 
create a taminc; but the Bazar exhibited no appearance of scarcity, and 
flour sold in our camp at the rate of twenty-four or twenty-five Si'rs for 
the rupee. Tlie ephemeral visitors, in general* bring their own provisions f 
and some thousands of carts are employed in conveying grain to the fair,. 
These supplies are drawn chiefly from the Dudb; and* to judge by the ap¬ 
pearance of the crops in that quarter* subsistence might have been 
yielded to twice the number; for the whole country was a perfect picture 
of affluence and plenty. 

Besioes the articles above mentioned* we were much surprised to see 
some Vinftian and Dutch coins, and some toys of European manufacture, 
exposed for sale in the market; by what route the latter found their way 
to India^ it is diflScuIt to say, but most probably by Surat, 

The horses and cattle are dispersed*indiscriminately, all over the fair, 
which is held in the bed of the river, at this season nearly dry. After the 
first of April, the influx of people is so great* that few vacant spots art 
to be found in the vicinity of the market; and encroachments^are made on 
the neighbouring mountain : huts and temporary habitations are observed to 
rise in every direction; and* from a barren deserted Bed of sand,the whole 
surface is seen in motion. It is curious to observe the different cast of 
countenance, of the various tribes wlio-are here assembled ; and the con¬ 
trast of chara^er would furnish an excellent subjedf for the pencil of an 
Hogarth, The most conspicuous personages are tlie Fakirs^ of whom 
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there are sevral se6ls; but tile prihcipal ones are the Gosainsov SatittydsiSf 
the Bairagis, the Jcgls Afid the Uctdsh. The four sects are again sub*dt- 
vided, and branch out into a great variety ; the different shades and dis¬ 
criminations of which it is difficult to make out, or comprehend. The 
rncst numerous are the Gosahtf, who, during the Makarata govemmentj 
^ere sufficiently powerful to dispute the authority at the place t and not 
only colIeiSted the duties, on their own account; but regulated the police 
during the fair. This assumption was, of course, productive of many 
serious disputes, which were decided by the sword: but the Gosains 
were generally vi6lorioms, and maintained the sovereignty for many 
years. The next powerful sedl was the Bjirdgi ; but, from the year 
3760 , till the company got possession of the Dudbt this cast was de¬ 
barred from the pilgrimage. The cause of this exclusion proceeded 
from two brothers, D'kocal GIr and Dayara'm Pat'ha, who, having 
determined on a life of penance, the former enlisted himself under the 
banners of the Gosatns, and the latter of the Bairdgis, In the Cuntbh'^mela 
of that year, they both happened to meet at Harid'utdra, and mutual 
recriminations took place, regarding the tenets which they had indivi¬ 
dually embraced. From a private, it became a general cause; and it 
was agreed, that the sword should prove the superiority. On the Piirbt 
or last day of bathing, the two parties met, near Canac^haht and after 
a long and bloody corttest, victory declared in favour of the Gdsains. It is 
said that eighteen thousand Bairdgh were left dead on the field. Since 
that time, the Gasains have claimed the pre-eminence, and appear to have 
exercised their authority in a manner little expressive of meekness or 
toleration. Although their despotic sway is over, they still occupy the 
best situations at the fair ; the whole of the road between Canac'hala and 

t 

Haridwara being inhabited by this sect. Considerable ejtpense must 
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have been incurred by many _pf thera^ to render tbeir temporary habita¬ 
tions comfortable and ccwwenient. On the ridge of the bank, on each 
Bide of the rpad^ grass hut^ and small Bangalahs are erected, in front of 
which are high in imitation of forts and bastions, with embra- 

suresj &c. On. these th^y repose, with all the pride of conscious supe¬ 
riority and independence. Many of them profess a total disregard for 
all worldly concerns, and appear completely jn a state of nature, 

A^f6NGl these Goiains 'are miny men of considerable property, who 
assume only the garments of the devotee, being in other respects well 
provided with all the comforts and conveniencies of life; some of them 
follow a tnilitafy profession, but the greater number are engaged in agri¬ 
cultural or comtnei'cial pursuits, in which they acquire large fortunes. 
On occasions like the present, they expend large sums, in charity, among 
the poor of their own se6l, and in presents^ to the priests or Brahmens^ 
w'hb preside over tlie different places of sacred Worship. One mode of 

dispensing their charity is by stationing people at different places on the 

.1. 

road, to distribute water to the thirsty passengers; and although the boon 
be small, it is very salutary, and there is always a constant succession of 
claimants and petitioners. - • : ■ 

The Cosains or Sannydsis are distinguished by a sheet or wrapper of 
cloth, dyed with red ochre, and round the neck they were a string of 
beads, called Rudrdesha this latter, however, is not confined to this se€l, 
as the Uddsis and Jdgis make use of the same. The Gosuins are the wor¬ 
shippers of Siva. The Bairdgis are the disciples of Vishcju, and are dis¬ 
tinguished by two perpendicular stripes of yellow ochre, or sandal, on the 

* Stedj of the GmiVrifi of Rvuraiire: a sp^ciee of FJeocarpus. 
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forehead, and by a string of Tuldsf h&3.ds round the neck. The Uddsi^ 
are the followers of Na'nac, the founder of the Sikh se<5t ^ and address 
their prayers to the pfopliet, whom they term Guru. They are known 
by the oonical cap, with a fringe, which they wear on all solemn occa¬ 
sions. The Jdgis or Cdnp'futim are the disciples of SivA, as the Gos^shis; 
but, as the term Cdnp'haia implies, they have a longitudinal slit in iJie 
cartilage of the ear, through which a ring, or plate, of horn, wood or 
silver, about the size of a crown piece, is suspended. Another custom ob¬ 
tains among the Gos^ins and JdgiSi which is uncommon among the other 
Hindus, that of burying their dead. AU these casts engage in husbandry 
and commerce; but the profession of arms is peculiar to the GoW kj or , 
Sannyusis; some of them never shave, but allow the hair on the head to 
grow to an enormous length, binding it round the forehead, in small 
tresses, like a turban. 

Ko particular ceremony is observed at the bathing, which consist* 
entirely in the simple immersion. Those who are rigidly pious, or may 
iiavc any apprehension in going into the water, are introduced by a couple 
of Brdhmens; who, having dipped the penitent in the holy stream, recon- 
du6t him to the shore. Few, however, require this assistance; and, as the 
water is not above four feet deep, the women even plunge in without hesita¬ 
tion, and both series intermix indiscriminately. After the ablution is per¬ 
formed, the men whose fathers are dead, and widows, undergo the opera¬ 
tion of tonsure; and many of them strew the hair in some frequented 
path, with the superstitious idea that good or bad fortune is indicated by 
the person or animal that first chances to tread upon it. An elephant is 
considered peculiarly fortunate. 

Besides the Har^a-Pairi, there are several other places of religious 

4 f 
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worship in the neighhourhood. The Pack-Ttrt’^ is a collective na me,! 
given to five pools or basons of water, situated between two hills to the - 
west of the town. The names of these are Amrit-C^d, Tapta'-Chtd, 
Jidma-Cdnd, Sild-Ciind, and Suiya-Cund, They all proceed from the 
same source, and appear to be beds formed in ^le rock, by a water 
course, which may be traced to the summit of the hill. The Brdhmtns 
wished to persuade us, that these reservoirs were supplied by springs , 
issuing from the side of the rock ; but there was no appearance to justify 
the assertion. The water is strongly impregnated with minerals, diffusing 
an ofKfnsive smell; and it was moreover extremely foul, by the agitatiorii 
caused by the bathers. 

The next place deserving notice is BMma Ghord, situated to the N. W. 
of the town; and the road to it lies over the mountain contiguous to Har~ 
€a-Pair(. It is in a small recess of the mountain, which is a perpendi¬ 
cular solid rock, about three hundred and fifty feet in height. It is said, that 
Bhima was posted here, to prevent the river from fakibg a different course * 
and immediately above the bath, about t^velve feet from the ground, is an 
artificial excavation in the rock, which they pretend was occasioned by a 
kick from the horse on which Bhi sf a was mounted. The cave is about 
five feet square, and inhabited, during thie fair, by a Fdkti", Ladders are 
planted, for the convenience Of the curious, who may be desirous of coo-' 
vincing themselves of the pow'ers which diis horse was reported to pos* 
sess. The Ciind f or pool, is larger than those abovementioned; and, being ■ 
in one of the small channels of the river, receives a constant though; 
scanty supply. It is a commodious place for'bathing, but not considered, 
peculiarly holy by orthodox Hindus. Opposite to Har-ea^Pairi is a high) 
hill, called G’Adffa, on the top of which is a small temple. 
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with a trident. This we had not an opportunity of visiting, nor did we see 
Saiya Cund, a sacred place, about half a mile to the west of our camp. 

At the foot of the pass leading from Har^ca-Pmrs, is a Gurc*kdli Cho&i 
or post, to wliich slaves are brought down from the hills, and exposed 
for sale. Many hundreds of these poor wretches, of both sexes, from 
three to thirty years of age, are annually disposed of in the way of traiSc. 

Those slaves are brought down, from all parts of the interior of the 
hills, and sold at Haridwdr^ from, ten to one hundred and fifty rupees. 

ThesIisw of cattle, this year, was very inferior to what might liave been 
expelled; and the great demand, both on the part of the Company and of 
individuals, rabed the prices, very considerably. The average price of 
the camels from die Pmjab. was seventy-five rupees; and a common horse 
was not to be purchased under two hundered and fifty, or three Iwindered 
rupees. There were very few of the Persian, or high northern breed ; 
the prevailing casta were the Turkic and the cross breed of Tttrki and Ta¬ 
xi. A singular mode of conducing barg^ains obtains here; which, how¬ 
ever, b not uncommon in other parts of India. The merchants never 
mention vivd voce, the prices they have fixed on their cattle, but the 
agreement is carried on by the finger, and a cloth is thrown over the 
hands, to prevent the by-standers from gaining any informadon. The fol¬ 
lowing is the key to tliis secret language, which is very simple*. ihougfL 
expressive, Each finger, under the term of Hdnab., implies one rtipee^ 
of Dohrak Ddnak two rupees- Tlius, by taking hold of three of the 
merchants fingers, and making use of the first term it would imply 
three and of the second term six rupees. Sut or Sutiii means twenty 
rupees, and each finger, under that term, bears that value. So, or 
Ijpndreds,are expressediii the same matmer; audit b only necessa- 
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ry to give the term, to be clearly understood. Bargains are concluded, 
in this manner, with great readiness; and it is very rare that any 
mistake or misunderstanding occurs, between the purchaser and the 
vender. Those who are not conversant in this language, are obliged 
to employ Dddls or brokers, who are to be met in all parts of the 
fair, and receive a per centage on the purchase; but, as they generally 
have an understanding with, and are in the interest of the merchants, 
very little dependance can be placed on the honesty of these agents. 

The Governor of 5ri>n7g/ir, H ASTI D'hai, Chautha, being arrived at 
Carcari^ a small Gurc’hdli village, near Bhim-Ghor'a i we paid him a Nisit 
on the 8th of April, and were kindly received* Our meeting was under a 
large tree; his present temporary habitation being too small to receive us. 
He expatiated much on the dlfitculties of our undertaking, and the priva* 
tions to which wc should be subjected ; but assured us of every assistance 
in his power, only lamenting, that as a itew governor had been appointed 
from Kepdl, he should not be able to yield us such efre6lual aid, as he 
would have done, had the termination of his office been more remote. 
He promised, however, that if it depended on him, every thing should be 
ready for our departure two or three days after the conclusion of the 
fair. The Citauira is a man about forty-five or forty-six years of age, 
of middle stature,' and rather corpulent. His countenance is pleasing, and 
his manneTs very conciliatory: in his waist he wore a large curved knife, 
with a plain ebony handle, the sheath mounted with gold. Most of the 
chiefs about him were armed with weapons of the same shape, but 
mounted with silver. 

On the following morning, Hasti D^hal returned our visit; and the 
subject,of our journey was again resumed. In the course of convei'- 
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sarton, he goggbated, thatthe route to Gattgoirt by the way of Sknagar 
would be vtry circuitous, and could not be completed m less than ^ 
month and a half; whereas, by making Gangotrf our first object, wq 
might retom by Sn'rtdg^ijr in one month. By this ^rrangetnentj wetted 
the advantage of comprehending the whole circle of the places wv 
W'ished to visit, within the limits of a two month’s tour, leaving fis one 
month for the peTformance of the journey to Bhadri-ndt'k. The Cha^tr 0 
staid but a short time ; when he took his leave, we presented him with 
a few articles of Eitro^fan manufacture, with which he appeared highly 
gratified. ^ , 

The tenth of April, being the Pnrbl or last day of bathing, the'crowdt 
of people were immense; every avenue to the Ghat was completely 
choahed up; and the flight of steps, leading to the water, poured down 
from the top such a constant succession of freah comers, that the lower 
tiers were unable to resist the impetus, and were involpntarily hurried 
into the stream. The fair, however, concluded without any troubles or 
disturbance, to the great surprise and satisfaction of numbers," who were 
accustomed to consider bloodshed and murder inseparable from the 
Cumb‘ha Mila; as, for many ages past, these duodecennial periods have 
been marked with some fatal catastrophe. A very ‘ salutary rcgttlatfoil 
was enforced by ohr police; prohibiting any weapons being worn or 
carried at the' fair. Guards were posted, at the different avenues, to re¬ 
ceive the arms of the passengers; a ticket was placed on ea?h, and a- 
oo.rrespqndmg one given to the owner; the arms were returned on the 
tick^ being produced. 

This arrangement had the desired effect; for'the utmdst tranqullK^ 

■ preva^ed; and from the content and satisfaftion that were expressed, by 
* S $ 
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all fanVa of people, on (his occaston, we may anticipate tlie praises that 

* 

will be cai'rie^ hence, to all parts of Hiuciosiant on Uie fliiid system hf tlie 
British govenimetit. 


* Oil the eleventh, wfe received a visit from Hast! D'HAt, accompanied 
by Bhaiho TapXh, his successor in tli^ government of Srimgar. on 
%vhom the atraDgements fbr our journey were in future to .depend. We 
found in this man great ilistnclination to forward our views. He at first 
endeavoured to deter us from the journey, by exaggerated represehta- 
tions of its difficulties! afterwards threw various obstacles in the way 
of our preparations. At last, however, in conformity to the InstruCtTons 
of his governntent, though with evident reluitahee* and at an exorbitant 
rate, he furnished as many coolies'and bearers, for the Jampuant or hiU 
litters, as enabled Us to prdceed on the follo^ving day, 

Lieut, Webb took the height of Blum G'h^a, which he ascertained to 
be four hundred and seven feet. 


The following tnornlng, we received the last visit of the benevolent 
Hasti P'hae, whoso reragy^ from office we-had much capse to regret. 
He expressed bis sorrow* that w'e should set.off so ill provided with car¬ 
riage, and that we had been detained so long. We parted, after giving 

■ % 1 ■ ‘ ‘ 

mutual,presents; and lie promised, to mee.t us at Srinagar, and accompany 
to Almora,, where his brother Bhjw Sa*a was governor. 


At ten o'clock, our baggage and tents were ready to move off, and we 
edmrneticcd mtr line df rhafch,- It was tjUite a tidvelty, to see the Paha fis 
carrying iheir loads, which were contained in large baskets, called GaHtil 
or CaiuL'hi. T^ey are made, of .6dm/^,vabout two and an half feci high, 
in the shape pfa.concj and are sluug io tlje shoulders* by means of a.cou- 
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pie of strong loops, made of rope, or plaited graS % througlt whtcH the 
arms are introduced. Each man is provided with a cross stick, in thei 
shape of the letter T, about three ant^ an half feet high^ which assists turn 
in walking* and serve.s as a prop or rest for the burthen* when he is in¬ 
clined to take breath, without disengaging his load. Those anicles which 
were too long or bulky to be packed in a Candid were well secured %vith 
pords, and carried on the back in the same manner. The Jampudn is a 
small bedstead, about three feet in length and- two in breadth i at each 
corner is a post which supports a canopy. The, poles are about eight feet 
long, fixed on each side, with a transverse bar at the extremities ; in the 
center of which is a small pole or rest, by which the carriage is conveyed 
in the manner of a Tonjoti. It is rather a confined and inconvenient car¬ 
riage at first; but the motion is extremely easy.—This machine is pecu- 
liary adapted for a mountainous country, as the weight remains always in 
equilibrio. 

As soon as we struck our tents, the , with the troops stationed 

at ConsLC^hald were put into motion, and set off towards their respective 
destinations. Several companies of new levies from JVVpJ/ w'erc going 
to relieve a detachment of the Curc'hdli troopS, which had been em¬ 
ployed'for two years and a half in blockading Ciftgrti, a strong hill fort 
belonging to Rajah Samsa'r-CkanO, without being able to reduce it tb 
terms, or make any Impression. Our road, for four miles two furlotigs, 
run parallel wkh, and at a short disUnce from the river? when we 
proceeded in a N. W. direction, quitting th^ tra'cit of the pilgrims, who 
were going by the way of Hfishicesa ' ( MrWiiikcs) to Bhadvi-ndt h and 

I " ■ * 

Cedar£i-naVh, 
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At five o'clock, P. M. we encamped^ having marched twelve 
in A north-west direction. 

We observed, on the road, several Hg and white muibeiry trees, with 
ripe fruit; end the wild fowls, peacocks and black partridges^ were 
calling in every direction. We saw some Obis or pits, for catching ele¬ 
phants, which are numerous, and very destructive to the crops in this 
valley. The species found here is small, and far inferior to those caught 
in other part of Hindostdn, They seldom exceed seven feet in height, 
and are sold, when first caught, for two or three hundred rupees. 

Two days, in which w'e marched twenty miles, about N. N, W. half 
W. brought os to an extensive village, of beautiful appear¬ 

ance, pleasantly situated, and adorned with a handsome temple, erected 
by Ram-Ra'e, one of the followers of Nanac, the founder of th^ 
Sik*h religion. The priests are of the sect of Vddsts. During the HoTi, 
an annual Fair held here is numerously attended, by pilgrims from the 

Penjdb and countries to the westward. 

# 

About half a mile to the N. of the village, is the field of battle, which 
decided the contest between the Srfnagara and Gurc'fia rajahs ; the form¬ 
er of whom was killed in the engagement, by a musket ball. The ac¬ 
counts of his death spread general consternation through the country ; 
and the inhabitants, forsaking their villages, retired to the mountains, 
whence they could not be drawn by any threats or persuasions. The 
whole of this beautiful valley was laid open to pillage, and the following 
year remained uncultivated, when Har-se wac-Ram, the present Mehantf 
W'as reinstated in his possessions. Through his influence, the-peasants were 



* Tetra(hFraneolmia, 
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jtidu<^d to return ; and the country has, in some measure, recovered from 
■this severe blow, 

A PHI I, i6th. The weather being storrny, with rain, we halted, and !:%<• 
■Ceived the visit of BhaihoTapah, whO'appeared to evince a more friendly 
<Usposltion than formerly; and as his route was now about to separate 
from ours; took‘measures, by registering our attendants, to guard against 
their desertion. " He took his leave with many expressions oF friendship. 
"We made him some triiffing presents at parting, and separated,under the 
most flattering assurances of his good will, and desire to render us every 
assistance, 

17 th. Marched to J/agaL The first part of the road lay by the side 
of a beautiful little river, which turns four or five water mills, placed in tlie 
declivities of its bed. This machine for grinding corn, is of very simple 
construction, and is in general use in this part of the country, ’ It is com¬ 
posed'of two large round stones, about eighteen inches m diameter and 
■four in thickness. The under one is fixed, and the upper one placed in a 
perpendicular axle, at the lower extremity of which eight or ten spokes 
are thrownouthorizontally. Onthes© thewaterisbrooghttodescend^ 
.from a sufficient elevation to give the madtine a tjuick rotatory motion. 

* The banks of this rivulet were lined with the‘nillow and the raspberry 
bush ; the fruit of which was ripe, of a deep yellow, with hardly flavor 
cncugh to call to recollection the fruit of Europe. Wheat and barley 
were produced in great abundance, in the vallies, which possess a fertile 
soil \ but the oppressive nature of the Gurc'lmli government, and the 
heavy exactions which it lays on the labour of the husbandman, dis¬ 
courage cultivation. This Parg^xnah of Dhitn, lying behveen the Gan* 
ges and Jumna rivers, which are here forty miles distant, it;said to have 
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formerly yell4ed to the Rajah of Srinagar z kc of rap^s flnftually * which 
revenue, under the Gurc^hdli government, is reduced to thirty-five thou¬ 
sand. 

i8th. Marched to Mivgrj. The distance is estimated tenor eleven 
miles N. E. by N. On this day's tOarcK, we crossed a mountain, about 
two thousand feet high, the ascent and descent of which were very steep 
and rugged, 3'he mountain was, in some places, flhnost^ perpendicular^ 
and the foot path cutout into zigzags pf about thirty feet in length. In 
other places, it ran along a narrow ledge, not more than a foot in 
breadth; while, on the outer side, was a precipice, of six or seven hundred 
feet. A most alarming prospect to persons unaccustomed to^yuch situa¬ 
tions ; and here we had reason to admire the agility and steadiness of 
the hill people, to whom habit had ^rendered the travelling in such 
tremendous paths familiar. 

In the commencement of this dayk march, we enjoyed a sight of 
uncommon beauty, which was rendered more striking by being co» 
cealed by a jutting point of rock, till we approached very near, and 
ascended a Kttlc bank, when it burst suddenly on our view. 

It was a fall of water, from an excavated bank, with a cave or grotto 
*at each extremity, forming together an arch of about one hundred feet in 
perpe[)Qicular height, with a suhtended base of eighty or one hundred 
yards. Through every part of the impending summit, the water oozed ia 
drops, which fell in showers into a bason, whence it was carried, by a 
email stTearo^into the river below. 

The lofty trees and laxurjant shrubs wlirch overhung the brow, threw a 
partial shade over the picture ; while the sun, striking full upon the c;is- 
cade, was reflected ui the sparkling giobuies ; givHig a richness and briX- 
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iiaiiKy scene* 'which words are incompetent toe^spress. The bason, 

or receiver, was a hard solid stone* of an ochrous colour, smoothed by the 
action of the water ; but the bank itself was composed of a thin coat of 
earth, of the same hue, but soft and friable at the top, and more indurated 
at the base. Upon an inspection of the grotto on the right, we were struck 
with hew and more singular appearances. 

It is a cavern, about six feet in height, ten in depth, and fourteen or six* 
teen in length, and is a natural excavation, the walls and roof of which are 
of rock. The water filters through the top, from which pendent shoots, 
like icicles, are disposed, in all the diiferent stages of petrifaction. The 
small ramifications form variegated beds of mos^s, serving as conductors 
for the water when it first begins to crystaltze ; and, from a tube or pipe, 
they become, by repeated incrustations, a firm consolidated mass. The 
various colours, producsed by the vegetation, changing with the different 
shades of light, give to the outer surface the appearance of mother of 
pearl; but, when the petrifaction is complete, the ^ great re¬ 

semblance to alabaster. 

The water is excessively cold and clear ; and, from an examination of 
the first process, one would be inclined to suppose it impregnated with 
some fine micous particles, which adhere to the vegetable substance; 
and, liy degrees, accumulate into a solid body. We could with difficulty 
prevail on ourselves to quit this beautiful spot; but, as we had a long and 
arduous journey to complete before the evening, we had only time to 
examine its principal beguties. It is called nAa/u, or the dripping 

rock. On this day’s march we first saw the mountain pine, called by 
the natives Cftfr, or Kholdn.* 



* Puius jC&ngifdUa, Kozn. 
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19th. Marched to Bohun DcW, a small village, so called from a tem¬ 
ple whidi it con tains, dedicated toa^deity of that name. Distance computed 
seven and an half miles* about N. E. by N. We crossed another moun^ 
tain, estimated at about one thousand and two hundred feet high. The 
thermometer in tltc morning was at 484^", and on this mountain we were 
delighted to recognize, among its^vegetable produ(£liona,iiiany ofour £aro- 
psan acquaintance, as the peach, apricot, waJnut, strawberry, raspberry, 
dandelion, butter flower and. white rose. Near the temple of Bohan 
T>€VI stood a fine'spreading fir, of the species which the natives call Deo- 
ddr* It yields a great quantity of pitch, and the trunk acquires much- 
larger dimensions than the Chir,. The wood is more solid and durable, 
on which account it is more prized by the natives for all purposes of 
building.—Tile adjacent hills were covered with forests of this tree. 

fioth. Marched to a very small village, situated in latitude, 

by observation, ss" N. Thermometer in the morning ss*. 

Oh the first part of the march', the land'ort the road side was well cultp* 
vated, and even the sides of the hills were cut into smaU plats, rising one 
above the other,, faced with stones and watered by the small streams 
which issue from the heights, and are condudted from the uppej* to the 
lower platforms in succession. Here w^e found the Booransf and the 

Batija a, species of oak. The mountains are covered with immense forests 
of these trees. 


Uhtil one o clock we had been gradually ascending, when we came 
to a small space of table land, whence we beheld a sight the most sub¬ 
lime and aweful that can be pidlured to the imagination. We were now 


*4 Ptfliis DoSdi^Qra 

+ RkoiIodcnd^H Rax. dtscrilca by Col. IlAa»wicitE, Ai. It. (J. p. 3af>. 
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on ihe apex one of the highest mountains in the ncighhourliood ; and 
from riie hase to the summit the perpcntitcular height could not be less 
than four thousand Teet; probably it far exceeded this calculation. From 
the edge of the scarp, the eye extended over sevtm or eight distinct 
chains of hills, one rising above the cither, till the view was terminated by 

the Himdlay,^, or snowy mountains. It is necessary for a person to place 

* 

himself in our situation,, be fore he can form a just conception of the scene. 

O’ ■ 

The depth of the valley below, ,t[ie progressive elevation of the interme¬ 
diate hills, and the majestic splendor of the ** cloud-capt*’ Himdhiyi/t 
formed so grand a pl( 5 ture, that the mind was impressed with a sensation 
of dread’ rather than of pleasbrt. 

The intermediare ranges appeared to runjiearly paralleFto each other, 
and to have a general direcibn of about N. W. to S. E, The most 
distinguished peaks of the .snowy range are those designated .by the 
names of ,Gaiigau!ri and Jd^nautii, whence the Ganges and Jamand'. 
rivers are supposed to derive their source. The direction of the former, 
as taken by Lieutenant We&b, from the spot where we stood, was N. 
46^3 E. Its ai>glc of elevation 3® 1'. The natives distinguished it by 
the name of MaJiddeva cadinga: its shape is pyramtdical, w'ith a broad 
base, and the point rather flattened. The latter bore N. 18° 34'E. its 
Jingle of elevation 3“ 17’. These two appeared to be the highest peaks 
in the whole range. The horizontal distance of this extensive chain, 
.according to the best estimate ive were able to form, could not exceed 
thirty miles. By the computations of the natives, we were twelve days 
journey from the former; but the experience which we have already 
had of the nature of the country, docs not tend to destroy the supposi¬ 
tion, or render it extravagant, 
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We began now to descend by what is called the agur Ghat ; and 
it was two hours before we gained tlie base, which is watered by a ri¬ 
vulet called by tlie same name. From the middle of the Ghdty we had 
a first view of the Bkdgirat'ht river, which was hailed by all our Hindu 
servants, with loud acclaniations, and with the accustomed terms of salu¬ 
tation and respe^. 

31 St. IVl arched to Hfangiil-n,dt’h-^ii- 7 "hafi, which is a plice of wor¬ 
ship, sacred to MahddiV^i and inhabited by a Jdgi, Its latitude 30“ 
36 30"* N. 

This morning the thermometer was After ascendittg a Gkdt 

for about one mile, we came again in sight of the BhdgiraVki, distant 
from us about two and an half or three miles on our right. The stream 
appeared to run with great rapidity, and the breaddi of it might be about 
forty or fifty yards. On the E. bank was a very pretty village, tvith fine 
cultivation. It is called Hiidi/mri, and inhabited hy Jpgts, As we pro¬ 
ceeded, the river opened more fully upon us; and we could perceive 
its course, winding at the foot of the mountains, for a comidferablc difr- 
tance, to the N. N. E. Some eff the snowy tops of the Himalaya were 
also visible, but we gradually lost sight of them, as we descended into 
the valley. The river here falls into the Bhdgiranit. Our road 

now lay on the W, side of the valley, which may be about one and an half 
mile in breadth, and prettily interspersed with hamlets. This is the 
only plain, deserving that appellation, that we have met with since we 
<]uitted the Dhun Perganah, This valley is entirely confined to the 
W. shore of the Bhdgirdt’hi ; the E. bank beihg the base of a very 
lofty chain of mountains. The hills on bur left had a very barren 
appearance; but the fertility of the soil below began to increase, as the 
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■TCge+ation of the mountain proportionally lessened. On one side, sOarcely 
a vestige of verdure or vegetation was to be seen, excepting here and 
there a solitary fir; while, on the other, the rich flourishing crops exhi¬ 
bited a pleasing contrast, and seemed to exult in the advantage of their 
situation. The sound of the rustic pipe first called our attention to the 
labors of the field, where \ve observed people of both sexes, engaged 
in their difEircnt agricultural pursuits. The women take an ■ ec^ual share ■ 
ill the toil, and while the men direct the oxen - witli ■ the plough, the 
women follow with the grain, and break the clods of earth. Other fa¬ 
milies were employed in reaping barley, for which ’ purpose they were 
provided with a small sickle, with which they cut the grain' about half 
way down the stem^ and tie it up in bundles. The wheat and barley 
were sowed alternately in longitudinal rows of six or eight'yards in 
breadth, and occupied the higher ground, while the lower was appro¬ 
priated for the reception of rice, Mtfsiir,* Mdiiduak^-^ SiamatX &c. The 
fields under preparation for tillage were covered with rich manure of 
dung and ashes, by- which the farmers ar^ enabled to obtain an annual ‘ 
produce; but in other places, the soil is often so unfriendly, that, after 
one culture, the ground is left fallow for two or three seasons, when the 
people collect all the grass and underwood iathe vicinity^ and by setting 
fire to it, prepare the land for the reception of another cropi We have 
hitherto had few opportunities of gaining any insight into their art of 
husbandry, for most oTtbe villages were deserted on our arrival; but 
to-day we-perceived a great difference in the manners of the people. 
They appeared to be much more civilized, and so far from exhibiting 
any signs of apprehension, they came running towards the road, to see 


* Er^m t^ns, Cjfrtoturm Coracanus, t Ponicum frumcntaccim. Roxa, 
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US pass. The women even, did not shew that basJifuIness and reserve, 
which females in Hindostan in general exliibit; but, mixing with the 
crow'd, they made their comments with the greatest freedom. Their 
dress diders little from that of the men; it consits of a short petticoxt 
and a loose jacket with sleeves. Instead of the cap, they w'ear a 
piece of cloth bound round the head like a turban. Their garments 
are made of coarse cloth ; whereas those of the men.are of thick blan¬ 
ket, manufactured from the wool and hair of the sheep and goats, 
which are of kinds peculiar to die hills. We could not help remarking, 
that, even in these unfreqiuentfid regions, die female mountaineers 
exhibited the general failing of die sex, liavihg their necks, ears and 
noses'Ornamented with, rings and heads. When ihese .are beyond their 
means, they substitude a wreath or bunch of flowers; for wdiioh purpose 
the white rose is chosen, both for its beauty and scent. 

Owe of the largest villages vve past was Chimdlf, in the vicinity of 
which were several fields of poppy, from which they cxtraft opium. We 
saw also many trees of the wild barberry with unripe fruit: the native 
name for itds Rhtgdr. After crossing a small spring, issuing from the 
mountains, we left a large village called BureCha on our left. It is ele¬ 
vated about eighty feet above the bed of the river; and contains forty or 
fifty houses. From hence, we proceeded through fields, by a good foot¬ 
path, to the place of our encampment. Our arrival was ushered in by a 
couple of trumpeters,who wdcomed us, with such a harsh discordant peal, 
that we w*ere happy to give a little respite to bur ears at the expense of 
our purse. The summons was, however, attended by several people from 
the neighbouring hamlets, particularly by those who were afflided by any 
complaints for which they retjuired medical assistance. Among these w;e 
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observed a great number, who had large tumors in the neck called 
goitre or wens, to which the iniiabitants of mountainous countries, parti¬ 
cularly those who live in the vicinity of snow, are very subject. Fluxions 
■ and disorders in the eyes are also extremely common; and, in these 
months, the intermittent fevers are very prevalent. In this part of the 
country, they appear to be not only destitute of medical aid, but totilly 
ignorant of any remedies to stop the progress of a disorder j and we - saw 
repeated instances of people who had been laboring for years under the 
effects of a complaint or wound, which was most probably very slight at 
first, but, from want of proper care, had risen to an incurable height. 

ssd. Marched to Dunda; distance six and an half or seven miles. 
Thermometer in the morning 54*. After rounding a point of the moun¬ 
tain, by an ascending path, we regained the bed of tlie river, and crossed 
a rapid stream, which falls from the west into the BhdgiraVhit. by a bridge 
called Sdngha^ which will be described hereafter. 

From hence, the passage of the road was too difficult to allow us leisure 
to make any observations; our attention being wholly taken up with our 
own safety. Following the course of the river, and rounding the dlflerent 
points of mountain, which mark and occasion the windings of the stream; 
the road was a continued line of rise and fall, sometimes within fifty or 
one hundred feet of the base, at others, mounting to the height of two or 
three thousand above the level of the river. In some places, large jutting 
points of rock formed a perpendicular ascent; in which, at the distance of 
three or four feet, small steps had been worn by the passage of travellers. 
In other places, the road ran along the scarp of the hill, w'here the foot¬ 
path was at times trackless; and when again visible, appearing only in a 
dismembered state, the earth having crumbled, or been washed away by 
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the rain, leaving only a projeAing stone to rest the foot noon. In these 
cituatiom, and indeed during the whole of the marcli, a tremendous preci¬ 
pice w^ open on die outer side; and, for die greater part of the way^ we 
found it necessary to avail ourselves of the assistattce of the hearers, to 
conduct us by the hand. The smoothness of the stone in some places, 
an^ the dry leaves often strewed over the path, rendered it so shppery, 
tliat we judged it citpedient to take oft' our boots, to maintain, a footing* 
To those who may hereafter be inclined to pursue this track, it may not 
bean unnecessary precaution, to go provided w'ith netted sandals, or socks 
of a texture suiftcleatly thick, to guard the feet from the sharpness qf 
tlie stones. 

On our entrance into the valley, we saw vines, with the fruit beginning 
to form, and a few plants of asparagus. 

23d. Marched to Bdfdhaf, Distance about seven and'an half milef* 
Latitude by observation so* 4S' 30~ N. Thermometer in the morning 
in the shade 91. 

The greatest part of die ro id lay through ^a winding Valley, and We 
crossed two streams which fall into the Bhdgifai*fi{. 

At ihe village of Jasudra is a bridge over the Bhdgirat'M of the kind 
called Jliuldt the first we had yet seen in our travels. 

There arc several kinds of bridges constructed for the pasaageof strong 
currents and rivers, but the most common are the Sdng^a and JMid. 
The former consists of otte or two fir spars, tlirowii from 'bank to bank, 
or from one large rock to another; but, where the extent is too great to 
he covered in this mode, they substitute the Jhula or rope bridge. Which 
is made in the following manner. A cmiple of strong posts are driven 
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into the ground, about three feet asunder, with a cross bai*, in ifhe form 
of a gallows. One of these is erected on each bani^of the river, and 
radveor fourteen thick ropes divided equally to both aides, leaving a 
ispace of about one foot in the centre, are stretched The acaffolds, 
atrd fixed Into the ground by means of large wooden pUesi These ropes 
form the support of the bridge, which describes a*cateniMry ciirve, with 
the lower part, or periphery, at a greater or less elevation froin lho water, 
according to the height of the bank. About two feOt feelow!*hern, a 
rope ladder is tbro^^ti horizontally across, and laced wKlt^dords to the 
the upper ropes. Which form the parapet, when fhd bltdg'e is'completed. 
The first passage of so unsteady a machine, is Very ''apt to produce a 
sensation of gidditiess. The motion of the 'passehgew causes it to 
swing froin one side to the other, 'While the current, -fioWir^'vddi immense 
rapidity below, apparently encreases the effefl. The steps are composed 
of small twigs, about two and an half, and.sometimes three feet asunder; 
and are frequently so slender as to give an idea of weakness, which na¬ 
turally induces a person to place his chief dependence on the supporting 
ropes or parapet, by keeping them steady under his arms. The passage, 
however, is so narrow, that if a person is coming from the opposite quar¬ 
ter, it is necessary that one should draw himself entirely to one side, to 
allow the other to pass ■ a situation very distressing to a novice. The ri¬ 
ver at this place is about thirty yards in breadth, and the stream very ra¬ 
pid. Four men are employed in keeping the bridge in constant repair, 
for which they are allowed a small portion of land, exclusive of a mea¬ 
sure of grain, which they receive form each zemindar of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages at the time of the, harvests. * 

The town of BdraJiM by no means answered the expertation we had form- 
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* ed of it, being in extent and population, far inferior to many villages we had 
passed on the road. The houses, like those of all the villages in this part 
of the country, are built of large stones, with slated roofs; but none of 
them appear in-a habitable state. One cause, however, of its present dis¬ 
mantled condition, proceeds from the injury it sustained from the earthquake 
of 1805, in whichall the houses suffered materially, and some were complete¬ 
ly buried in the ground. It is said, that two or three hundred people were kil¬ 
led by the falling in of the roofs ; and that great numbers of cattle were 
destroyed on that fatal occasion. Few of the habitations have been rebuilt; 
and those that remain are so scattered and unconnefted, that the place exhi¬ 
bits a striking picture of ruin and desolation. BdrahM is the capital of a 
Tdlukah of the Rowdin Psrganak, and originally derived that name 
from its being the chief mart of twelve villages, which send here their 
goods for aalo. 

Its central position enabled it to maintain a free communication with all 
parts of the hills ; and pilgrims, who are going to Gangolrt^ in general, 
halt iiere, to lay in a stock of provisions for twelve or fourteen days, as 
there are no intermediate villages, where they could be certain of getting 
supplies. This latter clrcmnstatice must have chiefly contributed to ren¬ 
der U a place of note ; as it does not appear that the town itself was ever 
very extensive, or that any great foreign traffic was carried on. The on¬ 
ly article brouglit from any considerable distance, is salt from Butdn; 
but the quantity imported does not exceed tlie Internal consumption of 
the place. 

The distance from hence to Gtmgotrv is calculated at seven days 
journey, to JamaiUn five, to Ctddra J^dth twelve, and to Srinagar six ; 
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Ihit, cxcoptin^ to thQ Jattpr place, the roads,are very!and? diflicult.i 

That to ia coBsidered by touch the Wflrst -x 


At this place we halted 0^ the'twenty-fourth and topro- 



legibns, were about ^o enter, afforded no prospect of any future sup-' 
ply. Although we had taken the precaution to send on two Gitrc'kdii 
two days before, to give notice of our approach, we could liot 
on dur arrival obtain provisions for that day, and parties sent out by the 
Suhadar returned in the evening, with only enough for the consumption 
of three days. Tlie next day was still less successful; so that, finding 
we were not likely to get supplies without halting for several diys, we 
determined to march the next morning, and trust to The promise of the 
Suhadar^ that he would forward them to Rcial^ a village near our road, 
and two days march from hence. 

Ow the hills near tfiis place are great numbers of bjaclc pait.-idges* 
i^Perdix fxancolinus Lath.) and Chacor$ {^Pa’dix Ruja Lath.) A ser¬ 
vant of Captain HEARSAy's shot one of the latter. 

Near, the village is a curious Trisul or trident, the base or pedestal of 
which is made of copper, in, size and shape of a common earthen pot : 
the shaft of brass, about twelve feet long, the two lower divisions 
decagonal, and the upper one spiral. The forks of the trident are about 
six feet in length. From each of the lateral branches, is. a chain, to 
which bells were originally Buspended, By what means it came hither, 
or for what purpose it was constructed, no person could tell ; and al¬ 
though the inscription be legible, and most probably contains the infor¬ 
mation, no one could even tell us in what language the characters 
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are written. "We had with tis two or three men, who could read JVogrti 
Persian ?ind Sanscrit, but they were unable to decipher a single letter. 
The lower part of the inscription bears sptne resemblance to the Chinese 
character, and the natives here have a tradition, that, many centuries^ 
ago, this part of the country was inhabited by, or tributary to, the 
CAibw or Thrftfrj; and imagine it possible this trident may have been 
constructed by people of one of those nations. We were very pnwiUing 
to yield to this supposition, as we must have given it credit for greater 
antiquity than its appearance or probability would justify. The design far 
surpasses any of. the kind w'e have yet met .with, and the execution is 
above mediocrity. The circumference of the pedestal is not above three 
feet, forming a base so disproportioned to the height, that it w'as a matter 
of surprise the machine could maintain its perpendicular position. It seem¬ 
ed as though the slightest touch would have thrown it down; but the 
Brahmen, who was in attendance, assured us it would defy all our efforts; 
and it was not until we had made two’ or three Unsuccessful attempts to 
overset it, that we discovered the cheat, it being fixed in the ground by 
an inner shaft of iron, incased in that of the pillar. The only reason they 
assign for holding it in. reverence, i? from its being the emblem of one of 
their deities. It Siad formerly a temple ere6led over it, but in the earth¬ 
quake of 1S03, the mansion was thrown down, and, wonderful to 
relate, the pillar escaped without injury* But a large patched fra6lure 
in its side, a Lttle staggered our faith as to its miraculous preservation. 
The former Raja of Na^dl, sent some learned Pandits for the express 
purpose of deciphering the inscription, but their attempts were equally 
unsuccessful with those made before or since. Captain Hearsay took 
an inverted copy of the incription; by smearing the shaft with ink, and 
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applying long strips of paper to it, in the mode wdiich the^nat^ves practise 
in taking oflT the impression of a seal, • 

?6th. Marched to Manheri. Latitude so"* 45' i5'* N. Distance about 
six miles. Thermometer in the morning 5s*, but the heat at noon, 
iti'the*tallies7 was very great. The road lay principally through the 
vaHcys, and was in general good. 

' " ■ - ' .t-.- - . . . 

97 thr Marched to BaVhM. Latitude 30** 49' 5" N, Distance six and 
a half^or seven miles., Thermometer in the morning 54®* ? ■ 

The’ road to-day was very bad; the ascents and descents being too 
steep to admit of proceeding in the Jamptahs, The grounds iri some 
parts are allotted to the culture of poppy, which appeared to be in a*very 
thriving state; and we were informed that the opium extra^led' from it 
was of an excellent quality. 

The village of BdVhcri^s placed on the hillj about three hundred feet 
above the bed of the river; to the S. of it runs a small rivulet called 
the Rital JV adi^ which issues from the mountain, and falls into the 

1' 

Bhd^iraVhi. There is a small temple sacred to Mahade va. It is con- 
strufted of large stones, piled one above the other, 1 without mortar 
or cement. The form of it is conical, with a sq^uare sloping roofj, 
and altogether, it has a great reseraT&Iance to a Chhme model. On 
the opposite side of the river is an extraordinary cascade, which issues 
from the summit of the mountain, and exhibits five distinct falls of water, 
one above the other. The lowest is the most considerable, descending, 
from the height of ninety or a hundred feet, in a perpendicular and solid 
body. The top of the mountain is covered with snow, from the melting 
of which the waterfall derives its chief supplies. Near this village, we 
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saw a great-vafiaty ,pf beautiful larkspurs of difrerpn5,iCPtourfi,. and the 
banks of the rivulet are prettily ornamented with ui full 

blossom, 

sSth, Thermometer 50^ The, arrangements which hqd been made 
for getting our supplies at R^tai, or at this place, otjliged u&.toh;^lt, iffFe 
to-day. Agreeably to the Sdbaddr's premise, we found a sulfiqent 
stock of provisions for our people; but it was requisite also to settle what 
part of our baggage could accompany us, and to leave every artide that 
was not in a portable shape, in some place of security, until dur^retum. 
The. accounts we received jbf the roads were of a nature the most disraur- 
aging j and the diiEcultiqs represented, far exceed any we have yet met 
^th; ^though we have passed many plages, which, to a low-iander, ap* 
pe^ed really alarmmg, The^ situations, the Pahar/S' traversed with the 
greatest unconcern j but the continuation of the route from hence is, even 
in their ideas, fraught w*ith danger- To a person who goes without a 
load, and is in the habit of travelling in these mountainous regions, the 
distance to Gangoin is calculated at three or four days journey; bat' 
we could not expect to reach it in less than six or seven days r and to 
insure our attainment of it even in that time, we should be under the 
necessity of leaving our tents, Jampuanst and even our beds behind us. 
Whatever inconvenience ‘we miglit suffer by being deprived of tliese 
necessaries, we detCTmined not to relinquish the attempt, until we were 
convinced by ocular demonstration, that the prosecution of our journey 
Would be impradlicablei 

I In the room of the Jajnpuanst we were obliged to substitute what is 
called R Dasndi, which is aimply a pole with a blanket or small carpet 
flung to it, in the form of a hammock. 
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I/EAVfKO our lentsy beds* ttttd heavy baggage, at 

thisplice. under a guard’of S 4 pdhis\ we commenced our march; 
and ten minutes walk brought us to a descent leading to the bed of 
the EhagimVhU Here the road lay over immense stones and rocks, 
the passage of which was not only fatiguing but dangerous; for they 
were heaped in such loose disordered piles, that the utmost caution* 
was refjutred in the footing. In some places, little drippllng streams, 
falling from the mountains, passed over the rocky bank, rendering the 
path very slippery. Fifty minutes over this road brought ua to a steep * 
bank, which we ascended, and halted, to recover ourselves a little 
from the fatigue we had already experienced. For fifteen minutes, we 
proceeded along the banks, in a gradual rise, when we regained the bed, 
by a very steep aiitjl almost perpendkulardescent,.of tvvo hundred and fifty, 
or three hundred feet. Here Aye rnet withr the same obstructions as be- - 
fore; and we pursued our way over the rocky surface, for thirty-five 
minutes, when we agajji ascended, and receding.from the Ehdgirat'hi^ in- 

^ iP 

efined a httle more tp? the W,.' In twenty muiutes we arrived at the Sit dr 
Jffadi by a very steep descent. This is a. rapid stream, about thirty 
feet broad, and over it is a : narrow - vfiih a;platform .made of 

small iascines. 

Here wc were again obliged to halt, for the purpose of gaining suffi¬ 
cient strength to encounter the ascent which lay before us, It was by a 
very narrow dangerous path^ in some places excavated from tfie rock, 
while a projecting point above obliged a person to stoop as he passed 

along, and threatened to precipitate him to the bottom. Eorty-fivc 

*1 

minutes, in this. laborious ascent, brought us to the supitriit, whence wc 
saw a large village called Sdlang^ about raid-way up to the hill, on the 
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opposite side of the river. From hence, also, we saw two cascades, falUtig 
.from the top of the same mountains, mto the BhigiraVH, We novy 
began to descend, and in fifteen minutes, by a rugged path, we readied 
the banks which we crowed and again halted. 

The impediments and fatigue we and our people had experienced, in 
making a progress of three or four miles, through that part of the road 
which was considered the least obstructed, but which, upon trial, we 
found to be not only difficult but dangerous, naturally excited the appre¬ 
hension, that our inquiries in liiis direction* could not be prosecuted witliot^t 
the greatest risk; and we consulted what," in the present circumstances, 
would be the best course to adopt. 

We w'ere now withki six or seven days journey of the place w hich is 
called Gangotn; and to relinquish it, when almost within our reach, was 
very contrary to our inclinations; although the information which Lieut, 
Webb, Captain Hearsay and myself had been able to obtain, of tho 
"source of tlie Bhagirat’hti and of the existence of the cow*s mouth, en¬ 
tirely removed all our doubts on the^ subjeft. From the appearance of 
the river itself, which becomes contrailied in its stream, and from the 
stupendous height of the Himalaya mountains, whence it flow's ; there can 
be no doubt but its source Is situated In the snowy range; and ^ny other 
hypothesis can scarcely be reconciled to hydrostatical principles. The 
pilgrims, and those people in the vicinity of this place, who gain a liveli¬ 
hood by bringing water from the spot, say that the road beyond 
tri is passable only for a few miles, when the current is entirely concealed 
iinder heaps of snow, which no traveller ever has cr can surmount. 
With respetl to the Cow'# Mouthy we had. the most ccnvincing testimony 
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td confirm us in the idea that its existence is entirely fabulous, arid that it 
is found only in the Hindil book of faUh, 

The reasons which operated to our making a retrograde modoti, are 
TuTIy explained in Liefuteriarit Webb's public letter to Col. CoIebsooke,* 
and they appeared to us of sufficient weight to cause a decision in our future 
]>lans. Having communicated our intentions to the coolies, we began to 
retrace our steps; and at five ahd an half reached the place which we had 
quitted in the ntohiingi Although we had provided ourselves with Daandis 
as substitutes for the JampuanSt vve found them equally useless \ for we. 
were forced, to walk the greatest part of tlic way. In difficult and daji- 
gerous passages, a person is obliged to dismount; but the conveyance itself 
is 50 extremely unpleasant and Inconvenient, that curiosity or necessity 


• EjclriKt of a feittrjrom Leiut. Wmn to IJtitt. Cof. CoLeaitooxPt dtded Sirinagar. 

May 15, 18(IS. 

Determined no4 to retinc^uish t1i6 aUempt, anlU I !iIioutd be convinced tiint tlio irnpedi- 
menU were of noJl lire to render the prosec a hon of my researches in this quarter impTflc- 
ticabk', I made the necessary arrangements od my arrival at/JotViiVi, on Ihe^lh ultimo, 
with ttie intent of contuiuing my route, under the inconreniences and deprivations whlcIiL 
1 was IcfHo eicpect. ' ' ' 

Having iefl a guard ia charge of the baggage, wliicli was loo heavy to be carricil on, 
1 proceeded the next 'tnoriimg.; but, in a progress of three or four luiles, tbroitgli that 
part of (he road which is consiJerixt'ilic least obstructed, I found the difGcultks so far 
rxccoded what had been repTcsentt^^ that 1 was fully convinced, it would be in vain to 
persevere; and I was at leoglb induced to return, frooLaconsidciation of the folJqwing 
reasons, 

lit. Had no natura] ^bstrnelioirs ititervened, to rerKicr (lie aftainmenl of the object doubt... 
M, all other considcral ions would necessarily have given way; but when the prospect of 
snecess became uncertain, it was necessary to advert to other concurrent inconveniences, 
vrbich would aUend so precarious a journey. The alternate changes of (be Weal her, iroin 
excessive cold in'the morning and erenmy,' (o oppressive heat at noon, were such ai no 
Constitillions nninured to the ciimate couE j welt support ; particularly under tlic nxpnsure to 
which tbeV would now be subjected; and, had any of the people fallen siefc, which would 
undoubtedly have the case, as many of them already began to li-vl the efiects of this 
^y’s journey ; I was unprovkled with the means of bringing ibem away ; and (o leave Them 
In any place gf security would be equally impossible, as iliis pait of the country U quite uii- 
inhablted. 

Sd. The information, w hicli I Imd already obtained, from some inielligent persons, w ho had 
gonoou the pilgrimage, and from the inhabitants of Bai'het}, many of whom gain a li Teh hood 
by bringing water from the spot, was of a nature to con vince me that the prosecution of my 
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would be the only motives to induce one to have recourse to It tend, ^rter 
be iiad once satisfied the former, he would not be desirous of a second 
trial. 

50th, About t^velve o'clock last night, came on a very heavy shower 
of rain, which continued, with little intennisston, till the morning, ^nd ob¬ 
liged us to halt. It was our intention, however, to have proceeded, had the 
weather cleared towards noon sufficiently to dry our tents; but the people 
cmti plained much'of the fatigue they had undergone yesterday, and most 
of them had their legs terribly swolJer),'from the bite of a small ins 
which we had found very troublesome'for some days past.- The exercise 
had heated the blood, and the parts stung broke-out into festers, and 
were extremely painful, ,The weather was cloudy, with partial showers. 


in iUia dunecUon von Id tiqt be prodaeliTe of any adyniUagw to . be put inlq cooipe* 
titjetn with {be hazard and dilticullics tbat wcue iikdy to be opposed ; for every account 



oeyood tbatplaiu^, aUbciigh the accesa be cd obtCructed as to exclude all farther research. 

By pTaseculing the journey for three or four dnjs, and being ttieo'obliged to lehil* 
ijuiuh it, a delay 'nauld be occasioned, by wliicb (l^e conipletioD of pij survey in another 
qna tier would he prevented; as the ndvAneed'period of Ihes^iitson wodld not adtnit of my 
visiiting thfc Source of the Aiacahttnda river at Rhad^nal'k befonj' the i^oliirig' in of the pen* 
odit^al ntln^; and as this Viver cotfCributcs equally to the forniatlon of ttui at its 

janefioa with the BhAgtraChi river at De&priij/ag/ it was 
bar^^ly within the compass of tlie tinui f had beforeine. 


no less an object of inquiry, and 

Irth. In the event of failare in this direction, all the purposes of the survey would be en* 
Ihielly defeated j and even admitting f had been so tiuccGSsfut as to tuark the eoisrs* 'of I lie 
stream as far as'Gimgaatrf, la d istance not exceeding sixteen Or'eighteen nillcs in a borir.o'atal 
nne, and fotina the appearance'of the river such asn'ad 'beeit'rearesentbd, 1 coUlJ not have 
furnished so Satisfactof^, Or so'catnpletc a detail, as I had reasoa to expect ‘ would be adij-* 

plied by a jOumey to B/iudritiiU'L . * 

■ made me relinquish the attempt, and 1 hope and, trust that (he reasons as* 

sifned wdj appear to you sulliciriiUy urgent to Jtave caused ray decision, Outl that niy present 
puns are tn every respect coiifurmable to your wishes and instmetiofts. 

To supply *s well as possible the deficisirey occastou^ 'by my aJiandoning the four, and 
to ascertain saUsfae^ijy Ilia corractiiBss of the accounts i had received t I dispalchad an Intel* 
Jigent dauTe, fomisiira with atompflss, anti- itJBlnicted in the au! of i(, with dtreetioti# 1o 
proccea to Gangaulrif and I am ia hopes iii* report will ccuvey every necessary ' formation. 
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the whole day, Tlie tops of the mountains, at the base of which we iiad 
passed yesterday, were this morning covered with snow, that had fallen 
during the night; and from the appearance of the clouds, hanging over 
their summits, we suppose l!ie snow continues to fall. As it was Lieut. 
Webb's intention to depute a person to GangatH^ for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining the direction and appearance of that place. Captain Hear.- 
eay'S’ moonsliee, a very mtelligent man. Avas selected for that undertak¬ 
ing, To render his observations more correCl, he was provided with, and 
instructed in the use of the compass, It,Avas also signified to those of the 
IJistdits who had set their minds on the pilgrimage,, and wliose services 
were not immediately required, that they would be permitted to proceed 
in company with hihi, and rejoin us at Snnagdr. Although the greater 
part of our establishment was composed of Hindus, there were only two 
or three whose ardor was not damped by yesterday's marcJi, and who 
availed themselves of the proffered indulgence. The greater number 
of them chose rather to send their ofieriugs tlian present them in person. 

ii 

Two or three pilgrims, who had accompanied us from Handwati were 
deputed to lay the gifts of the absentees at the foot of the holy shrine, 
and to bring back a little water from the sacred fount. The commission 
was accepted Avith due gravity and reverence ; the deputy standing while 
he received the purposed oblation, which was a pecuniary one, propor¬ 
tioned to the abilities or zeal of the offerer, who presented it in a prostrate 
posture, bowing to and touching the feet of the pilgrim. 

The pilgrimage to GangiitH is considered a great exertion of Hindu 
devorion ; the performance of it is supposed to redeem the pilgrim from 
troubles in this world, and to ensure a happy transit, through all the 
stages of transmigration, which he may have to undergo. The water ta- 
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ken thence is drawn under the inspection of a Brahmen^ to whom a trifling 
sum is paid for the privilege of taking it. It is afterwards ofl^red up, by, 
or on the pd^t of the pilgrim, at die temple of Baid^a a celebrated 

place of Bmdu Wor.ahip in Bengal. 


Tnfi spcciflfc gravity *of fhiis w'ateris said to exceed that of the Afacanan- 
da; and, according to the* belief 'of the credulous Hindu ^ is so pure as. 
neither to evaporate nor becotrie corrupted by being kept. When offered 

* ■ f 

at the temple, its quality is ascertained By the Brahmens ; and its weight, 
as he pretends, decides its purity. It is also presented at the temple of 
in the DeBiait,* 

May 1st. Marched to Manhiri, and encamped on the same ground 
as on the of April. Thermometer in the morning 53. 

- -j . . . i , < 

* sd. Marched to which lies about six furlongs to the soutlt 

of Bdraftdf, on the-east hank of the river. Thermometer 58^. 

A .'I - L. 4^. . . , , 

sd. Marched to P’/w/ddh, Thermometer 57. 


In the last three or four days much rain had fallen. The road this day 
was very beautiful and romantic ; along the slope of the mountain, through 
extensive forests of fir and oak ; with many trees <if the Lattrus Cassia, 
called by tiie natiVes 6 acila ; tlie leaves of which are'knotvn by the name 
oi Tczpdt. There were said to be sexefal tygers in the neighborhood, 
and numerous wild hogs. . 

4tk. Marched to Putdri'. Thermometer 48. Road good. Weather 
after sunset piercingly cOld. 

• 1 ■ b 

Sth. Marched to RatroW. . Lat.^p** sS'us'N. Therm. 56, 

eth. MxncHiD to Tvtafgan^. Therm. 53. Several fields oEwheats 
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and barley were by the )rpad side^ and the hills were covered with wk 
and walnut trees/ . 

7th. Matched to Lat. go* * er Ss'^-N. Therroometer f»i. 

■*" ' T- ' 

We ascended the through an extensive forest of walnut, 

oak and BurmiSt and from the summit beheld a chain of the snowy 
mountains, extending" froin ICl ts W, to N. 7* 40 E. Vifliich last was 
pointed out. as the- direfhoa of JammiP'i. The ascent was tolerably 
gradual, but the descent stespp and, difficult. -1 

8ih. Marched to DeuH, Therm. 57. 

On this day's march,-we ctMsed the Biliang river, which is the most 
considerable stream we have - met with, excepting the B/mgrViii/ii'. and is 
considered sacred by the hUl people, who saluted it in tlw usual terms o^ 
respetf:!. Its source is a."mountain, about two day's journey from this 
place, in an E. N. E. diredlibu, and it falls into the about five 

miles to the S. W: near a village called Tirhi, The breadth of the cur. 
rent, at this season, is about sixty or seventy feet; and. over it is a rope 
bridge, suspended on one side to a'jutting craggy point of rock, Uurty or 

forty feet'above the water; and <m the : opposite bank to. the branches of 

a very large- S^mei or Cotton The ascent to it is by a narrow patKi 

cut in the rock, w'hich leads 'to the entrance of the bridge, and, on the 
opposite side, the descent is :by a perpendicular ladder, placed at thc^edg® 
of the stream. T’Ke Md is nbt in such good repair as,the: one crossed 
at Jorndra; but the passage of it did not appear so formidbbte/is ths 
water floWs below wkh a smooth even surface* not occasioning^ that 

giddiness which the raptdiry of the Bhdgirafhi tended to cieate.^1 -<1 1 

- - '- - -- - -' ' - 71^ 1 

• BQTiilidjs hepiaph^Uu^n- 
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9th. Marched to Chaunddni, Therm. 6 i, 

Passed the Cdndkoi and Qumdrabadni Ghats, From the top of this last; 
we had a clear view of the lUmdlayn tange» and took the bearings of the 
following remarkable points: Jamauiri N. 5® 6' W, Catigotri N, 14? 
S5' E, BkadnndVh N, Cs’is E. OtddrandVh N", 58*33* E. 

ictli. AIarched to GosisV/* Gitois, Therm. 58‘|-.. 

On this day's march, we had a sight of the Alacanandd or Ditw/i' river, 

at the distance of iJirce miles oit our left. Road good; distance ten or. 

eleven miles. 

nth. Marched to Bdvapraydga, Lat 30* 8- <rN. Therm, 70. This 
place is situated at ifie confluence of the Bhdgiram and Alacanandd^ 
From the point where these two rivers meet, tfie EhagiraVki^ as far as its- 
course is perceptible, comes from the N. and the Alacanandd falls into it 
perpendicularly from.the E. The contrast of the two streams is very 
rejnarkable; the former runs down a steep declivity, with a rapid force, 
roaring and foaming over large stones and. fragments placed in its bed. 
while the pJactd Alacanandd^ flowing with a smooth, unruffled, surface, 
gently winds round the point, till, meeting with her turbulent consort, 
she is forcibly hurried down, and unites her clamours wUh the bluster* 
ing current. The Alacanandd, however, before the junction, is, in width, 
and depth, the most considerable stream; being one hundred forty-two feet 
in breadth-: and. by the accounts of the natives who arc resident here, it- 
rises forty-six orforty-seven feet above its present level, in the rainy seasot». 
The rope- bridge, by which we crossed, is elevated fifty-two feet above the 
present level of the water, and the people who have charge of it affirm^ 
that ifi the rams it is frequently carried away by the torrent. The breadth 
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of the Bhdgirat’ht is one hundred anti twelve feet, and it is said to rise for¬ 
ty feet in the rains. It has also a Jhaid thrown across it, a lltde above 
the junction, and elevated about sixteen or eighteen feet. The banks 
of these rivers are comjwsed of a hard black rock ; those of llie Alitoh- 
almost pcrpcndiciilar, to the height of eighty or one hundred feet ; 
those of.the 33 /iflgrVrff'A/'stony, shelving and expanded. The union of 
these ttvo streams forms the Ganges, the breadth of \vhich is eighty 
yards £t thie season, immediatety below the junction. 


Deofuaya'g is one of the five principal Praydgs^ menttQned in the 
Sastras, and is considered by all Hindus as a place peculiarly sacred. 
The town is situated at the confluence of the JBhdgirat‘tu and Alacanandd 


rivers, and built on the scarp of the ntountain, about one hundred feet 
above the water. It forms rivo sides of a square, one face looking to¬ 
wards the Alacanandd, and the largest towards the mdgiraVhu The 
foundation is a soil of hard,rock, ip vyhich a flight of. steps Is cut. leading 
from the water's edge to a considerable distance up the mountain, which 
rises eight or nine hundred feet above the town. The houses are in gene^ 
ral two stories high, built of large stones, with a coarse Can£ar-\- cement, 
and covered in with a sloping roof of shingles. In the upper part of the 
town stands a tern pip, sacred to Ragho-n'at'h or RA'atACHANDRA. This 
edifice is constructed of large pieces of cut stones piled up without morr 
tar. Its form is a quadrilateral pyramid, bulging in the center and 
decreasing towards the top, surmounted by a white cupola, over which, 
supported on wooden pillars, is a square sloping roof, composed of 
plates of copper. Above the whole,, is a.golden ball and spire. It is 


* This \?or<r{s applIi'J to the point wlfcnf (ffo rivrrs meet. 

f A coarse kiud of .liiaeuto^ ibund in loandisii audules, geoeiallj' near tlw surface 
•of tic eartk. ' 
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raised on a terrace^ twenty or thirty yards square, and about six feet 
high. The whole height of the building may be sixty or seventy fecfc 
The entrance is on the western face, whicli has a portico, where the 
religious perform their devotions; and from the roof of wliich, bellt 
of diflcrent sizes are suspended. The presiding deity is seated at the > 

east extremity, under the cupola, opposite to the doors, It is an image 
about six feet high, cut in black stone, which colour the face retains; 
but the lower part is painted red. Opposite to tlie portico, and fronting 
the divinity, isi^mall cupola, containing the brazen image of a Garddat 
represented under a human form, with an eagle's beak instead of a 
nose; and to his shoulders are attached a pair of spreading wings. One 
knee is bent on the ground, and hb hands are joined, in the attitude of 
supplication or prayer. Under the terrace is a temple sacred to ihU- 
Ba'DE VA, 

The bathing place is at the point of Junction; and; as the water flows 
with great rapidity, three Cundiis or basons have been cut m the rock, ^ 

below the surface, to prevent the batfiers being carried away by the 
stream. The town contains two hundred, or two hundred and fifty 
houses; and is inhabited by Brahmens of different seels; but pruidpally 
those from Puna and the Dekhin. Twenty-five villages were conferred 
in Jdgir by the Raja of Srinagar, and since continued by the Gurchdii 
government, for the support of this establishment t but the annual produce 
of them, not exceeding one thousand or one thousand and two hundred 
rupees, is very insufficient for the maintenance of the numerous officiating 
priests, who are obliged to have recourse to more worldly expedients fo 
gain a subsistence. Exclusive of the donations and fees which they re- ^ 

ccive from the pilgrims, for the privilege of batlnng, many of them keep 
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shops, for the sale of grain; and the number of travellers who pass this 
road, renders this speculation probably the most lucrative. 

Those who perform their ablutions, have their names registered, by 
Brahmens of their own se(5l; and although we had not undergone the im¬ 
mersion, we were petitioned to add our names to the consecrated list; an 
honor which would not have been offered, without the erpeclatiDn of a 
handsome reward. We paid, however, the sought for tributfri and had 
our names recorded; but with what class-of Hindus we were associated,, 
we did not take the trouble to inquire: 

The town was terribly shaken by the earthquake art 1 S 05 ; many of 
the private houses, together with the terrace and cupola of the temple, 
euilered material injury. This latter has been lately repaired, by the 
hands of Brahmensj who were sent by Daulet Rao Sinde'a, under the 

ik * 

inspeflion of his Guru or high priest, for the express purpose of restoring 
Its dilapidations, as also those of Bkadrindi^ha, which is likewise under the 
superintendence of from'the Dekhiit^ anwas much injured 

by the same convulsion, . 

We could gain no mfifi^rrnttion, when, or by whom this edlHce was 
constructed ; the only point on which the Brahmens could speak positive¬ 
ly, was, that it has been in existence ten thousand years. 

In the Alacanandd are a great number of fish of the Rahit species, 
(Cyprinits denticulatus) four or five feet in length. They are fed daily 
by the Brahmens ; and are so tame as to take bread out of the hand. We 
found the heat of the weather to day very oppressive; for our situaticti 
was such as to exclude every breath of wind; which vvas.- entirely shut 
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out by the high mountains, rising on every side. The thermomieterj at 
1, P. M, stood at 101, in our tent, which vras pitched under the shade of 
a mango tree. 

^ ... . / ■ , 

12th. Marched to Rdjii Bdgh, Thermometer 71^. At noon 101 

in the shade, The general dire^Hon of the road was N. E. by TJ. 


On to. day's route we passed a branch of th^ AlitcmMidd, OT/er which 
was a Di^laffir sliding bridge. It is composed of three ot four strong 
Munj Topes, made fast on eacli bank ; on llies? a «maU bedstead, 
about eighteen inches square, is made to traverse, by means of a cou¬ 
ple of hoops, one at each end. Gn this machine the passenger is seated, 
and conveyed across, by a rope, pulled by a mah from the opposite shore. 
A fewpac^s beyond to, we passed what is calletfa or artifichl 


bank, through which water is brought to the Wfrom some neighbour¬ 
ing spring. It is made for the convemenl^e of travellers, and has. Carv¬ 
ed device of an elephants head, fixed into it,'for the passage of Jhe'wJter. 

‘ ‘ ■■ ^ , Of?L ut/ - ; i 


The breadth of the at Rmi'i Bdgh, about.aevobty or 

eighty yards. The stream runs at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour. 


On the road, we met several pilgrims, retjjfning from 
Some of them informed us they had travelled thence in nine days. We 
understood that the temple of i 3 /<j 7 dn JVntA would be opened to day, 
and continue exposed, for the purposes of religious worship, for the six 
ensuing months, ' 

MSth. M^ched. to 5j70ftfg<jr. Thermometer 73 - The road conaisfed 
fof sev^ai ascent^ and descents ; and in some parts came in contact with 
-the river. We met several bushes of the red raspberry, the fruit of .which 
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was ripe, of a dark purple colour, approaching nearly to hjack, It is smal¬ 
ler than the white species, but does not possess an equal flavor, or that 
acidity which renders the other palatable to the thirsty traveller, 

Oon first encampment under a couple o/ mango trees, tg the south 
of tlie town ; but tlie bituatpii in tlus Ipw. ground w*5 hot and impleas- 
ant, tl^at we struck ourteiiU: in the evening, apd we^t to a mat^g ^OVfi 
on .a ridge, about fgup hundred paces to the aouth, where we fg.ijnd a very 
convenient and much spP** 4* there 

the befiefit of a freer cirv^lattonof air^ and ouflKicflt idiadQ .fgr the ae- 
conunodatioi) of ah oujr pcopb^ Attother advantage we derived "hy 
removal was. that we iyere Less ex^Jo^ed to the curJio,aity : pf /pjives, 
who came m.sucii erg^^vds abeut our tent, that two pr tfirpe pf jho Qun~ 
e'hd/t Sepfihh weft k'^gt in cimstaBt employment# in restraVijr^ them 
from bursting in upon us. So anxious were they to see what kind of 
beings w'fi were, that a messenger was dOfruted by thp body corporate, 
to request we would take a walk through the city, to gratify the curiosity 
of the inhabitants. 

The whole of the road, from Devapraydga.^ is exceedingly good, 
and has been lately repaired, by order of Hasti Duax Chautra, who 
went by that place to Haridivar, Excepting in two or three places, on 
a rocky ledge, where there is notliing to break the view of the precipice, 
and which could not be remedied, without great labour, the path is wide 
and even ; in fafif , almost the only one on %vhieh we could travel , with aa* 
lisfaction, without fear of being interrupted by obstructiofis, wlien it 

would be necessary to,dismount from the Jampuans. 

*» 

At this place we received, and returned, the visits of Hasti Dhal, the 
former governor, and of Shista Tapah, sod of Bhair6 Tapah, who 
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was in charge of the executive goveriimi^nt, during lua father's absence 
at Cdrtgra, 

- ■■ ;?-■!: .... . ■ . 

Both these chiefs shewed us great civility ; and from each of them we 

i 

received a present of live stock and other provisions. Among these arti¬ 
cles, the following are worthy.of notice:' t. A young animal of the hog 
* kindj called Gdi*/,' a. A species of hill pheasant; called Manal * an¬ 
swering so pcrfeftly to the description given by Gol. Hahdwicke, of the 
MargA/ Zf-rri^f, we suppose it to line same .bird. The female is called 
Dajtpea; and they are brought from the'mountains in the vicinity of the 
llhtdiaj/a. 3. Several small, and one large fish, called iSo 7 jcr. The latter 
was caught in thu AlaeaTrundd, w'here the species is founds in great num^ 
bers, some of an- astonishing size; six: or seven feet In length- The 
’scales.on the back and sides are large, of a beautiful green, encircled 
with a bright golderT border; the belly whitei slightly tinged with goldj; 
■the tail and fins of a dark bronze. The flavour of this fblris ecfual to its 
beauiyr; being'remarkably, fine and ddicate. ; The fruit- called Kdi-^ 
the produce of a tree of which w^e had seen great numbers on ope 
road, and which Is des;cribed by Cgl. Harowickc, (As. Res. v, 6, 380.) 
This fruit is muph admired, for its very agreeable acidity. 

Br a mean of our observations, taken, by Lieut, Webb, the town of 
lies in lat. N. 30" 10 53^ It is situated on the S, bank of the 
Ahcananddf in the center of a valley, which is about four miles in length; 
running nearly in the dire^ijon. of E. N. E. to W. S.W. and about two; 
miles in' its greatest breadth. The city extends along the batiks of the river^ 
and forms, in shape, a small segment of a circle, of which the streanv 
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constitiites the chord. The principal street runs through the city, about 
four furlongs Tn lengthj and contains the grand The houses are iir 

general two stones high; tonstro£led of large stones, with a shelving sla* 
ted roof of shingles. The lower apartments are allotted for shops and 
merchandize, the upper for the accommodation of the families. The rigid 
uniformity of the huildings, both in stru^ure and materlalsi shews what 
little, advancement has been made in arehitedlure, at the samc<time that 
it detracts from the beauty of the place. A narrow proje 61 i[^ verandah/ 
or balcony, forms the only apparent difference in the houses of ' the higlw 
or class of inhabitants; and sucli,asystem of equality prevails; that one. 
might suppose it the efle( 5 V of dpsigni or of a^cautious fear to manifest an 
increasaof wealth, by an ostentatious ■ display in their otihvard appears 
ance. Even those of. tlie two, chiefs by no means convey the idea of 
mansions appropriated to the residence of men-to whom ^vas committedi 
ihegovornment of a province.. 

WnUN Col. Hardwicke visited this capital, in the year i796»,it was 
under the government of a Raja, to whom it had hereditarily descended 
through many generations; and it might be supposed to be in its most 
flourishing state; yet iPs appearance was nor marked with opulence or 
splendour; but since that period, many natural arid fortuitous causes havo 
Qombined, to reduce it to a lower state of poverty, and insignificance. The- 
encroachments annually made by the A^aeanafiddt on the houses contiguous 
to its current, the earthquake of 1803, which shook every buiklmg from its 
foundation, and the Ganr'Wpnvasbn at the close of the same year, formed 
such an accumulation of. evils on tliis devoted capital, that one might be 
inclined to believe it a decree of fate, that the city should not survive itsi 
native princes. Every house appears to have felt the shock; in iho. 
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niairi street, nbl ;3ibbv% oiic in Is inhabited; of some, the roofs have 
fallen in ; of odiers the walls rent asunder, and many lie a completa 
heap of ruins. The palace of the'Raja is exactly in Sesame situation; 
some parts of it ahe ^tirely dismantled, and others in so tottering a 
condition, as to render it unsafe to pa,ss under its walls. Many of the 
inhabitants,.who attended us, expressed much 9 on\>w at^these -events; 
andtspoke of their former sovereign, with grrat marks of feeling, 'Hiey 
seemed to i have pleasure in relating little, anecdotes, that brought him 
to their ; recollection j. and talked, in the presence of some Gnrc'kdU 
Stpdhis, in a manner that astonished us. « These/* cried one, “ were the 
apartments allotted for the Rdnt and her attendants " in tliose," 
said another, the Raja held his'Court, here lie performed his religious 
devotions, and there he used to repose in the heat of the day; but all 
is now gone to wreck, ^and What the earthquake saved, the Gurc'iidits 
have destroyed," These sentiments were no doubt dictated by their 
real feelings; for whatever oppressions they might formerly have la¬ 
boured under, they no doubt fell short of the exactions of the present 
day. 

► « 

its Ourchdli rulers, the city b not likely to ■recover from tins for¬ 
lorn condtdon ; for all classes of people complain much of the peculation 
of the chiefs, and of the injustice, with the want of method, that attends all 
their proceedings. On our putting the question to some of the complain¬ 
ants, why they continued under so arbitrary a government, or why they 
did not endeavor to procure a subsistenoe elsewhere ; lliey answered, that 
it was the place of tlicir births ; that a removal to the low lands, after a 
certain age, was fatal to their constitutions ; and that habit had so far re¬ 
conciled the existing evils to their minds^ that of two ills, they preferred 
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what they thought the least. The inhabitants are composed chiefly of 
people, descendants of emigrants from the Dudb, Hokilc^hand 2iXiA Aitdh, 

The greater portion of them are Hindus; the number of Musulmati fami¬ 
lies not exceeding sixty or seventy. Most of these are petty shop-keep¬ 
ers ; who, to gain a scanty subsistence, are forced to enter into various 
speculations ; and a piece of silk or a sir of onions may be procured at 
the same shop. The principal persons are the agents of great banking 
houses at JsTajibabdd and in the Dudb, who are employed in the sale and 
exchange of merchandize and coins. They reside here only eight months 
in the year ; quitting the hills, and returning to their houses, at the com¬ 
mencement of the rainy season. The traflic in silver and specie forms 
one of the roost profitable branches of commerce, and is carried on to a 
considerable amount. Bullion and coins are imported, for the purpose of 
being converted into T^mdshas^ the currency of the hills; and as a constant 
coinage of them is kept up at the mint, the supplies are furnished by the 
Serrdfs^ who receive a premium, agreeable to the quality of the silver, 
amounting to one and an half, or two per cent, on the Furrakhdhdd or 
Barill rupee. The Temdsha is a small uneven silver coin, four of 
which pass for the nominal rupee of the hills; and five for the Farrakha- 
hdd or Bariii. Spanish dollars also find their way hither, and are con¬ 
verted into the same currency. The inferior coin is a small pice, ten 
Tacas of which are equal to one Temdska. 

The other articles of speculation consist in the produce of the hills, and 
imports from Butdn, The former are 6Aaag,(hemp); a coarse cloth, or 
sort of canvas,manufactured from it, called Bhangela; lead, copper, drugs, 
gums, wool, and a species of flannel made from it called Pune hi: from 
Butdn are received chaurs or cow-tails, musk in pods, saffron, borax, salt, 
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drugs of different kinds and a few shawls, which come by that route from 
Cashmir, Among the drugs is one called j^irbhtt* held in great value and 
repute, by the n^^tivcs, for its supposed medicin^il qualities, as an antidote 
against the bite of a snake, and for its efficacy in healing tumors, sprains, 
boils, &c. by rubbing it oyer the part affected. In shape and appearance 
it somewhat resembles a shrivelled date, of a dark colour, and has a 
strong bitter taste* They judge of its quality by wetting and rubbing it 
on a piece of cloth s if it yields a bright purple, it is pronounced fresh and 
good. The English name for it is Zedoary. Hawks are also brought 
down from the hjl)s. In exchange for the above, the following articles 
are supplied from the low countries. Coarse cotton and woollen cloths, 
silks, spices, Lalwre salt, sugar and tobacco. On all these goods a 
greater or less duty is levied at Srinagar^ amounting, on an averag^o, 
to one Ana in the rupee, or about eight and a third per cent; and 
additional duties are coUedled at dillerent posts, in their transit through 
the country. These imports are not regulated by any fixed principles; 
but a retrospective reference is frequently made to the accounts of for¬ 
mer years; and if the statement of the owner falls short of the usual 
amount imported by him, the duties are proportionally augmented. A 
free communication formerly existed with the people of Butane who were 
in the habit of bringing their goods for sale to this market, and taking 
hence other commodities in exchange; but, owing probably to the above 
exactions, they have discontinued the practice, and very little direct 
intercourse is now maintained. The annual amount of traffic, carried 
on at this capital, must be yeiy inconsiderable; for roost of the above 
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articles are produced in as great abundance, and find an easier channel> 
through the hills to the E. and by the city of Ahiora, 

The territories which formerly belonged to the Raja of Srinagar^ are 
ITOW divided into eighty-four Perganahs; included in tltree Pat*his, or 
divisions; over each of which Is appointed a military governor, who 
has the supreme jurisdiction in his own district. The three Serddrs now 
in office are Bhajho Tapah, Buddi Tapah, and Parsura'm Tap ah, al! 
of whom arc employed in the siege of Cdngra ; while the affairs in this 
quarter are transacted by deputies, who hold prQ tempore the authority 
of the chiefs, and pass decision on all civil causes. If a reference is 
made by the inhabitants of two districts, the Serddrs of those districts 
meet in council, to determine the point. The mode of proceeding is 
undoubtedly very summary; and in criminal cases a court of judicature 
may be considered unnecessary; for, when an unlimited power of life and 
death is vested in the governor, a form of trial becomes a mere mockery. 
The common mode of punishment is by levying a Band or fine, upon a 
a Perganah, village, or individual j and in default of payment, to seize 
the person, property, or families pf the offenders- 

' Jt had long been a plan in agitation, at the court of JV apdi, to invade 
the territories of the Raja of Srir^agar, and to extend their possessions to 
Cashmtr. So far back as the year 1731. ^Rer reducing Camdbn and 
its dependences, the Gure^hdUs made an attempt to subdue the country of 
Gariudl i but the opposition they met with, at the fort of Latigiir, before 
which they were unsuccessfully detained for upwards of twelve months, 
and the invasion of J^apdl by the Chinese Tartars, drew their foices frotn 
liiis quarter, and obliged them to postpone ffieir project to a later period. 
The result of this expedition, however, tended to render the Raja of 
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Srinagar tributary to Napdl^ and he entered into terms, fco pay in- homage,, 
the annual sum of three thousand nipces, and to mamtain, at hfs own 
expence, a VacH, or agent, from their government. The sum above 
stipulated was increased, under various pretences, to nine thousand rupees; 
while the establishment of the resident, with the exactions made by the 
different Gtirc'hdli chiefs, who, under pretence of going on a pilgrimage, 
passed through the capital, for the purpose qf obtaining presents, suitable 
to their rank, amounted to thrice the sum of the augmented tribute. 
Neither did this treaty secure the country, from the irruptions of the 
Gurc'hdlis; inroads were made in different diiedlions, and cattle and 
other articles of plunder carried off 

Such was the state of affairs, till the year 1803 ; when the mask waff 
thrown off, and an army of eight or ten thousand men was sent from 
pfl/, to carry their favorite project into execution. The command of this 
body of troops was entrusted to Amer Sino Caozi, and to Hasti' Dhai. 
Chawtra. who, entering the country, under the pretext of claiming some 
arrears of tribute, marched, in two parties, directly towards the capital. 
The knowledge they had acquired of the nature of the country, by so 
long and free a communication, in some measure favored their progress; 
but they met with Dttle opposition froowthe Raja, who was a man more 
inclined to a life of indolence and dissipation, than to encounter the 
toils and dangers of war. His troops, it is said, amounted to fifteen or 
twenty thousand men; but they were composed principally of mercena¬ 
ries, who endeavoured to shun an engagement; and, after having made 
a short stand at Bdrahdtt fled to Gurudtvdra^ whither they were pursued 
by the invading army; and the death of their chief, on those plains, 
secured the conquest of the whole country _ to the Gurc'hdlts, After re- 
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naming in Gemdl for a short time, f^r the purpose oT making some 
internal arrangements* and appointing provisional governors during their 
absence; the two victorious chiefs proceeded with their troops, in the 
direction oF Cashmir; hut were stopped in their progress by the fortress 
of Cangra^ a strong-hold belonging to Raja Sansa'r-chand. It is 
situated on a high and steep mountain, about twenty C6& to the W. of 
the heyakTiytv.oT Hyph^sis; is well supplied wlih water, and contains 
fiuffrdent ground to yield subsistence to the garrison ; eoniistiiig of three 
or Tour thousand men. Before this place, the Gitrc'hiiis have been ever 
since employed ; and all their efforts to get possession of It have hitherto 
proved irrellectuai.* About tw'o years after the conquest of Srinagar^ 
Hast! Dual was called from Cdngra, to assume the government of tliese 
districts, in conjuubtjon with Ivis brother Uudravir Sa a, who was sent 
from to notify and receive the appointment. Having repaired to 

this capital, and been invested with the chief controul, IIasti Dhal 
remained at f while his brother Rudkavih, who had brought 

reinforcements from Napdl^ went in his room to Cdngfa. The siege 
was now turned into a blockade; but the internal resources of the garri¬ 
son balRed all the endeavours of the besiegers; while the revenues of this 
country were drained and wasted, in the support of the Gitrc'kdli army. 
In this posture of affairB, it W'as deemed advisable to enter irito some 
kind of treaty with Samsa'k Chand: and a messenger was sent to him, 
on the part of AMi;ti Sink, to propose terms of negociation. 

Although this S’^rJarheld the first military command in the Gurchdli 
army, the Cfl«gra Raja, who is a Rajput of high cast and principles, 

* It fins since ceded to tlic S'tkht, vha Iiavt boeo called tn rts ouiiliaiits, anil ^ave 
repuiscU Ibe Gat t^haiis. 
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refused to treat with a-person, who, like Ante a Sikh, has risen from an 
inferior station, and was of a lower cast; but declared himself ready to 
accept of the mediation of Rodravia, whom he considered an equal, 
Rudravir Sa'a, taking the responsibility on himself, accordingly offered 
terms, which w'ere accepted ; ^iz. that the siege should be raised, and 
Sansa'r Ghand be reinstated in all his possessions, on paying a sum of 
three lacs of rupees to the Gurc'hdlL T^he treaty, however, w^as condi- 
‘ tional; and the ratification postponed, until an answer should be received 
from J^apdl, The state of politics at that court was not likely to prove 
favourable to the arrangements of Ru dr a via ; for, since, the accession of 
the present Raja, Ghur Ban Judh Biorama Sa'hi, a boy about nine or ten 
years of age, the councils and entire managetnent of. the state are en¬ 
trusted to, or rather have been usurped by Bhim Stan Tapah, a man of 
low origin, and whose objedl it is to raise a strong party of his own cast, 
to oppose the interests of the Chawiras, who are Rajputs^ and uncles* to 
the reigning prince. The Tupahs are Castas, or cultivators of land, and 
are formidable from their number. To. this cast Amer Smn belongs,; 
and the degrading language held-to him by Sansa r Chand, induced him 
to make an unfavourible report of the treaty, by saying.the distresses of 
tlie garrison had caused.the Cdngra Raja to accept of ttie terms ; and lie 
pledged himself to reduce the fort to an unconditional surrender, in 
the course of three or four months. The removal of HastI Dhal and 
Rudravi'r from their appointments, was the consequence of this treaty ; 
which, though the ostensible, was probably not the real cause of their 
supersession. They w-ere succeeded by the Tapah Sirdars, who now 
hold the government. These intrigues have created a jealousy, which 
may be produfilive of serious consequences; it is confidently reported 
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and expelled- here, that a civil commotion Is now on foot, and will shew 
itself openly in a short time. 

On taking a view of Snnagar from a height, it has the appearance of a 
double valley ; one situated on a level with the river, the other on its 
banks, elevated about forty or fifty feet, and extending along tiie base of 
the mountain. Xhe lower one, in which the city stands, has apparently 
been formed by the receding of the Aijcanandd from the south shore ; 
and, although the period be too‘remote to ascertain the fact, the appear¬ 
ance of the ridge or bank, marking the concavity, would incline one to 
suppose tliatsuch has been ihe case ; and that,, in its present progressive 
inclination, it is gradually returning, to its former diannel. From the 
bottom of the upper valley, to the city, is a space of three or four fur¬ 
longs, laid out in small fields and enclosures, with a few mango trees, thinly 
scattered among them* Opposite to the city,, the A/actinj7id.i divides 
into two or three streams,, which reunite about one mile below. On one 
of the small islands, are the ruins of buildings, which were formiriy cen- 
neaed with the city. The asped of tlie surrounding me l:*. tains is vi^ry 
barren; here and there a solitary tree may bo seen ; but the general fea¬ 
tures betray a rocky and unfriendly soil ; and the little vegetation that is 
produced on them, is soon parched up and dried. On the opposite side of 
the rivefi several hamlets are seen, situated along the foot of the hills, 
with which a communication is open, by a Jhsild to the \Y. and a ferry 
boat to the E. of the city. One of the largest of these villages is called 
Rdni HolV, containing a temple sacred to Raja Iswara, at whose shrine 
some rites are performed, in imitation of the mysteries observed in the 
temple of the Cypr 1*1 ;t goddess. It is inhabited chiefly by dancing wo¬ 
men ; and the jcervmony of initiation to this society consists in anointing 
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the head with oil, taken from the hinp placed before the altar j by which 
they make a formal abjuration of their parents and kindred, devoting 
their future lives to prostitution. A short distance beyond it is a Mat % 
or fane of R4SSKa De vl, the god of love ; whose shafts, if wc may be¬ 
lieve the reports and complaints of his numerous votaries, are taiiitcd with 
a fatal and pernicious poison; indeed, his wounds appear to be so generally 
difiiised,that four fifths of the inhabitants are supposed to labor under the 
efletSs of them; and the calamity is heightened by their ignorance of pro¬ 
per remedies to check their progress* 

At this place, we had an opportunity of seeing a 'Curious ceremony, 
W'hich is occasionally observed by the hil! people, and took jilace on tlie 
opposite side of the river, nearly in front of our tents. It is called the 
Bhart or Bhidd ; and is a kind of propitiatory oblation to the genius of 
the mountain, to draw dowii his blessing on the land, and preserve the 
crops from the destructive ravages of rats and vermin. A thick rope, 
of amazing length, was made fast to a stake, near the bed of the river; 
and the other end carried, by eighty or one hundred men, to the top of 
a hill, nearly one mile in ascent; and being passed through a running 
block of wood, it was secured to a large tree, and madias tight as it 
could be stretched. On this hazardous Vehicle, a man of the cast of 
A'afs, or tumblers, was placed astride, and, without beirtg tied, of hav¬ 
ing any aid to preserve his balance, excepting some large bags of 
sand, fastened to his legs and thighs, he W’As started from the summil, 
and arrived in safety at the bottom . The omen was considered fortunate, 
and the enterprise liberally rewarded, by the ZemindaHt or owners of 
the land. Had the man lost his seat, and fallen, he would most proba¬ 
bly have been killed on the spot; but death was at all events forfeit 
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of failure; for had any life remained, the head was tp hive been severed 
from the body, to be oSered up; as a fiacrlfiee, or atonement, to the 
ofiended spirit. iThis superstitious custom obtains, in many parts of the 
hills ; and is generally resorted to, after a bad harvest. 

About four o’clock in the ev^oriing, came on a violent squall from the 
north-west, attended with rain, which lasted for a couple of hours. The 
day had been excessively hot; and the thermometer stood, in the tent, 
at xoi®. The storms, at this season of the year, may be considered 
periodical, at this place; for we had experienced ' them, in a less ot 
greater degree, every evening, since our arrival; and the inhabitants 
informed us, that for this and the ensuing month, the day regularly 
closed with one. 

Ok the tSth, after repeated messages to the chief, Shista Tapah, it, 
was at length settled, that thtr same establishment should proceed with 
us ; and the rates of hire were fixed, by contract, froth BkaM JV* dth to 
Almora. 

The balance due on the last, and the necessary advaneo of the new 
agreement, having been sent to Shista Tapah, flie requisite Perw^LHUS 
Were made out, and stampeef With the seals of the'three chiefs. In the 
itioming, we were joined by the party fromOuNgefft, who all returned 
in health arid spirits. The sequel of their journey, a^fter quitting us, was, 
by their account, a series of difficulties and hair breadth escapes, which 
.were no doubt a little exaggerated; but what greatly tended to obstruct 
their progress, was the heavy rain, for three or four days successively, 
which attended them in itheiT' outseL Two days before their arrival at 
Gangotrij they were overtaken by a fall of snow, which occasioned no 
small alarm and inconvenience to the party* none of whom'had ever 
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fmrti a ilisunce» rhe dement in this flaky 
bf cWgeaklflWt The <Iescrii>ti^n the Miinshi g^ave of the apjK'Siv 
hnce 'Of the -oorfoborated by the obser-vations of his corapantotls> 

vras such as accpnied with our previous information. A few mileb 
beyond-G4«guirii„ tl:^-/iver is entirely cpoceaicd, under beds of snow; 
beyond .11:^ ch. jw .person has hitherto been able to penetrate. The 
breadth-of the stream i^. about fifteen or twenty 3'ards; thecurrenttno- 
derate, rand not ab^ve^.tAi'atst deep. Twp miles beyond, is the spot called 
G<tu-/jiugVi^^ Of, the c^w’s mopth. It is a large stone, situated in the middle 
.of .the, ^dthe water .p^ijos on each side, hut a stna.H piece of , the frag- 
inent is disclosed above surface^ to w^iich fancy - may attach the id^j^ 
of the object,* The river run.s from the direction of N. by E. and, on tb^e 
^bank near Gjn^'n is-a small tem^de, about eight or ten feet high, con¬ 
taining ttt;o ^or three images, representing the Gangq* Bhagir^^^i, 5fc. 
There . are three Cund^ pr basons, where the .pilgrims bathe, called 
Brahma-cundUf Vidmu-cundj and Sutydr^unda, formed in the biednf th^e 
river. The mountains in the vicinity, have a very barren appearance^ 

\V ■■ f - * m ' 

the only tree produced Iherp Is the 33A«nflprf/rj.' 

". I -I - .i? .'Trr./.' . , ' „ . . 

a£f!di. :/MjyicHEJ0-to Lat;.3o ^^3; 11"- Thermometer in the 

.inpirning road'jto-daj w good; 3md,|,/or th^ greater par.t, 

alotig.the banbs^fthe Alacanandd. .We iiiet<on the road a great num- 
i'ber of;:pUgriiii^, returning from Bhadii and Ciddr-J^dfka, 

soth. Marcheo, at h^f past six in the mdming, when* the (het- 
mdmeter was at 75^* and encamped at -noon, ‘irr a coniined spot, near 
a deserted viftage, ^about One hundred "and 'fift^ feet abave the river. 
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Oti tfce opposite side were two or tbree villages jti sight. The whole of 
the road to-d^ -was a continued rise and fall; but the path was generally 
speaking good. In the steep parts of ascent or descent, or where the soil 
w'as hard and rocky, small steps had heen formed, by the passage of tra- 
jvellers; and in some places, stones had been laid, to render the access 
easier. Considerable pains and labor appear to have been bestowed, in 
making this mad passable; indeed it must be a great objeiSt of the 
,government, |o remove all jobstrudtions, and keep the communication 
with the holy places as open as possible; as the numerous piigrinis, who 
pass annually, must prove a great source of revenue. Near the b;niks of 
the small streams, and under the cavities of the rocks, temporary habitat- 
tioHs have been made, by the pilgrims, who travel together intsmall par* 
ties, and-pass the niglit in any convenient spot they may find on th^ 
road. Under the shade of large trees, small Cdubutw are raised, of 
loose stones, near which they generally halt, in the heat of the day, to 
prepare their meals. A great number of people, of both sexes, passed 
us, ou their return-from Cintdra and Bhadri AV 7 i, They were princi¬ 
pally inhabitaitts of the pe/ijabi those who come from the eastern parts 
<3f the country itiike off from Cam'^pra^dg to ^Imora, The KtJ&iv s com- 
ItaSed the itiajority of i:he multitude ; and were very troublesome and im- 
pijtHiftliUe in their demands. In the early part of this day s march* 

to the top of a mountain, about four or five hundred feet 

-above the level of the river, which runs immediately below it; and 

from hence, we had t view of six or seven ranges of mountains. 

Tunning parallel to each other, from about N. E. to S. W. On several 
tif the hills, which we passed, the grass had been lately set on tire; 
thfe whole surface was black with soot, and the trees completely 
' naked. On the summit of one of these mountains Is a small space of 
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table land, in the middle of which is a tomb, called Pach^hd'ij by which 
name the pass is also designated. It is a Ckabulra^ about six feet square, 
built of large pieces of slate, with five stones, placed perpendicularly 
in the centre, to represent the five brothers; the tomb stands here a 
jnonuinetit of the eflTedb of usurpation and of female revenge. The 
persons whose ashes it contains, w'ere the relations of Upe'ndsa SAHr, 
one of the former Rajas of Srinagar, at whose death the government 
devolved to his nephew, the infant son of DtrtEBH Sahi. These brothers, 
who were next of kin, usurped the management of the state, and are 
said to have committed the most horrid acts of cruelty, until the Rdn£, 
the motiier of tlw child, formed a plot to waj-Iay them at this pass! 
and thus relieving the country from their tyrannic sway, she reinstated 
the young Raja, Pketab Sahi, and herself assumed the regency. 

atst. Marched to a smaR vHIage, mhabited by F^ii&rrr 

of the Bairdgi sect. Therm 8s*. The road consisted of ascents and de^ 
scents. We first passed through a forest, inhabited by the species of ba^ 
boons, called in Hindustan, Langur, and here GhunL On this day's march 
we saw the confluence of the Alacanandd wth the Cn7/ Ganga, a large 
stream which rises in the mountains of CeVaV, and is in the Sdstra denomi¬ 
nated MandddnL Its jimctbn with the Alacanandd,c^\\ed Rudrapj;aydga, 
IS one of the five principal mentioned in the sacred books of the 

Hindus. The pilgrims, who visit tlie temple olCiddr^mth, generally pur- 
road on the W, bank of the Alacamndd river, and follow the 
track of the Manddmi from the point of junction. At an inconsiderable 

evahon from the water, is a small Mat’h, or temple; and a few houses, 

Farther on, is a large fragment of rocks. 

. e m-ca^Chuk, It is about thirty feet high, and fifteen feet in dia- 
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tneter i completely excavated» somewhat In the shape of a domei with 
a couple of apertures at the top, on which the gigantic Bhima Is sup^ 
posed to have placed hia culinary utensils. Ths side towards the road 
is unclosed, to the height of twelve or thirteen feet, in a broken irregular 
arch; and the numerous little ChuiaSt which the pilgrims have left stand* 
ing whhm, shew that it is still applied to the purposes for which BHtMa 
intended it. 

22d, Marched to Camd^rayigat the confluence of the ^lacanatidi 
with the PfWar river, which comes from the S. E. This is another of the 
■five PraydgaSf mentioned in the Sdstrast and considered the third in point 
of consequence. The village contains only six or eight liouses, with a 
Mat'kj or shrine, in which b placed the image of Raja CARkA, Here is 
a Jhtlidt oc hanging bridge, over the Pindar, The course of the Aiaca-^ 
naitddt as far as visible, is from the N, E. Lit iG oo". Therm, id 
the morning 76"* 

The road b winding, with steep ascents and descents; and in some 
parts not a little dangerous; being formed on a ledge of rock, with here 
and there a small projecting point, not above five or six Tnclies wide, fo 
rest the foot upon; irequiring the utmost care and caution in the passage. 

On this day's march we passed a,fixed bridge, built by the Gurc'hdlts, a. 
.few years ago. The bank, on each side, was faced with stone, in the 
form of a pier head, from which strong beams were thrown out horizon¬ 
tally, the one above the other 1 the lowest timber prqjedted about,two feet, 
.and each successive one was lengthened, in this progressive proportion, 
>60 as to compose an arch, leaving only a space of ten or twelve feet in 
Ahe centre, to be covered with strong planks. The model of this bridge 
Jippears to be entirely foreign i and it was most probably introduced into 
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this country by the CurcWis. It had a very neat appearance ; but ifr 
would seem not so well calculated as those of a more yielding natures, 
for these rapid streams i as, either from the force of the current, or the 
badness of it’s construction, some of the timbers had given way, and the 
tipper planks had fallen in-j although, the materials appeared perfeiUy 
sound and new, 

A LITTLE beyond this, we entered a fine extensive plain, about one mite 
and a half in diameter, encircled by an amphitheatre of hills. A large 
space of it was covered with rich grass, on whidi great numbers of cattle 
W'cre grazing. In the centre was a large Ptpel* tree with a Chabutra. 
This part of the valley is called Gaochar, and appropriated solely for 
pasturage; to which the inhabitants of all the neighbouring villages have 
a common right. The follow ing is the reason assigned for tliis ground be- ■ 
ing uncultivated- Several years ago, a Zetnindiir, belonging to iliis place, 
happened, by chance, to kill a cow, which had intruded upon his pre¬ 
mises; and being distressed, not only on account of the impiety of the 
but of the penalty to which he was subjefl, by the idindu law ; went 
to represent Ids misfortunes to a rich Sdhucarj or merchant, from the 
Dekhitit who happened to be near the spot, on a journey of pilgrimage. 
The merchant was an eye witness of the accident; and being touched 
with compassion, purchased the ground for three thousand rupees, and 
oflered it up to Bhadri ATd/'A, in the name of the guilty person, as an 
atonement for the offence; on the express condition, that it should be ap¬ 
plied to no other purpose, than that of pasturage. 

Farther on, wc passed Panha, a large neat village, containing forty or 
fifty huts, situated about one hundred feet above the base of the moun- 
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Uin. Tliree Cos to the south of this place, are the lead and copper mines 
of Dhanpur, They are at present farmed, for the annual sum of four 
thousand rupees, by a man named IJuifi Sonar, whom we saw at the ca¬ 
pital, snd who. furnished us with a fevv specimens of the ones. The cop¬ 
per Is produced la.varioi!s>soils-;, it i$^ sometimes mixed in strata of differ¬ 
ent coloured clays, and sometimes runs in veins, through hard and solid 
rock. When, the veins are rich, they yield two thirds of metal, but the 
averaged quantity extracted, amounts to about one half. Two or three 
hundred people are employed, the whole year round, in working the 
mines, and smelting the ore; the process of which is very simple,con¬ 
sisting only in poutKlingthe ore, and making it up, with cow dung, into 
balls, which are put into a furnace, sufficiently heated to produce a fusion 
of the metal. About four CoS to the north, on the opposite hills, arc the 
copper mines of JV^agpur; which, although considered the richest of any 
in the Srinagar distri6t, arc not worked at present; as a considerable ca¬ 
pital would be required to open them, and no person has been found 
willing to undertake the risk, under the precarious security of GurcMli 
faith. 

At sevea minutes past three, P. M, wo experienced a slight shock 
of an earthquake, which lasted for six or seven seconds, accompanied by 
a rumbling noise, like distant thunder. Our tent w'as pitched at the foot 
of a high'mountain, covered with rock and large stones.; the daily ocu¬ 
lar demonstrations we had of the destructive effects of these convuIsiojiiS 
in the hills, made us not a little apprehensive for our safety; and w'e 
sought for refuge on the plain, where we waited for sometime, in anx¬ 
ious expectation of the result. The temple of Mahadeva stood a 
melancholy proof before us, having lost its cupola and roof, in the con- 
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cussion of 1803; and fhe spot wo fixed on, as tfie most secure, Mvas 
between it and the mountam, distant from each other about fifty or sixty 
paces. After remaining for some time in this situation, and finding the 
shock was not repeated, our alarms began to subside. We liad found 
die day extremely hot, but the therm, stood only at 9#, a few minutes 
after the shock had taken place. 

sgd. Therm. 7a. Marched Jfandapraydga, the confluence of the 
Ala^anandd with the J^anddent^ a sraaiU river, which comes from the 
direction of S. 30 E. The course of the Aiacananddt as far as visible, 
is from the north. This is the most northern of the principal Praydgas. 
Tour of these holy places of ablution we have already passed; the fifth 
is Aliakabad, which is called iBkat-^ftrayagf or by ‘way of distinction, as 
it is the largest, and considered most holy, it is simply denoted by the 
name *of Pr^ydg. There was ^formerly a temple, and a small village, 
at this place, but no remains of either are now to be seen. A few Bor- 
niahs have fixed their temporary shops here, for the purpose of soiling 
grain, to the passengers; and to supply the deficiency of a temple, -in a 
place of such sanctity, a few loose stones are piled up, in the form of a 
vQn&utrd,-on which some ^Hindu images are exposed, for the adoration 
of the pilgrims. .A has stationed himself here, toirecewe the 

offerings at this season; but, as the temple, with its contents, are 
scarcely worth preservation, it may be presumed, that he officiates only 
idurhig the time that the grand crowd is passing. 

The greatest part of the road lay through a succession of small 
vallies, near the course of the Alatmandd^ whose bed, in one place, was 
^considerably expanded, and comprehended several small.islands, covered 
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\jlih verdure and . beautiful plantations of young Shu trees,* Several 
fields of rice and barley, now in the stubble, lay by the road side. 

.pvEa a yc^y rapid but narrow part of the river, was thrown a substitute 
for a brldg^i called in the language of the country. Tun, It consists sim¬ 
ply of two or three strejng rojjcs, fi^d by stakes, into the ground, on each 
bank, and el^v’j^Jed sbpii^,cjght o^jtep,feet above the water. On these, a 
person cqpy^s. hupsdf..4crossj , byr^nging tp;thera with his haiids and 
feet,;wliilfi a small'hoop*-suspepdedj.frqni tbe, ropes, serves as^jp^si for 
tJfsb«lc,anda 5 ,fi,tria 4 js,,thousj^^^_stl;p. 9 U.^w«d,jjy|_r^ 

«!«>“>'' ‘he , person quit, l}jf „^l)i>,,^^»ssegp^i|,nq;,calf;ulj|led /w-a!^ 
^escriptipus, of traveller^jj. thj^ytateip rp^Is foaining yio^ 

lence a^^.^tunnipg |dtat it reqtvres .jiap 

.to, incqnycniciice is wi^eut 

remedy,; the. bppds and feet iho pcr^jjja;^e lied above the ,to 
^ iTteyps , blindfolded, to prevent his,seeing tj^a danger ; andiie is drawn, 
;icr^sf bjTj Ojcord, passed round die waist. 

’^^"iK itre erfeiiiing arrived an charged to 

report what progress w-e had made, and apparently to deter us from tfitt 
prosecutipw of our .design, by-exaggerated rej^resentati^^so^ the-difficul¬ 
ties which we should have to encounter. Finding this scheme defeated 

* fJt 'c: .1.' .y., j. 

by our incredulity, he took his departure. At ten at night canie on a 

violent storm of rain, wifJilhunder and lightning. ^ J * " y. - 

;.V-.aTTT'V. ;-df elfaidrMl-.: ^lii=a .-tiL-;:, 

24th. Therm. 76*. Our encampment this day,on the banks of the 
Birlii Gangd, The road was in general good, and the distance w hich we 
Ravelled could not be less than ten or eleven miles. Yet we passeil some 
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very steep ascents and descents, on a rocky scarp, where the path' waJf 
not broader than the palm of the han'd. 

On this day's route, vve overtook a lar^e herd of goats, laden whh 
grain. These animals, and sheepi arc constantly employed for burthen 
in this part of the country) they arc saddled with small bags, con-* 
taining about six sers of grain ; and are.sent, in flocks of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred together, under the charge Of two'or three shep¬ 
herds, with their dogs. An old steady ram is generaflly fixed on for the 
leader, andls'denoted by a small beli, sasjrended #<Amd the neck* In the 
traffic to 'where grain forrrf^^dhe Of the priiicHpal artitlei of cdm- 

ftierce, these animals are found very selfviceabfe for carriage'; and on 
iheir return, thfey bridgb^ck salt. The s pedes of'goat employed in thhr 
service is rather small, scarcely exceeding in size'thaf produced in £en^ 
grff. The sheep are'df the dMifion species, but their wool attains a much 
greater length; and is used th the mafiiifaictiire of the course Cainfnalot 
blanket. They are amazingly sate footed, passing over with tlVeir bur- 
fh®ns, declivities^qnd craggy precipices, where no person .could follow 

-> fjj yr _ ■< '‘/J-,*-, 

At eleWn b'ctOdk at night we had another violent thifrider s^oHm; 

■ .!* ■ 1 ani-jri.; , M,: '’jini.nnL;'*; ‘-tf ^ : ni:- 

U5th. Theum. 73. Marched to Panc'hi Mat*h; Lat. 30* 27' ai", 

: ■ L . . .' v ‘ . >J (ji . -rJ , ■- V 'jiii 'i ’ . 

This village, which had been recently deserted,, is situated on the banks 
of a large stream, called Ghtifal Gangdf which falls into the AUcananda- 
about one furlong below. iff 'ss. ■ . . 

. ' . _ : i.. . ' r . // I. t .. 

In some parts of this day's road, the narrow path, along the scarp of 

I'll ' / - ^ ' . , , . .1 : .' l\ S . i ' 

the rock, was so obstructed by fragments, which the rain had detached 
from above, that we could not have passed, without the aid of people, w ho- 
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Itad been sent to repair the breaches. Along; the banks of a deep water 
course, at^ome distance from the Ahcajicnidl^ \Vers several large rocky 
caves, w'hich had been widened by the pilgrims, many of whom had taken 
up a temporary residence here. Some of these cells were capable of con¬ 
taining one hundred and fifty or two* hundred people, Tb tlie right was 

a cascade, falling from the height of sixty or seventy feet* 

:r 

Om the road to-day, we observed a great number of bilberry and bar¬ 
berry bushes with ripe fruit. The former possesses rather an agreeable 
flavor, the latter has an insipid sweetness, and entirely wants the pungent 
acidity of the Europe fruit. In its first stage of maturity, it assumes an 
azure blue colour, whtclt changes to a dark purple. It is covered* with a, 
rich bloom, and attains the size of a- common field pea. 

The heavy continued rain,' whiefi we had experienced, for three or four 
days, made us apprehensive thail:4he periodical wet season had already set 
in ; but we were informed, by the natives, that, in the neighbourhood of 
these mountains, the changes of tlie tnoon, at this time of the year, are 
always brought in by viol^it thunder-storms and showers ; and that we 
had yet twenty diys to make good our retreat from these liilly regions, 

»6th. Therm. Ci". Marched ioSalur^ where w-e encamped near a 
spring, in a small rice field, about mid-way up the mountain*. The road 
was, in some parts, elevated to tlie height of three or four thousand feet 
above the bed of the river ; and the moun-tains, covered with snow, were 
at the distance of only eight or ten miles. We had a small thick rain, 
and the weather was piercingly cold. The latter part of the route, lay 
through a forest of pines, Burdns and oak, with a few walnut trees thinly 
scattered among 
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S7tli. Thehm. the morning raw and chilly. Marched to Jasi- 
math: Lat. oo“. 35 . 40';, This village is situated in a hollow recess, oi) 
the scarp, about a third way up the mountiin, and sheltered, on three 
sides, by a high circuljir ridge; while the lofty mountains, to the N., se¬ 
cure it from the, cold blasts, which blow over the Himalaya, The euf 
trance to the town is by a bank, cut into steps, faced with,slate and stones. 
It contains one hundred, or one hundred and fifty houses, neatly built, of 


grey stone, and roofed with shingles. They are ral^Lf td fiie height of 


two or three stories, wdth small areas or enclosure's/ with a flagged ter¬ 
race. The streets are paved, but in d very irregular manner; some 
parts with large round stones, and other with flag's of slate. The fir^ 
obje< 5 l that attracts notice, on entering ihe town, is a line of water 
mills, placed on the slope, at'the distance of 'fifteen or twenty yards 
from eadi other. “The water* which turns them, is supplied by a str.epm, 
which flows down*the mountain, and, Jiaving passed through the upper 
mill, is condp^^d to the next, by a communication of troughs, rosde of 
the hollowed trunks . of firs. A few paces beyond, is the house,of the 
Rs« 4 r'/.cg h;gfi^riept,of who .jjjs^des here, during the six 

months of ilK y^ar^ that the. temple at tha.t .place^ shuti^p. At the com¬ 
mencement of the cold weather, when the snow begins to accumulate on 
the moumiins; all fhc inhabitants qdit'that nbi^hbdurhootf, dnd take up 
their residen6fe at this place* until the roads became again accessible^ 
Adjoining to this hoiise* is a temple, containing the ifiiage of Nara- 
SiNGHA, one df'the Hindu deities/ It was placed Vhere* by a native of 
Cantrtdh,'of the Jcsl (Jy*otishi') 'c\a.ss Qt Bj'dfintens i ahd'th'is town'has 
since borne its present appellation, in hofior of the idbL- The building 
it said to be three hundred years old ; but it has the ap'pcarance of being 
of much later date, and resembles a private habkattbri'ibuch more than a 


f 
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‘Hindu place of worahip. It is built with gable ends, and covered in .with 
a sloping roof of plates of copper. The doors were not opened, when we 
.went to visit it in the evening, and we were ectjsec|.uentiy obliged to re¬ 
turn withont seeing the interior of it. In the upper part of tiie toWn is a 
largfe iquare, where the pilgrims who halt here put up for the niglit, To 
the right of it, is a stone cistern, with two brazen spouts, whence water 
Tceeps constantly (flowing into a bason below.' It is constructed for the 
convenience of the town’s people, and supplied by the stream from the 
mountain. Close to it, extending along another face of the square, is a 
collection of temples, which bear the marks of great antiquity, They 
arc raised on a terrace, about ten feet high, and in tlie center of the ’ 
area,, stands the principal one, sacred to Vishnu. It is surrounded by 
a wall, about thirty feet square: at each angle, and in the center of each 
face, are inferior temples, containing different deities. Several of them 

were destroyed, and thrown down by the earthquake j and most of them 

'■ V'-' f :• 

are in a very tottering condition. Those which suffered the least, ana 
have the images perfect', are the temples of Vishm'u, Gane's'a, Su'rya 
or the sun, and the Nau-deVi. OF these, the statues representing the 
two former are carved in a very superior style of ivorktnanship. The 
first is an image cut in black stone, about seven feet high, supported by 
four female figures standing on a fla^ pedestal. The figure of Gane's'a 
is about two feet high, welt carved and polished. The temple of Nau- 
De'vi has been lately repaired, and is covered in with a square copper 
roof. If contains the images of Bhava'si under nine different forms, 
*but the whole of them were so plastered witli grease, that no part of the 
figifres were visible; and although the doors were opened, purposely 
for oor inspection, the stench that issued from the place was so ofTeii- 
sive, as to stifle all farther curiosity, 

H £ 
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Thb mountains^ on this day’s route, were clothed with fotasts of 
oak; while their summits were covered with a species of the fir which the 
natives call Realla. A few of this kind were growing near the road. 
The leaves are about two and half inches long, produced all round the 
twigs, which hang pendant from the branches, and for want of a botar 
nical term, we might distinguish it by the name of the wetping fir. At 
B village called Sillangt belonging to BhadrCitdVky the whole scarp of 
the mountain, from the base to nearly the summit, was laid out in fields 
of different sorts of grain. The crops of wheat aud barley were lujoi* 
tiantly rich. Just ready for the sickle. 

eSth. Therm. 59. Marched to p£tfic*h 4 s€Tt ft village containing twenty 
or thirty houses, and having a neat temple, sacred to Vishnu, Lat. N. $o\ 
sr 5i\ 

In the commencement of this day's route, we passed Vishn'upraydgat 
formed by the Junaion of the Atacanandd wiiJi a river called Dauli or 
Lett, which copies from the S. E. and is more considerable than the 
former, being about thirty-five or fprty yards in breadih, and flowing 
with a rapid current, over a very strong bed. Its banks are steep and 
rocky; and the passage of the river is efledled by a platform Sojigha, 
about five feet bro^d, and extending from shore to shore. The A/acor 
naudd, above this confluence, is called rtsha^ Gangd, from its flowing 
near the feet of Vishnu at B^kadrt-J^ai’h, It comes from the north. 
Its breadth is twenty-five or thirty yards^ and its stream is ^-apid. 

Having crossed the bridge, we ascended a bank of rock, above which 
is the village of Visknupraydga, combining two or tliree houses, with a 
small Maf ha, the doors of y/hich were shut, and no needy Brdktimn or 
Fakir was in ftltendance, to do the honors of the temple, or receive the o& 
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■ferings of the curiouSj or religious visitaut. This apparent inattention, 
•however, may proceed from its not being a place held in great veneration ; 
for, although, in point of magnitude, this Praydga may be considered 
next to Brntpraydga ; no particular ablutions are here enjoined by the 
•Sdstrasi and the only reason which occurs for tite omission b, that there 
is no convenient place for bathing, on account of the rapidity of the two 
currents. Along the banks of the Dtiuih is one of the high roads lea-* 
ding to Butdn, From hence, we began to ascend the scarp, on the 
E. bank of the Aiacanandd ; (we shall continue to call it by this name 
to prevent confusion.') The mountains, on eacli side, rise to a stupend¬ 
ous height, and nearly meet at their base, leaving only a passage of forty 
or fifty feet for the current of water. 

The bed of the river is obstructed by large masses of rock. At eight 
o'clock we crossed at the foot of a cascade, falling from the height of 
ninety or a hundred feet; whence it rolls, over large fragments, into the 
liver. Hence, winding between the two chains of mountains, with the 
river considerably below us, vve came, in fifteen minutes, to a Sdttgh^, 
thrown across the Alacanandd, This bridge was about four feet broad, 
composed of three small fir spars, with planks across, and supported by a 
rock, on each bank, elevated a hundred and thirty or a hundred and fifty 
feet above the water. Hence we a^uended, for ten minutes, and proceed- 
ed along the slope, at a greater or less elevation, tiii lo A. M, when there 
was a steep descent, for eight minutes, which brought us to a path, cut 
in the solid rock. Where the side was perpendicularly scarped, to a con¬ 
siderable height, an artificial bank, and flight of steps, were raised with 
stones, to the level of the road ; and, in some places, where the rocks 
^ejected, the cotnmunicatitxi was continued by planks, from one point to 
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another, and supported below a scafTolding of wood. Although for¬ 
midable in appearsnca, the path waa tolerably secure ; and, by all ac¬ 
counts, infinitely preferable to the one formerly pursued, which was 
higher up the lAountain. This road has been newly made by the Gur- 
c’hdiis ; and considerable labor lias been bestowed, in bringing it even to 
its present passable state. In a quarter of an hour came upon the bed 
of die river, covered with large stones, whence we reascended on the 
bank, and proceeding, over a very indifferent road* for fifteen minutes 
more, we arrived at a flight of stqps, raised on a Chabutrat to the height 
■of thirty feet. In the centre of it, w'as a broad ladder, fifty or sixty feet 
long, resting on a projecting point of rock. The materials were strong 
and good ; but the crowds of people, who were passing up and down, 
made the scaffolding shake ; and some of the rounds having given way, 
rendered the passage more difficult. T!ie roaring noise of the water, 
together with the buzz and tumult of the crowd, added not a little to the 
unpleasantness of the situation ; aitd the progress upwards was so slow, 
that a person had full leisure to attend to the suggestions of danger, 
which a rocky precipice of ninety or a hundred feet, would naturally 
create, under such circumstances. Having reached the ledge, which 
Was in some places' not above a foot in breadth, ive continued a short 
ascent, by steps, w^hence we began to descend; and, in ten minutes, 
regained the regular path on the slope. 

These are called the C/iifiri DAdf and O^ndu JOAttr G/tdtSf wxH known 
to all travellers on this road. We had heard accounts of them several 
days before our arrival, and were, prepared to encounter their difficulties. 
At 10-40 A. M*we halted for seven minutes, opposite to the Coiba/id JV^ddlf 
which falls into the on the other side. From hence the 
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road cwitifntfeK!, along the slope, rendered very bad, in some places, by 
intervening banks of rock. About eleven o'clock, the rain began to fall, 
in a drizzling shower, and as it continued to increase, we halted, for 
-half an hour, in a small cave by the side of the road. After pursuing 
our route, we arrived, in ilfteen minutes, at a small village called Hat'* 
Hence we proceeded, over large stones, near the bed of the river, and, 
in a few minutes, came opposite to a stream, called tlie Bundr JV adi, 

I 

which (ills into th^ Alacanandd from theS. E. Immediately above the 
junction, is a Siingha, supported on two large fragments of rock, about 
five or six feet above the water. At one o'clock, the rain descended in 
a heavy shower, which continued, with little intermission, till the evening. 

The road of to-day is considered, and justly so, the worst between 
Srinagar and Bhadri^Ndt'h. Although great pains have been taken 
to render it passable, it is still in need of much improvement; and there 
are some parts of it, which few people, unaccustomed to such passages, 
could traverse, without feeling some sensation of apprehension. The 
hills, in general, bore a very barren appearance ; the lower ridges, which 
were sheltered from the winds, were partially covered with verdure 
and small trees j while the higher ones produced only a few clumps of 
the weeping fir. The tops of the mountains, to the N, about five or six 
miles distant, were completely covered with snow. For these three days 
past, die change in the weather has been very perceptible; as we 
approached the hoary peaks, we found our warm cloathbg absolutely 
necessary. 

«9tb. Therm. 59. The morning cloudy, the wind sharp and piercing. 
Marched to Bhadri-XdVk; lat $0" ^e* es'IJ. Long, so® 18' ae" E. 
Our encampment was about two furlongs to the south of the town, near 
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a small stream called Rdca Gangd, which'derives its source from, the 

1 

sno\^ on a mountain to the left^ and falls into the Aiacanandd about twa 
hundred paces below. Over this stream is a strong Sangha. 

Ok this day's route, we passed over several beds of' snow; some 
which could not be less than seventy or eighty fbet in thickness. The 
iriver was, iti' some parts, entirely concealed by the snow; which was 
so firmly congealed, as hardly to receive the marks of pressure. It was 
occasionally disclosed, and again lost from view. 

"We are now completely surrounded by hoary, tops, 'on which snow 

t 

eternally rests, and blights the roots of vegetation. The lower parts of 
the hills produce verdure and small trees. About mid-way, the fir rears 
its lofty head ; but the summits, repelling each nutritious impulse, are 
veiled in garments of perpetual whiteness. 

30th. Therm. 4S. This morning we made an excurdon, with a view to 
explore the northern extremity of the valley, and to proceed in the direc¬ 
tion of the river, to the point whence the stream emerges^ from the depths 
of snow, which over-lay and conceal its currents. At the distance of two 
and an half furlongs, we passed the town -and temple of Bhadri-^Ndt’ha ; 
whence, proceeding by the road, centricaliy placed between the river 
and the mountain, we crossed sever^ small streams, issuing from the 
hills, and formed by the melting of the snow upon the summits. Some of 
these water courses exhibit a very grand and pleasing appearance; failing 
From one ledge to another, on the scarped rock, in successive cascades. 
The one called Indra Bhdrd is the most considerable; its track being 
perceptible to the beds of snow, vrfience it derives its source. Its dis¬ 
tance from BIiadri^Ndt-h is one mile two furlongs ; and three quarters of 
a mile beyond it, on the opposite side of the Alacanoftddt is a large towi?. 
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called Mdn(di, shii^ted at the ftMtupA mountain, which, by an indination 
to the N. AVii boundg the .valley ■ in ita N* E- direClion. The hill 
is composed of: rock, anu e-^jverei with large loose fragments, whk:h 
seem to threaten destruction = to r the .houses placed at the foot of it- 
It is called Caiipa^ Gram: «><!* as every, rock in this neighbourhood 
is sanctified by some h.dy tradition, this place is disunguished as the 
residence of Suiya-Vm^t and Chandra-Vansty the patriarchs of the two 
races of Rdjpdls. From hence we proceeded, along the banks of the AU^ 
.anandiy in the direction of W. N. W. ' The breadth of the current is 
here considerably decreased, not exceeding eighteen or twenty feet; the 
stream shallow, and moderately rapid. At the distance of four furlongs, 
we crossed the river, over a bed of snow, and mounted on the opposite 
bank, whence we descended into another vaUey, in which we continued - 
our route, for two or three miles, passing over several deep beds of 
tnow, collected in the cavities-of water .courses and ravines. The north 
faces of the mountains, to the south.of the riyer, were completely, covered 
with snow, from the summit to the base j and the bleak aspect of the 
country, with the sharp piercing-wind, gave the appearance and sensa^ 
tion of the depth of winter, in a much more northern latitude. When 
the surface of the mountains was partially disclosed, the soil was of a hard 
solid rock; and, excepting at the base, not a vestige of verdure or vege¬ 
tation was to be seen. The breadth of the valley is about five-or six 
hundred yards; a small space of it la laid out in field, but the sides of the 
mountains are too steep and abrupt to carry the cultivation beyond the 
low ground, and are accessible only to the sheep and goats, that are seen 
browzing, a short distance, up the slope. At twelve o'clock, we reached 
the extremity of our journey, opposite to a water fall called Barsii 
Dfittfd. It is formed in the cleft of a high mountain, to the.Ni of the 
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river; and falls from the samtnit, upon a projecting ledge, about two 
hundred feet high, where it divides into two streama, which descend in 
drifting showers of spray, upon a bed of snow, where tlie partielcs 
immediately become congealed. The small -quantity that dissolves, 
undermines the bed; whence it issues, in a entail stream, about two 
hundred paces below. This place forma the boundary of the pilgrims' 
devotions; some few come liitlier for the purpose of being sprinkied by 
this holy shower bat!i. 

From this spot, the direction of the Alacananda is percepfible to the 
S. W. extremity of the valley, distant about one mile ; but its Current is 
entirely concealed, under immense heaps of snow, which have most 
probably been accumulating forages, in its channel. Beyond this point, 
travellers have not dared to venture; and, although the Sdslras mentioh 
a place called Alatapura^ whence the river derives its source and name, 
the position or existence of it is as much obscured in doubt and fable, as 
every other part of their mythological history. 

Having now attained the limits prescribed for Lieut. Webb's inquin- 
ries in this direction, we commenced our return, and proceeded by the 
road which leads to the town of Mdnah, In an hour and a half, we ar¬ 
rived at Caidpa Grdm, the beauties of which were not perceptible from 
the opposite side of the river. From the summit of this hill, a large 
stream, called the Saraswati Nadit appears to force a passage, through 
a rocky cavern ; whence It descends, with irresistible violence, m a solid 
compact body, disclosed to the height of forty or fifty feet. The breadth 
of the cavity may be twenty^five or thirty feet; and some large frag¬ 
ments, that have been thrown down by the eartliquake, are collected, and 

• Atac& ij tlie iiibubui ck^ of Cvva'mi^ .tke of Mintiu luythology. U. a 
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«r^dged -in together, at the mouth, through the interstices of v^h'ich. 
the water is seen descending from a still greater elevation. At the bofl 
tom IS a deep bason, or reservdr. composed of rock, rendered perfeaij' 
Smooth by the aaion of the ivater. From hence, the stream flows in 
a gentle current, between hvo perpendicular rocky banks, about seventy 
or eighty feet in height, and twenty feet in wndth. The water is per¬ 
fectly dear. of a beautiful ultramarine colour; which it retains for a con¬ 
siderable distance, after its union with the Alacanandd, about ficven 
hundred yards below, and forms a singular, consjtrast with the turbid 
water of that stream. The point of junction is called Casupraydgd. 
The passage over the Sarmv>at{ is by a bridge, formed of one entire 
piece of rock, about six feet in thickness, ten or twelve in breadth, and 
so exactly fitted to the width of the stream, as to have the appearance 
of being placed by the bands of mechanism; and, notwithstanding the 
assertions of our guides, we could hardly believe its position to have 
been accidendal. This place goes by the name of Mamila. Ehidt* 
Hence we ascended the bank leading to the town, situated a little above 
the confluence of the two streams. On the left of the road, are two or 
three rocks, in the cavities of which small temples are erected. Of these, 
the G&nt^a^ Avatar is the most conspicuous, more from its position than 
from the sti ucture of the temple, which is about five feet high, and built 
of square stones, piled one above the other, decreasing towards the top. 
It stands in a large cavern, close to which a small stream comes rippling 
from the mountain, 

T^irptoTivn of Mdn^h is built in three divisions, containing one hundred 
9rid fifty or twq hundred houses, and is more populous than any place wc 
have met with of the same extent. Thu number of its iohahitaiits if 
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computeJ at fourteen or fifteen hundred people, who appear to be of a 
diife^nt race from the other mountaineers of G^rivdL They are above 
the middling size, stout, well formed, and their countenances partake 
more of the features of the Tartars or BdlidSy from whom they are most 
probably descended. They have broad faces, small eyes, and, conoplex.- 
ions of a light olive colour. 

As soon as we entered the tovm, all the inhabitants came out, to wel¬ 
come us; and we observed a greater display of female and juvenile beau¬ 
ty, than w’e recollect to have seen in any Indian village. 

The women were, in general, Iiandspme, and had. a ruddiness in their 
complexions, of which the children partook in a very great degree^ 
many of them approaching to the floridness of the European* The dress 
of the two sexes dif^rs little from each other; that of the men consists 
Sn.a pair of ttow*ers, made of CammaC or Panc*hit with a loose sleeved 
jacket, of the same cloth:, reaching down to the knee, and bound round 
the waist, with a woollen cord. On their heads they W’ore a round cap, 
with flaps, turned up beVmd and in front, w'ith a cloth edging of a differ¬ 
ent colour. The women, instead of trowsers, wear a wrapper, in the 
form of a petticoat; the upper garment \s nearly the same with that of the 
men; but rather finer in texture, and of different colours, of which red 
appeared the favorite aiid predominant. Some of them wear small coni¬ 
cal caps, others have a piece of cloth round the liead, in the shape of a 
turban. Their necks, cars, and noses were covered witli a profusion 
of rings, various ornaments of beads, with trinkets in gold and silver, 
little adapted to their appearance, or to tlie coarseness of the rest of their 
apparel. Some of the children were actually tottering under the wc^ht 
of these costly burthens; bearing, on their necks and arias, silver neck- 
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laccs and ring^s^ to the amount of five or six hundred rupees. The houses 
by no means correspond with this outward shew of luxury, being, In 
point of neatness or convenience, in nO respect superior to the genera¬ 
lity of the villages. They are all built after the same model, raised two 
stories, constructed with stone, and covered in with smalt deal plank, 
instead of slate. These may be considered <mly their summer resi¬ 
dences, for, in the winter season, the town rs entirely buried under 
snow; and tile inhabitants are compelled to quit this neighbourhood, to 
take up their abode uv a less rigorous cUmate, The villages of 
Panc'hesert and their vicinity, afford them an asylum, for the four incle¬ 
ment months of tiie year. After the first fall of snow, they retire, with 
their wives and families, carrying all their property with them ; excepting 
the grain, which they bury in small pits, securing the top with stones. 

The inhabitants of Mdnah profess the lUndu religion, and call them¬ 
selves Rajputs, This is a very ambiguous defbution of cast, in this part 
of the country ; for our hill coolies and bearers lay claim to the same ap¬ 
pellation, although they scruple not to perform the most menial ofnocs. j 
and in the article of food are less nice ihitt rhe t »west c!.iss of swecfiers. 
Like most Inhabitants of cold cUmates, the Mdnah people are much ad¬ 
dicted to drinking ; and even consider it necessary for their health. The 
liquor to which they are particularly attached, is a spiritextr acted from rice, 
prepared in the usual mode of distillatioii. We presented to one of them 
a bottle of brandy, which excited not a little the envy of his companions, 
who pressed about him to be indulged wirii a taste of it. He distributed 
his favors in a few scanty drops, that were barely sufficient to impart the 
jffavor ; but the significant nods that passed, testified tlieir strong appro¬ 
bation of this beverage. 
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The town of Mdnali forms the boandary of the Srinagar^ possessions 
in this quarter. It belongs to madn'-mVh, and is under the jurisdiebti 
of the or high priest, on idiich account the inhabitants are ex¬ 

empted from the duties and estactionaito; which the people of Uy village* 
are subjected. It carries on q coi^siderahle trade with Butan^ .^ni 
through if, many productions of that country are forwarded to the inte>* 
■terior of i^erwal. Towards the latter ettd of July, when the snow has 
melted, and opened a passage over themowntains, these people set off; ia 
parties of a hundred or a hundred and Sfty together,, with merchandize, 
but principally grain, daden upon sheep ;and goats. In exchange, they 
bring back the produce of for which die annual pilgrimage ensure* 

them a certain and advantageous sale. In this traffic, many of them ac¬ 
quire very large fortunes ; and there was then present a young man, who 
was oSering a few articles of small (Value for sale, whose grand-father, 
as we were informed, had, on one occasion* come forward with a loan of 
two lakhs of rupees, to assist the Raja Of Srinagar in the first Gurc'hdli in¬ 
vasion.* 

. * 

, The principal articles imported from are salt, saffron, borax, 

^irhtsii (Zfdoary J dried grapes, gold dust in small bags called p'kutac, 
cowtails, musk in pods, Patia'his or blankets, Gazgdci^ which are cowtails 
of an inferior quality, divided into strands and prolonged w'ith extraneous 
hair to the length of eight or ten feet; they are used by the natives as 
trappings or horse furniture; Zekrmokrrh (Bezoar,) a soft stone,of a pale 
green colour, considered an antidote for the bite of a snake, apd a cooling 

* Thii c^pfilitLOR fa fakpis atxmt one imonlh ih jpiDifig and twenty 

art pib^i^lon tlic tho niioaintlcr is dcyoled to bust ness r Dorinff tlio^abicjicc of iWs 

men, ihJe women employed in a^rlculrura! pormifs nt hmnef tlic lEibours of tho 

fieltl appear to be entirety under IhcJr proviocfj for tbe few peoplej whom we &aw coEaged 
.pt Uiat ocflupRliaitj mare of rb^ 
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Tiemedy against fevers* when pounded and taken mwardlj. 

A TEW articles of porcelain are also brought down ; but the demand 
for them is small, as also for lea, of which they import only the quantity 
required for their own private consumption. Hill ponies, called GuniSt Char 
Suighns and Ch'ha~SinghaSi or sheep with four and six horns, and the Sura 
Gde* or cow from which the Ckatirs are supplied, are also brought from 
those transalpine regions. Of the latter^ we saw several grazing in tho 
valley. It is about the size of a common bufFaloe, but the head has a 
great resemblance to that of the ox. The ears are small, the horns 
long, curved inwardly, with a little outward bend at the point The 
forehead and hump are covered with a kind of wool: from the shoulder 
to the knee, and along llie flanks in a line with the lower ribs, also from 
the haunches, the hair falls,1 lank and straight, to the length often or 
tw'elve inches. The tall, which is the most singular part, is set on like 
that of a horse, and the long hair commences from the upper joint. This 
animal is considered very strong and hardy. The people of Mdnah 
make use of them both for carriage and for riding. They are of difierent 
colours, but the black appear to be the most common. 

Dogs are also brought down by these people; and two or three very 
hue ones were offered to us for sale. One of them was a remarkably fine 
^iinal, as large as a good sized J/’irivfmnd/afid dog, w'lth very long hair 
and a head resembling a mastiff's. His tail was of an amazing length, 
like the brush of a fox, and curled half way over his back. He was 
however so fierce, that he would allow no stranger to approach him; and 
the same fault was observable in the rest of this species. Having staid 
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about an hour at this far. the purpose of seeing and making a seleo 
tion of any curiosities we might chance to meet with, we were obliged to 
return without success ; for the pilgrims had forestalled the market, and 
left the refuse only for our mspeilion.* * 

This delay prevented our visiting the temple, to which we had received 
an invitation from the high priest. 


31st. Therm. 4(J. This morning was set apart for the visit to 


* Tlic fol lowin'inform A f ion trailc carried on wilb the counirica sUuntcil 

bejond tlie //imri/r(ya range, woa obtaii^ by Lieut. Weba, from an inlctligeai Paitdiff 
Trho had visited those districts. 

• The (radic carried rm with TAtdft hy our A'lMo/efe ttcighhoure, |Mis3ca the snowy moun- 
tains bounding their dominions by four distinct G'Aath and routes. 


.N. N. %V. 16 . 

i-ram oernrot. | JDAoAb, East from MdnaA, 6 . 

The distance from TagJa'Coi'h to Dhumpuy sgtoi Jtfansihj in a western direction. 

The prinrtpol of tbesc G*!tita is the Jiiedri rood, or that to Dkttiapd^ The Br/fm 
partsf bj Lhb route^ continue their journey thence due norths fojyf Munzih to Gerfokli, the 
market at whidi aJt-tlio exporlA arebartiimi; willi tliLs that flie 

chants, by every rAulce^cotpl thaL ot Dh^mpAj find an inlcrmediaLe market for their com* 
jiKKihies at the to whieb they rispectively resort^ their gnoda bdng ciirFicJ to 

tokh at second hand^ white the trader by Ohimpu Jios the ejiduBivc advantage of carrying 
111;! nicrchniidizc to llic gr^ad mi^rt direct* 

The exports of G^riokh consisted of grainy gtit^ (inspissated treacle) oi[j sugari entfoua 
chinU, iron, bjiwsj Wad,’woollens, pearls, coral, Cbtf>rctj and, GoiieAr, dateg anduLmqnds. ^ 

CrrfoA'A sends to LehdaCj for the CasAniimm market, shawl woolj the prodocc of TA/Ae/p 
lo JVrtpa^, Hindi4itany &c* gold dust, sUvet in %TPd£^, niwsk, furs, scmicd leather, stiawlr, 
china ware, team cakes, $aU, borax, drugs, and small borsea, (TfhtghinnsJ 

J.eAdoc, nil independemt territory, is situated from Gertokh west, from Cashmir 
north^^at adistanceof itiirteen days journey frojii either place. The trade is cnLireljioa;- 
naged by mhabilanls of Thibet, who find a direct road beyond the HimtUa^a, and ovci a 
level country, from Gertoih lb it her* 

The traik is carried on with the greatest security to the merehant. No taxes of any Lind 
are colIccl«J, with Ihc^cepltoa of salt only, on whichasmoJl trwosiC duly is kvi-^d lii 
kind, oa lU entering the Garc kdli territories* 


* Sa Uic laf^rmaEit. Bat niukix protn^Jj carit. 
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the temple, to .which Ave preceeded before breakfast, having got intima.- 
tionfrom the.Aijtfhf/, that evicry thing w£is arranged for Amr reception. 

i 

The town and temple of situated on the west bankbf 

the ji/acanandd, in the center of a valley, about* four Tniles" m length* 
and one mile in its greatest breadth. The east bank riaes; cotrsideribly 
higher than the west bank; and is on a level with the top of the temple. 
The position of the sanctuary is considered equidistant from two lofty 
mountains, which are designated by the names of the JV*4ir and JVdrdyena 
Parvatas. The former is to the east, and is perfe^ly bare; the latter to 
the west, and completely covered with snow, from tlte. summit to, the 
base. 

The town is buHt on the slopuTg bank of, the river*, and contains only 
twenty or thirty huts, for the accommodation ofthe BrahmeftSf and other 
attendants of the deity. In the center, is a Right of steps, ieading from the 
water’s edge, to the temple, which occupies the upper part of tlie town. 
The structure and appearance of this edifice, ^ are by no means answera¬ 
ble to the expectations, that might be formed of a place of such reputed 
sanctity, and for the support of which Urge sums are annually received, 
independent of the land revenues appropriated for its maintenance. It is- 
built in the form of a cone, with a small cupola, surmounted by a squar^ 
shelving roof, 'of plates of copper, over Wliich is a golden ball and spire,' 
The height of the building Is not above forty or fifty feet; but its advan¬ 
tageous position, on the top of the bank, renders it tlie^most conspicuous 
object in the valley. The oera of Its foundation is too remote to have 
reached us, even by tradition ; but it is supposed to be the work of some 
sujjerior being. This specimen, however, of divine architecture, was too 
weak to resist the shock of the earthquake, wluch left k in so tottering a., 
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tcoiidiHon, that human efforts were judged expedient, to preserve it from 
ruin; and the repairs, which it has lately undergone, have completely 
modernized its external appearance. The body of-it is constructed of 
large flat stones, over which is a qoat of fine white plaister, which adds to 
:the neatness, but has destroyed all its outward pretensions, to antiquity., 

NoTwiTHSTANDiirc tfic summotis, w^e were not allmved immediate 
access to the temple ; as it was first necessary to have an interview with 
the itifl/if/, who was to introduce us, in due form, into the presence of the 
sacred image. Instead, therefore, of ascending*, we went down the steps, 
leading to the baths. About the middle of the bank, is a large cistern, 
about twenty or thirty feet square, covered in with a sloping roof of deal 
planks^ supported on wooden posts. This is called Tapta-Cundj and is 
a warm bath, supplied by a spring of hot water, issuing from'the tndun-' 
fain, by a subterraneous passage, and conducted to the cistern^ through 
a small spout, representing a dragon's or a griffin's head. Close to it, 
Is a cold spring, which is conve^'ed by another spout; by which means, 
the water may be reduced to any degree of temperature, between the two 
extremes. The water of the Tapta-Cund is as hot as a person can well 
bear; and from it issues a thick smoke, or steam, strongly tainted with 
a sulphurous smelt. The side of the cistern, towards the river, is raised on¬ 
ly to the height of three and half or four feet ; and over it, the water flows, 
^ the supplies arc received from the opposite quarter. This is the prin¬ 
cipal bath, in which people of both sexes perform their ablutions, under 
the same roof; without considering any partition necessary, to preserve 
the appearance of decency; The water from this Cund^ independent oV 
its supplying the cistern, is conducted through tlie huts and private 
houses, to which it imparts a suflbcatlng warmth. 
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Ffloai hence, we descended to the bed of the river ; where, in a. small 
recess of the bank, is J^dfeda-Ciindt sheltered by a large rock, whose 
projecting angle breaks the force of the current. A little to the left of it 
■is Surya^^Ciind, another hot spring, issuijig, ina verj^small stream , through 
a fissure in the bank. There is no bason, or reservoir, to receive the wa¬ 
ter ^ but the pilgrims catch it in their hands as it falls, and sprinkle them¬ 
selves over w'ith it. This ceremony is observed, as much for comfort, as 
from any motive of piety; for the water of the river is so cold, at this 
season, that after performing their frigid ablutions, the bathers are glad 
to have recourse to the element in a more tepid state. Besides these, 
there arc numerous other springs, which have their peculiar names and 
virtues; which arc, no doubt, turned to a good account by the Brahmens. 
In going the round of purification, the poor pijgrrm finds his lessen, 
as his sins decrease; and the numerous tolls, that are levied on this high 
road to paradise, may induce lum to think, that the straightest path is 
not the least expensive. , 

As wc ascended the steps, the arrival of the Rauhfi was announced. 
Wc met him near the Tapta^Cund, where a cloth was spread for os, and 
a small carpet of fiowered CAina silk for the pontifi! He was preceded 
by three or four Haredrahs and Ckobddrs, with the silver emblems of 
their office; behind him was a man bearing a Cknuri of peacock's feathers; 
and in his suite were the chief officiating priests of tho temple. He was 
dressed in a quilted vest, of green satin, with a white shawl Camerband. 
On his head he wore a red turban, and on his feet a pair of party colour¬ 
ed socks ; his cars were ornamented with a couple of large golden rings; 
to each of which was suspended a very handsome pearl, of considerable 
size. His neck was decorated with a triple string of small pearls; and, 
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round his arms, he wore bracelets, composed of precious stones. On 
most of his fingers were golden rings, studded with sparkling gems. 

After tl;e usual salutations, a short conversation passed, for about a 
quarter of an hour; when he signified his readiness to conduct us to the 
sanfluary* On our arrival at the outer portico, we were requested to 
take off our shoes; and having done so, we ascended five or six steps,, 
and passed through a small door, which brought us to the area of the 
temple. About twenty feet beyond, was a vestibule, raised about a foot 
and a half from the terrace, and divided into two apartments, the inner 
one a little more elevated, and adjoining to the san6tuary. In the outer 
room, two or three bells were suspended from the roof, for the use of 
the religious visitants, who are not permitted to go beyond it. We were 
not allowt^ to advance so far; but taking our stand immediately in front 
of the image, a few paces from the outer threshold, we had a perspective 
view of the sacred repository. The high priest retired to one aide, as the 
dress he then wore was Incompatible w'ith his sacred functions. The 
principal idol, Bhadri~J^dt^ht was placed opposite to the door, at the farther 
extremity; above his head was a small looking glass, which reflected 
tlie obje^is fi'oni the outside; in front of him were two or three lam|«, 

( which were alii the light, the apartment received, excepting from the- 
door) dlfiusing sucii,fumble glimmering raya, that nothing waa clearly 
distinguished. He was dressed in a suit of gold and silver brotade; 
•below him w'as a table, or board, covered wiUi the same kind of cloth, 
which, glittering through the gloom, might impress the belmlder with 
.the idea of splendor and magnificence ; but an impartial observer might 
suppose it one of tlwse deceptions of priest-craft, which.are so successfully 
. praffised on the Eindu. 
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Tnis artificial bbscunty may have the double effect of passing off 
tinsel and glass, for gold and precious stoties ; and, by exhibiting the 
image in a dubious light, the superstitious mind has a greater scope for 
its own conceptiofie. I rom the indistinct view we hod of it, we should 
suppose it to be about three feet high, cut in black stone, or marble! 
but tlie head and hands were the only parts uncovered. To the right of 
him, are the images of Udo'hava, Nak and Nara yena; to the left, Co-* 
VE'RA and Na'reda, with whom ive were only nominally acquaintedfoe 
to us they were veiled, as ministers of perfect darknegs,. 

Having satihed our curiosity, and signified our wish to-depart, a large 
silver salver ivas brouglit forili, to receive any offering we w'ere inclined 
to make. Our means were very insiifRcient,. to answer the high expec-^ 
tations which had undoubtedly been formed, from the marked and un- 
piiecedented distinction that had been- conferred upon us; but^ as it was- 
tiecessary to acknowledge the favor by some pecuniary tokeny- w’e pre* 
sented one hundred rupees at the shiiney and took our Icavo; without 
iibsolution or remission. Although'we derived little gratification^ Trom 
the inspcctioh of the it was pleasing to find \ve bad not: offended 

any of their religious prejudices, by our presence;; for* wo were ajiprc- 
hensive some scruples or objections tnight have- been raised, as none but 
have’ever visited the place;- Our Musieimn servants were pro¬ 
hibited from approaching the spot jr and a particular request was made, 
on our arrival, that no kid or living creature might be depri\'ed ,or life, 
within the precincts of the temple; but a large stone, on the opposite side 
of the river, at a short distance from our camp, was pointed out, for the 
slaughter of any animals yfs might require for the table. 

Tme temple of Bhadrf*Jfdt'h lms more benefioed lands, attached to it, 
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any sAcred l^indu csfablishment m this part of India, It is said 
to possess, s0V(pn hundred villages, situated in difierent parts of 
and . Many of them have beeo conferred by the goverfiment; 

others Iwyc ^een given, in pledge for itoans; and sonqe few, pui»rhased 
by indiyiduals, hav0 been presented as rdigious ioffexings, AU these- 
possessions are under die jurlsdiitroa of the high priest; ivho holds a 
paramount authorif r, nominally inclependent of die ruling power. The 
advantages, which rliB government derives, from this instUudon, would 
make it cautious in Lifringing openly its rights ; while the accomulailosci 
of wealth, secures to the state, a certain resource in times of exigence. 

I. The Rajas of ^nneg-jr were In the habit of applying to this rjnarter, in 
any case of emergency ; and, utfder file plea of borroiving a sutij of 
money, vi'ould igive up txvo or;tLiroc villages, as security for the rppay¬ 
ment; hut thfe produce of tkeii) was so inferior, in value, to the sum lent, 
that tlte loan was never repaid, a and the villages continued under pledge. 
Thus die appearance of indtpendf^e was maintained, on the part of the 
Rauhi'lj who was so welfaware of iiis. actual weakness, that it was more 
for his. advantage to'yield to a request, than subjedi himself to the risk of 
-compulsion. The sebdlion for the office of high priest is confined, to the 
casts of Dekhini Brahmens of that ChattiC or Namburi tribes. In former 
Ernies, the situation was a permanent one; but, since the Gurc'hdlC cory- 
^uest, the pontificate is held up Jor sale, and disposed of to the highest 
bidder.- 

All the villages belonging to Bkadr£'JVdt% which wc had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing, were in a very flourishing condition; aiid the lands in a 
high state of culrivatbn. The producers brought hither, and disposed 
of to the pilgrims/who are obliged to pay dearly for the food fumished 
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from the ecclesiastical granary. Two and a half sen of rice, for the 
Temdsha, equal to about seven sers for the rupee, was the established 
price of this market; and other grain in the same proportion. These 
exactions do not escape observation; numerous complaints are vented 
privately; but, as the profits are supposed to be applied to the use of the 
divinity, it might be deemed impious to raise any open clamors ; the only 
resource, therefore, left to the deluded pilgrim, is to pay his devotions, 
and take his departure, as quickly ^ possible. 

The territorial revenue forms, probably, the least part of the riches 
of this establishment; for every person, who pays his homage to the 
deity, is expected to make offerings, proportionate to his means. The 
gift is included under tfiree heads; for^ each of which, a separate salver 
is allotted. The first is called the Bhe't, which is an offering to the 
idol; the second is the Bhdgt constituting hb privy purse, the amount 
being appropriated to the cxpences of hb wardrobe and tablethe third, 
and last, is for the Rauhil. These presents, however, are voluntary; 
and many persons assume the garb of poverty, to avoid a contribution 
equal to their abilities • while others lay the whole of their property at 
the feet of the idol, and trust to charity, for the means of returning to 
their homes. 

It is impossible to form a conjecture of the probable amount of these 
collections ; for, although every person's name, with the sum presented, 
be registered, the book is withheld from the inspection of profane eyes. 
The merchants and Sdfiucdrs from the Dekhin, are considered the most 
welcome visitors; for, if we may believe report, many of them have 
been known to distribute and expend iakhs of rupees, in this holy pil¬ 
grimage. 
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liV return for the oblations, each person receives what is called 9 
Presddj which consists of a little boiled rice; and in the distribution of it, 
due regard is paid to the amount of the offering. _ ^any of our Miitdit 
servants complained that they had been used very scurvily, having been 
put off with a very scanty meal, insufficient to satisfy the cravings of 
appetite. However sparing the dispensation of bis favors may be in 
this world, the deity holds forth ample rewards in the next, by the pro¬ 
mise of an unqualified remission from tJie state of transmigration. As 
we were not entitled to the same act of grace, the high priest appeared 
desirous to make amends, by conferring more iinmediate benefits ; and, 
in the evening, sent to each of us a muslin turban, a and a 

small quantity of Ceddrfatit an odoriferous leaf, taken from the garland 
of the idol. The former was stained, in large spots, of a saffron colour, 
with the incense placed on the head of the deity ; and we were requested 
to wear them, in honor of Biiaori-Na t'k. Tliis is considered one of the 
greatest marks of distinction, that can be conferred; and, as a compli¬ 
ment was intended, we could not do less than ackowledge the favor, 
by placing the sacred badge upon our heads. 

The temple is opened, every morning, at day-break, and continues 
exposed, for the admission of pilgrims, till one or two o'clock in the 
afternoon % the deity is then supposed to be ready for his dinner, which 
being prepared for him, he is shut up, to take.his meal and evening 
repose. The doors are again opened after sunset, and remain so till 
a late hour, when a bed is laid out before him, and he is again left to his 
meditations. The vessels he is served in arc of gold and silver; and 
the expenses of his clothes and table, are said to be very considerable. 
A large establishment of servants, of every description, is kept up; and. 
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dtirhig the months of pilgrimage, the deity is well cletlied, farpt 
sumptuously every day; but, as ^oofi as the wiiifer comm^nc^Si the 
priests ftake their depariaipe, leaving Jiira to provW^ for his .(?vvi:i .wjants, 
until the periodical return of the holy season, ThP treasure^, valua¬ 
ble utensils, are buried, in a vault, under the temple. It is said that a 
robbery was once committed by a few mountaineers; who, taking ad¬ 
vantage of a sudden thaw, found their way to the sanfluary, and carried 
off eleven mauuds of gold and silver vessels. .The theft, however, was 
discovered, and the perpetrators put to death. The only persons who 
have access to the inner apartments, are the servants of the temple; and 
none but the Ratihil is permitted to touch the image, The Brdhjneris 
wlio reside here, are chiefly men from the Dekhittf who have been led 
hither by the prospect of acquiring a subsistence from the funds of tlie 
temple, and from the small fees or donations presented by the pilgrims. 
As they all arrive in a state of celibacy, colonization i? prevented, by 
the insuperable obstacle of there being no women here of. their own cast, 
with whom they could form a law'ful alliance. During their residence at 
this place, they are most strictly enjoined to maintain a state of carnal pu¬ 
rity ; but on their return to Jdsimat’hat they give a greater scope to their 
pleasures; and the above restrictions may probably be the cause of their 
running more eagerly into atfts of profligacy, very inconsistent with the 
sacerdotal character. Our short acquaintance would have enabled us to 
gain very little insight into their moral condudl, had not the hopes Of 
relief induced several of them to make a confession of complaints -they 
laboured under. NaHATfEMA Ra6, the present RiJiehtit bs a man about 
thirty-two or thirty-three years of age; his appointment was conferred 
on him by an order from Jfapdli not, we may presume, on account of 
exemplary conduct, for he was the first who applied for remedies to cure 
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a certain unaccountable disorder, with which he had long been troubled, 
and which he innocently ascribed to the rarefaiftion of the atmosphere; 
but it was sufficiently evident, that the shrine of his deity was not the 
only one at which he had been paying his devotion. 

The number of pilgrims who have visited' Bhadrt^J^dt’h this year, is 
calculated at forty-five or fifty thousand; the greater part of these. Fakirs 
who came from the most remote quarters of hdia. All these people 
assemble at Handwdr; and, as soon as the fair is concluded,take their de¬ 
parture for the holy land; the road they follow is by Devapraydga to Kw- 
drapraydga; whence they strike off to Ccddr~J^dt’h^ This place is situ¬ 
ated about fourteen or fifteen miles in direct distance to the W. N. W, of 
Bhadri^^^dt’h^ but the intermediate hilts are inaccessible from the snow; 
and the travellers are obliged to make a circuitous route, of eight or nine 
days, by the way of Jcsi mat'ha, hither. The road to CcWir is much 
obstrudled; and, in many places, leads over beds of snow, extending for 
several miles. Two or three hundred people are said to have perished this 
year, on the journey; having fallen vidtims to the inclemency of this 
climate, and the fatigues they had to undergo. 

By the time the pilgrimage to Ciddr^J^dt’k is completed, Bkadfi-Ndt’k 
is ready to receive visitors; who, having paid their devotions, return by 
the road of andpraydga and Campraydgdt which conclude the grand 
circle of pilgrimage. 

The ceremonies which Mindus undergo here, difier in no respedlfrom 
the customs usually oberved at other places of holy ablution. After 
washing away their impurities, the men whose fathers are dead, and 
those of the female sex who are widows, submit to the operation of ton¬ 
sure, which may be considered an adt of mourning and of purification ; 
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by which they are rendered perfect to appear in the presence of the 
deity. One day suffices for the observance of these rites; and very few 
people remain here above a couple of days, but endeavour io make their 
retreat from the hills, before the cammencenaent of the periodical raim. 
The great crowd had quitted it before our arrival; and the number who 
now come in daily, does not probably exceed forty or fifty. By the 
middle of June, the low landers will have taken their departure, leaving 
the place toils mountaineer.inhabitants^ and a few stragglers from the 
southward. 

June ist. Therm. 47*, We commenced our return, with the inten¬ 
tion of proceeding, by the way of Almora^ to Barili; and encamped 
on our former ground at Paftc’heser, 

fid. Therm. 61". Marched to Jast-mai'h. Soon after our arrival at 
this place, the Harcdrak, who had overtaken us at J\''dndiipraydga, again 
made his appearance, with a letter from Shj&ta Tapa.h, addressed to 
HAR-BALAM,an Intelligent Brdhmen, a native of Camdd’n\ who had accom¬ 
panied us from Haridtvdr, and had been of great service to us, in our 
trip. The purport was, to state, that the orders of the government of 
d^apdl were merely to facilitate our visit to Gangdlri ; but that no In- 
struetjons had been received for our going to Bhndrf-J^''di’li; that we 
had undertaken that journey by the Brdhmen^s instigation, and that he 
must become responsible for any accidents which we tpight meet wrdi 
on the road. It concluded with directions, that at whatever place he 
might receive the letter, he should conduct us from thence, by the way 
of Ahnora,t towards the Company's provinces. Tills was the result of a 
political jealousy, which the chiefs had conceived, of the purpose of our 
journey ; which they began to suspect , to .be of a political as well as a 
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geographical nature. It was expected^ that the letter would-overtake us, 
before we could reach our ultimate object, and prevent our farther ad¬ 
vance; but the messenger, on hb arrival here, learning that we had got 
to-the end <rf our journey, thought it best to wait our return, 

sd. As soon as we awoke this morning, W'e were surprised to leant 
the desertion of all our bearers and hired servants; which we knew 
could not have taken place, without the connivance or express order of 
Ihe Srinagar government. We were, therefore, under the necessity of 
proceeding on foot, to the next stage, leaving our baggage to the care 
©f the Gurc'hdli Jemadar, Intea-Rai^a Gurano, who, having received a 
sealed peru/dnaJt, to provide us w-ith every thing we might require on 
the road, and to escort us to Aimara^ and having got no message, or 
counter order, declared that no part of our baggage should remain in 
thereat; but that we might commence our march, in the manner we 
proposed, and hrtnly rely upon Ills procuring people to bring up the 
whole of our property. 

Tuts morning the Therm, was at Marched to the village of 
Tnngdst, above which we encamped in some small rice fields. 

Ot* this day's route, we passed through a very extensive forest; where 
WG w'ere agreeably amused with a great variety of vegetable productions, 
some of which we had not met with in any other part of the hills. The 
•■first dhjcdl that particularly attTa^ted our notice, was a fruit resembling 
the hazelt the produce of a forest tree, growing to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, with a trunk of six or seven feet in circumference. The bran¬ 
ches are thrown out, about mid-way up the stem. The fruit ripens in the 
month of September; and, by the accounts of the hilt people, is only pro¬ 
duced every third year. It is called Cupdshi or Pahari Baddm. The 
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Panjar^ or horse chesnut, is another ornament of this forest; and appears, 
at this season, to the greatest advantage, being, in full blossom. The 
fruit of this tree is frequently worn by Fakirs, in strings, round the 
neck; it is given by the hiU people to fatten cattle; and the lower classes 
sometimes make use ofk as an article of food, by reducing..the nut to 
powder, and steeping it in water, till the bitter taste is in some measure 
extradled. We observed here also several bushes of Aa/fy, which tha 
native call Kundal. The walnut trees were very abundant; the fruit of 
them had attained its full size, and the kernel had begun to acquire a con¬ 
sistence. Along the sides of the road, particularly in the vicinity of rivu¬ 
lets, were great numbers of the Bdtnbu reed called RingaL Some of 
them grow to a tapering height, of thirty or thirty-five feet; and are used 
by the jnhatf tants, in the thatching of houses and for mats. 

The soil of these hills was various In some parts clayey, in others gfs;- 
velly ; but in general, of a fine rich earth, producing plants and flowers, 
too numerous to be minutely examined or described. We met with a 
few plants of asparagus and wild lavender; but the strawberries more 
particularly engaged our attention. They v'ere dispersed in large beds, 
in the greatest profusion; and the species found here differed from the 
common kind, being nrach larger, strongly dimpled, and of a mottled 
colour, white and red. The natives to the westward call the strawberry 
CafkuUia, but in these hills it is known by the name of Boinda. The 
flavor of those we found to-day was very superior to any we had yet 
tasted ; many of them fell iittle short of the Europe fruit. 

The GuTc*h&lt proved true to his word; for in the evening 

he arrived with all our baggage. 

4th. Therm. 57*. Marched to PuaiAoj, a Urge village, contaming fifty 
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or sixty houses, and situated about mid-way up the hill, in a large 
indented scoop of the mountain, in which several other small villages 
are disposed; and the adjacent lands well cultivated. The march to-day 
is calculated at twelve hill Cyift and could not be less than thirteen or 
iourteen miles. The badness and inequalities of the road rendered the 
journey very fatiguing, and the greater part of the baggage remained 
in the rear. 

Ths: forests, through which we passed this day, abounded in haze!, 
walnut, and horse chesnut trees ; while the upper parts of the mountains 
were covered with diderent species of the fir, called DfodaK Among 
the productions of this forest was a species of oak, called Khaim, The 
leaves oval, firm and, indented, the young ones only pointed^ of a bright 
glossy green above, and rather lighter below. The stem rises straight, 
to a considerable height before it branches. The acorna are now ripe, and 
of an amazing size; some of them as large, and in the fbrm of a pigeon & 
, egg. The tnnjk and branches covered with a thick moss. Some'of 
these trees attain the height of sixty or seventy feet. The acorns are 
given to cattle. Here we saw for the first time the Bkojpatr tree. The 
leaf is about two inches long, oval and sawed. The back of the stem, iti 
young trees, is smooth and glossy, of a light chocolate colour, speckled 
with small white spots. As the tree grows up, the bark acquires a 
greyish hue, and becomes hard and scabrous, cracking or dividing into 
small pieces. Below are five or six inner coats or rinds, which come off 
in sheets, and are the parts used by the natives as paper, and in the 
mamifacture of Hoolut snakes. When unprotected by the outer hark, 
these coats peel off in shivers, giving a very ragged tattered appearance 
^ the tree.. The small twigs are of the colour and resemble birch,. If 
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we may mist to the reports to the natives, the tree, if stript of these 
integuments, renews them m the course of one or two seasons. The tree 
grows to the height of thirty or forty feet, and the branches are thrown: 
out about mid-way up the stem. The largest we saw measiared about 
four feet in circomference. In the vicinity of these trees were several 
currant bushes, just passing from the blossom into a state of fruedheation,' 
The natives say it is of the red species, and the name they give to it is 
CacaTia, A large colony of baboonsj called LattgArs^ have taken up 
their residence in the centre of the forest. They appeared vCry at¬ 
tentive to all our motions, and some of them had the temerity to 
advance within a few paces of us. Among the flowery productions, 
we met with a very handsome shrub, called by the hill people ChU 
tnd/u. It produces a head or cluster of bell flowers, similar in si^d 
and chape to the Burdns. The leaves are lance-oval, firm, of a dark 
green above, and of a deep yellow ochrous colour. The stem quite 
naked, running along the ground, like a creeper, for tlie distance 
of ten or fifteen feet; when, taking a bend upwards, it rises to the 
height of eight or ten feet, and throws out branches. The flowers were 
of different colours, varying, from pure white, with all the intermediate 
shades, to a dark purple. The examination of these novelties served to 
beguile the toilsome road; and we were led on from point to point, 
with the pleasing hope of having our labour and fatigues rewarded by 
some new or beautiful production of vegetative nature. 

After quitting these forests, we ascended, over beds of snow, to the 
summit of tlie Civdrt GVidt, which is a regular steep ascent, of not less 
than four and an half or five miles; whence we may estimate that its 
height above our last encampment ^ which was itself a considerable elcva- 
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tion from tlie valicy-) must eight ;or nine tliousajid fce^peypeudi€U^ap; 

The MunMs, or hill pheasants, are found in great numbers amongithese 
hills; but they keep near tlic summits, and seldom visit the vallies, unless 
driven down by heavy falls of snow. The mode Ae natives adopt to 
catch them is by springs, wiiii which they somciitneS' succeed in taking: 
them alive. The hill people put great value on. their feathers, whicb 
they preserve with the skin entire. They sometimes make-them up intO' 
small hand fans, and we have seen little- tufts made up into a knotj. 
worn as an ornament to a greasy cap-, 

5th. Therm, As many of our people were still in the reari, 

and those who had arrived were extremely fatigued by yesterday's march, 
we were obliged to halt, very much against our inclination ; for the wea¬ 
ther became more cloudy daily, portending whatwe had'so much cause 
to apprehend, the commencement of the rainy season. About five o'clock^ 
came on a violent shower, attended by thunder and lightning, which lasted 
for several hours. 

6 th. TiiFRM. 55*; and weather cloudy. Marched' to Ramrni, andi 
encamped in a small field near it, between two rivulets. 

The road this day lay through extensive forests of oak,, holly, horse* 
chesnut and fir (Deodar.) The latter differed in its foliage from ihe 
epedes we had before seen. The leaves are about one and an half or two 
inches in length, flat, sharply pointcuh and produced horizontally on each 
side of the twig. The bark more smooth, and tlie stem rises to the 
height of seventy or eiglity feet, with a circumference of seven or eight 
cubits. This species acquires greater dimensions than any of the firs we 
have yet met with. 1 hj natives call it also Deodar, which is a name 
they indiscriminately apply to all the different 'kinds, without having any 
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particular name descriptive of each. Since we quitted the neighbourhood 
of Bhadn^Ndi’h^ we have seen none of the drooping species^ and these 
hills appear peculiarly favorable to. the kind above described. The other 
species, which produces the; leaves in tufts, and rbes In the form of a 
co)>e,. is to-be found tin most parts ojf the mountain^ beyond the hmits to 
which the common extends. 

We passed two steep summits, called' the Cdla-Vdnil and Jardc'hi 
Ghats^ between whidi lay'a quarry Of very fine marble. Near the road 
were several beautiful White slabs, twelve'or fourteen feet in length, and 
three or four in thickness*. 

W^E found the insects at this place extremely troublesome^. 

The atmosphere swarmed with myriads of small flies, resembling gnats,, 
the attacks of W'hich it was impossible to guard against, and the sting was 
exceedingly sharp and painful. On the toad", we had another formi¬ 
dable enemy to encounter, whrch was a numerous Host of small leeches, 
brought by the rain, and infesting' the path, to the great anriby^ 
ance of travellers. We found that bur shoes and stockings Were not 
proof against their attacks; For, by some means or other, they found 
their way to the skin ; and our aitendauts, wlio were undefended in 
their feet and legs, arrived in streaks of blood, having their lower 
limbs conipletely ccrt'erod with this noisonfie reptile. 

7th. Therm. 5S“, Marched to KhunbagJiar, a*village containing twenty 
or thirty houses, and situated on a bank twenty feet high ; below which 
wc encamped. Lat. 30'^. 16' ia-t* N; The road lay through forests, and 
we crossed two G'hits at passes of the hills. We passed in sight of the 
l^anddad river, called here Bmt-ca-gdd, a large stream which joins 
die Aiacmandd at Nandapraydga, 
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The inliabitants of this place came forward immediately with supplies; 
and ol&red their services, to convey our baggage to the limits of the 
Cerwdl district, at a very reasonabie rate. We were happy in the oppor¬ 
tunity of forming an arrangement diat would make us independent- of the 
precarkius assistance to which we had daily to trust; and we entertamed 
as many as we thought would be necessary. As the Jemaddr had re¬ 
mained behind at P^mi for the purpose of bringing up part of our bag¬ 
gage, which, had not reached that place w'hen we marched from it, we 
determined to. wait his arrival, that so, we might proceed with all our bag¬ 
gage. But, next morning, we were surprised to find the village entirely 
deserted; owing to the arrival of two Sipdkh from SnnagaTy with, ano¬ 
ther letter from Suista Tapah to Har-balam, and a message to the ,/e- 
maddr. Both of those persons being absent, we sent for the messengers^ 
one of whom, on being interrogated respecting the object of their mes¬ 
sage, replied, in the most insolent manner, that his business lay with the 
Jmaddr^ and that the only message he had for us was contained in the 
orders he had received from his master to bring us back. When Har- 
ralam arrived, he, with no little agitafion, explained the purport of the 
letter, which was an iujundhon to condudt us back by the way of SnnA* 
gar, on peril of severe punishment if he disobeyed. 

Independently of our personal safety, which we now had reason to 
think would be endangered by compliance with this mandate, we W'ere so 
far advanced on the toad lo Altadra, that it would have been extremely 
inconvenient to adopt the circuitous route of Stinagar, *We determined 
to halt this day, in hopes of assistance from the Jtmaddft for the convey¬ 
ance of our baggage ; for, since the arrival of tlie two Sipdhis, none of 
she inhabitants durst afford us the smallest aid. 
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, 9ih. Therm. 07. Our friend the Jemadar j\ot liavmg yet arrived,' 
though we heard from his’ son, who joined us the preceding evening, ' 
iliat he was stlU employed in efforts to bring up our baggage ; we packed ■ 
up as many of the most necessary articles-as our private servants could 
convey, and proceeded on our march, leaving a second division of our 
baggage, under charge of the two Gure*hdii Srjfdhis, who continiicd to 
exert their prohibitory authority* We took up our quarters under a small 
tree, opposite to BdtiJ-baghar, a village situated <Jn tlie banl^ of a rivCr 
called Ckupela * and elevated about four hundred feet above the stream. 

This evening the Jemad/ir arrived, 'bringing the whok of our baggage, 
and accompanied by the Gurc'ltdU Sipdhd, wTio had obstructed, as far as 
in them lay, his friendly exertions to serve us. 

Our friend the Jmaddr, with a countenance expressive of his mind, 
confirmed the unwelcome tidings of his own recal. In delivering up 
the property, the tear started in his eye, while he expressed his sorrow 
and regret, for the circumstances that had occurred ; but said he, " I 
am like you, a soldier, the servant of a government, and bound to obey 
the instructions of my masters, without inquiring into the motives of 
** their conduct. My orders to return are positive; and although they 
” are not conveyed in the form I might have expected, to refuse com- 
** pliance would subject me to disgrace and punishment. I consider it 
** peculiarly unfortunate, that such events should have occurred, on the 
•* eve of your departure; as I had every wish and hope to conduct you, 
with comfort and satisfaction, to the end of , the journey , but as the 
» case nosv stands, I must, however upwlHing, bid you adieu."' Wc 
gave full credit to his words; for he was a, plain open man, and his conn 

• Js it Lkls Vfbich gives name to ifw itrnight of Gflpf/e in (tie obi maps,^ 
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tenajice pourtrayed the picture of honesty and frankness. On taking 
leave of him, ive made him a present^ whiciv probably exceeded his 
expectations, but was very inadequate to the services he had rendered 
us t for, witliout his and his son's assistance, we should have had hut 
very indifferent fare, during our journey; all the other Gurc'hdii.Sipdim 
being more intent on slily plundering the villagers, than providing for 
our w'antst However long the march might be, and at whatever hour 
we arrived at the ground, one of tliesq two immediately set off' in search 
of kids or fowls; and was frequently obliged to visit all the villages, 
for tw'o or three miles round, before he could succeed. We were certain, 
however, of being supplied \ for they, riever came back, without some 
token of their diligence; although they were frequently detained in the 
pursuit, till midnight. Nor was this trouble taken in the expectation 
of a reward; for modesty appeared the most distinguished mark in the 
character of the father and the son. While the other Gurc*kd!i Sipdhis 
committed acts of oppression, and endeavoured to thrust themselves into 
notice on every occasion, without doing us any material service, these 
two people kept constantly aloof, performing real good, without arro¬ 
gating any merit to themselves. In noticing the condu^ of these men, 
we perform a grateful part of our duty t and we may adduce them, as the 
only instances we have met with, under the Garc'hdH government, where 
duty was cheerfully executed, and ready assistance granted, unactuated 
by any mercenary or self interested views* 

loth. Therm, 68 *. The night stormy, and the morning set in with 
heavy rain. Aw are of ihe Sipdhis* endeavours to obstruct our marclt, 
we had taken the precaution to detain, under a guard of our own Sipdhis ^ , 
eight of the people, who had arrived, the evening before, with the Jem^* 
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ddr. To tHeae, and the four who lud continued with us from J^simaihy 
we committed the articles most essentially uecessary to our comfort; andi, 
leaving the remainder of our baggage, proceeded along the banks, of the 
Chupdia, and over an- ascent called San{:0t-GJidty through a forest of AUs, 
Pdngar and oak» to the village of Sancoi, a village of forty or fifty 
houses, beautifully situated on the top of a gentle eminence, m the midst 
of a circular table ledge, about one mile in diameter. Lat. 30“ lO' 16’• 
The inhabitants were friendly, and, came forward with supplies of every- 

kind, on moderate terms. 


The lands in the vicinity of the village, and the sides of the hill, were 

richly cnlUvated; producing.different kinds of grain. It belongs to the 

B«dhdr Perganah. which was formerly under the charge of Mohen- 
SiHH, the Dewda of the Raja, and was particularly famed for the fertility 
of its soil. A,direct intercourse was, at one rime, carried on with the 
ButiyaSi who came hither; to purchase grain; which ihej found cheaper, 
and in greater abundance, than at most of the other markets. In ex 
change for it. they brought the produce and manufactures of their own 
country, but principally wool, made up in small skeins called Certai, an 

some of the inhabitants at this place still gain a subsistence, by t e man- 

ufacture of it into coarse Pane’his. (blankets.) 


A GUEST many of the inhabitants were afflicted with Urge tumors 
in ffle neck, which they ascribe to the qualities of the water but there 
are no snowy mountains in ffle neighbourhood, nor woultfit appear ha, 

any of these springs or rivulets proceed, or derive motease, roman 


of that description. 

11th. Thzru, 6s. Heavy rain early in 

Culsdri, a village situated on the north-east 


the morning. Marched to 
aide of the Pindar river, be- 
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bilging to Bhadri^Xdt'k, and having a temple sacred to J^Titray^n^t 
built after the model of all the Hindu places of worship in this part of the 
country j in the shape of a cone^ with a square shelving roof. 

Our route W'as circuitous, round several points of the mountains. 

i2th. Very heavy rain during the night Therm. 72'’ 4 n the morning. 
Marched to Chhittg^ a village situated three hundred .paces from the 
PiWtir river. Lat N. so* 61$'. 

'^Jiu . m . ’ 

This was formerly a place of some note ; but It is now completely ih- 
ruins, and without inhabitants. Half ©f.it belongs to the Gerwdlmd half 
to the Camddn district. We now con aider ourselves beyond tltc reach of 
the Srinagar chiefs; as the .momUain, on which we were encamped* 
forms the boundary of their jurisdiiSiioii, in this quarter. 

Near to this place, we pissed a large village, called Chap&rang where ' 
there is a Jhulti over the river. ‘ 

13th. Therm. 60 *. Heavy rain in the night, but the morning proved 
sufficiently.clear to enable us to sec two snowy peaks; the highest of 
which bore N. E. and its^ngle of elevation 8®. 30 . Another, to the 
west of It, bore N, 22“ 49' E. with an angle of 7®- ?'• They appeared to 

be about ten miles from us in horizontal distance. ^ 

# 

Marched to Buidya-ndi’h^ a village which derives its.appellation from 

i 

a large temple, erected here, in honour of the deity of that name. This 
building has the appearance of great antiqufty; but is now in a very 
ruinous condition, and no longer appropriated to sacred worship ; being 
converted into a house for cattle. The images which it formerly con¬ 
tained are lodged in a smaller edifice, apparently as ancient, and built 
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In the center of a square, at the angles of which are several mfeiior tem¬ 
ples, in a vei^ dUapidated state. 

Th£ idols assembled here, compose a large proportion of the Hindu 
pantheon: the most conspicuous among them were BHAWA'jji, Games a 
and VisHHV. The temple stands on the left side of the Gauniat^ht river, 
across which, a bank, or causeway of stones has been raised, to dam 
up the stream, which has the appearance of an artificial pond. The water 
finds a passage through the stones; but within the enclosure, it is suffi¬ 
ciently deep for the purposes of bathing, A number of large fish, of 
different kinds, are preserved in it, and dally fed, by the Brahmens and 
Fakirs, An annual festival is held here, during the time of the Haridiodr 
fair; and is numerously attended, by people from aU parts of the hills^ 
The village contains only eight or ten houses, inhabited principally by ^ 
Cosatns'j but there are also a few Canyasn^a. Brahmens, who have 
charge and superintendence of the temple. The viUage stands on the 
banks of the GaumaVhi, which falls into the Sarja, or G*hdgra river, at 
a place called Baheser. In the commencement of this day 's march, we 
ascended the Chiring G'kdt. In one hour and ten minutes, we gained 
the summit, on which a small pile of stones denoted to the traveller a 
temporary cessation from his labours. To the branches of the surround¬ 
ing trees, small scraps of cloth and tattered shreds had been suspended, 
by the passengers, in token of their satisfaction, or as offerings to the 
divinity, in whose honour the Tumulus is erected. These rude struc¬ 
tures are distinguished by the name of "Deotas or Divatas, and are to bo 
met with at the top of almost all the steep ascents, to mark the summit, 
and call down the grateful effusions of the traveller, who is perfiaps 
aever more inclined to offer up his thanksgivings, than on these occa- 
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sipns. The hUl people regard these places as sacred, and never failte . 
show their respects, by a reverential obeisance, A short distance beyond 
this Dcvata is a Chabutra, which denotes the boundaries of the Gertvdl 
and Camdiin districts. As we pioceeded, tJie road became wider and 
better, and the prospect opened around us on every side. 

Gur feelings wore m perfect union with the scene, and.weexperieiv 
ced a pleasure to which we had for some days been strangers. Our 
minds were now relieved from anxiety, by the idea of having escaped 
from a land of ty ranny and.oppression; and we contemplated with satis«^ 
faction the surroundir^ scenery, which our internal sensations, no doubt, 
tended to embellish. The view was no longer confined within a straighti- 
ened valley, or bounded by an invidious chain of rugged peaks; but, 
taking an extensive range over six or seven unduktory ridges, was ter** 
minated by the horizon, at the distance of twenty or thirty miles. The 
contrast of the two sides of this G’Jidt w'as too remarkable to pass unno-* 
ticed. The hills of Cumd^/i appear to rise in a regular gentle acclivity, 
from tlieir bases, and the soil is of rich earth, giving birth to fine ver¬ 
dure and extensive forests. The country divides also into vallies tole¬ 
rably spacious, which the hand of tillage has rendered fertile. The 
cultivation is more extended, and carried higher up tlie mountains than 
in Genvdl; while the neat little hamlets, dispersed along the foot of the 
hills,, prove its population and riches to be prcporfionally greater. So 
apparent is this diSerence, that-we could not help stopping every now and 
then, to remark how nature and art seemed to vie with each other in th* 
varied landscape. On ascending the bank of a pretty streamlet, we ar¬ 
med at the village of CWtiK/ , part of which belongs to Cuwaott and 
part to Gent d/. This system of a partition of the villages bordering on 
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tfie frontier is still maintained, although it originated during the time of 
the Rajas, and was established for the mutual security of the boundaries. 
From these villages indemnification was sought, from the adverse part}% 
for any predatory acts of aggression; but we may conceive the ins tit 
tion to have been founded more upcm mistrust than any sound policy i 
for, wlulethesejointpossessionsremaiiicd sac red, the adjacent places 
were not less open to pillage ; and the demand for restitution was not 
likely to-have been made, or granted, in an amicable manner, Tho 
two parties, however, placed here, might act as spies, and be a.checsa 
against any open meursion. 

14th, Therm. 71^^"* The night had been tempestuous, and the morn¬ 
ing set in with heavy rain. Wheri.a fair Interval w-as obtained, we com¬ 
menced ourmarch; and*arrived at- a village containing five oi* 

six houses, in one of which j the greater part of our baggage being left 
far behind, we took up our abode foEithe night Lat 29* 49 4§', 

On this day’s march, we crossed four rivers, viz. the Gaumarhi, in 
which the-water was about waist deep;.the Garadj-Gatigd^ about thirty 
feet Ml breadth a.nd three in depth, but very rapid, the of which 

the stream was equally violent, having fallen, immediately above the ford,- 
from a slielving ledge of rock, six or eight feet high ; and the Causih; 
the water of which was also three feet deep, but the current so strong 
that it was very difficult to m a hi tain a footing. Between the Basra I and 
this river, we crossed a G*hdt called Ciichinnah. About two hundred 
feet above the base, is a large Chabutra called Masret Chawra; wiience, 
in half an hour, we arrived at a Mugra called Bifkim 
It is a square building of stone, about ten feet high, with a flat roof. The 
bottom of it b a small cist^rtv three or four feet square, supplied with* 
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water from a spring; and on each side is a small verandah or reeeas. 
Berha'm De'o is said to have been a very powerful Raja, w'ho resided 
formerly at the town of Biiidya~J^dt'h. Whenever he sat down to his 
mealsf the water from this spring was forwarded, by a chain of servants, 
who were constantly kept stationed on the road, solely for that purpose. 
This tradition may have contributed to support the fame of the water, 
which is considered to possess some very superior qualities; although its 
appearance be such, as neither to excite deidre, nor copvey an idea of its 
purity. 

Near the place where we halted, we were met by a servant of Bui'w 
Sa'ahi , the chief of Almora, who informed us that a letter, despatched by 
Lieut. Webb, from Ednjhdgliar^h^A been received by his master, who 
had sent a Subaddr with two companies of SipdhiSf to meet us, and deli¬ 
ver the answer. We found them accordingly at the village; but the 
Subaddr deeming the day, which was Tuesday, unpropidous, declined to 
deliver it till the following one. 

15th, Therm. 73*. This day, he paid.us a visit, and delivered the 
letter; which, after many professions in the oriental style of compliment, 
lamented, that, in obedience to positive orders from the court of Jfapdlj 
the writer was obliged to decline our visit at Almdra. It concluded with 
desiring, that we would take the route towards the low country, from 

whatever place we might have reached, when the letter should come to 
hand. 

This answer was by no means so favourable as we expefled; and our 
disappointment on reading the contents was very great; for we had not 
only a great desire to see the city of Almdra^ but we wished to procure 
several articles, which we had omitted to purchase at Sn'nugarj from the 
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idea of being able to obtain them better at the Cdmaon capitaL Besides 
these, two very great obje^liotis offered to the route pointed out by Cdst- 
pur; the first was the badness of tlie road, which our information led ua 
to suppose was infinitely worse than tlie one we wished to pursue j the 
second was, that we expected to find the baggage and tents, which we ^ 
had left at Hjndwdr, awaiting our arrival at Rudr&pur, 

As the Safeef/ar stated himself not empowered to allow our proceeding, 
by a route which would lead ns through'the city of Almdra; it became 
necessary to make another reference to the governmerkti and Lieut: 
Webb accordingly despatched another letten tit'g'tig the request for per- 
tcissioti to continue the journey- through Almdrai by all the arguments 
which appeared likely to secure a compliance; concluding however, with 
expressing a hope, that If the obstacles to granting that should prove in^ 
surmountable, the chief-would be pleased to appoint some other route 
towards leaving AlmSra^sti a»distance. As this place was not 

above fourteen miles distant from tlte capital, we supposed an answer 
might be received in,two days at farthest Yet the reply did not come 
till the evening of the nineteenth, previously to which, a messenger, des¬ 
patched by CoL C0LEBR00K.E, with supplies for us, had arrived, and in¬ 
formed us that our baggage and tents, which we expedled to find at 
drapur, awaited our arrival at Cdsipdr. One of the cliief objedlions to the 
route, pointed out to us by the chief of Aimdrat being thus removed, we 
were preparing to prosecute our journey in that direflion; notwithstand¬ 
ing the Subaddr stated, that, the matter having been again referred to the 
government, he could not yield us any assistance, till a reply should come 
to hand. The chiefs reply, liowever, having appointed us a meeting at 
Dhdmes, situated at the distance of three Co's from Almdra^ and it being^: 
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still an obje€l of the survey to proceed by the route of Rudri^ur^ we 
prepared to follow it ; and immediately despatched a messenger, to con- 
du6l our tents and baggage to the GVtdf, by which we should descend, 

s6th. Thehm. 7 ^- Marched to T'he road lay in great part 

along the banks of the Cattsila; it was in general good, and the as¬ 
cents gradual. At' the distance of every one or two miles,‘amall stone 
benches were w^ected, near the road, under the shade of a fine 5pFe;?d~ 
ing tree, enticing the wearied ‘traveller to rest- 'These conveniences, 
however, are only to be found in the Toads much frequented by the 
Gufc kditSf who most probably first'instituted them for their own comfort 
and accomodation. Another practice, very general, and of more public 
utility, is that of constructing small stone buildings, somewhat resem¬ 
bling pavillions, over a spring, or clear drippling rill, Jn the center is a 
cistern, which contains the water, and on each side a small porch. This 
kind of reservoir is extretnuly common, and very useful to the traveller, 
who may find both shelter and good water. 

'We passed to-day in sight of a large fort, called CHa Mandi, situated 
on a high flat hill, bearing about E. S. E. and distant eight or nine 
miles. It is said to be a fortification, extending over a wide space of 
‘table land, and large enough to contain one thousand men. We were 
not sufficiently near to examine it; but the outer wall appeared to be 
earned round the edge of the mountain. It was made during the time 

of the Rajas, and is now much out of repair, and unoccupied by a Gwr- 
c'hdii garrison, 

sist. Therm. 74^ Very heavy rain in the night. We marched to 
Dkdmes, the place appointed for a meeting with Rhim-Sa hI the gover¬ 
nor of Almdr^, It is situated on tlie top of a ridge, in a large recess c£ 
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, of the mountain, and contains thirty ox forty good huts. Lat> *9“ 35'^ 
10" N. 


In the commencement of this day's march^ \ye ascended a hill, whence 

1 , ■ r'* ' * 

we had a distinct view of the fort of Ldimandit and part of the city of 
Almdra. The former bore S. 20 E ; and to theNV E of it stands the 
capital, built on the top of a large ridge of mountains, The houses are 
much scattered, e^^tending down the slope on each side ; but our view 
of it was too distant to enable us to convey a more minute description 
of the place. It IS said to be more extensive and populous than Srinag^r^ 
as also a place of greater traffic. The inhabitants are chiefly foreigners, 
or descendants of emigrants from the low lands. 


Oif descending the hlU, we arrived at a Urge stream{„ c^led the 
Tongkad M'adi, which falls intp the QatiSih, about a quarter of a, mile 
to the S. S, W. Hence there was a tolerably steep ascent for half att 
hour, which brought us to the village of Catdmatj inhabited principally 
by Pdturif br dancing women. Above the town* under a peak of ihe 
Riountaifi, stands a large, and apparejitly a very ancient temple, sacred 
to Aditya. It is built at the W. extremity of a square, and surrounded 
by fifty-one Bmalter pyramidical temples, which were formerly allotted 
for the reception of idols; but few of them remain in a perfect state, 
and most of the images are withdrawn from them, and collected in the 
principal temple. Tradition reports it to have been built by the Pandas* 
On a small space of flat land, adjoining to it, an annual fair is held, in the 
month of Pattsha. From hence, the city of Almdra appears directly 
opposite, bearing S. 33 E. distant about three miles, 

22d. Therm. 73’, This evening we received the visit of Bhim Sahi, 
who bad left Alnudva at ten o'clock in the forenoon ; but a heavy fall of 
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rain, and the consequent swelling of the Causilat which he had to crosa^ 
retarded his progress, so much, that he did not reach our encampment 
till five o’clock. He is a tall, stout, good looking man, about sixty years 
of age; although, from his healthy appearance, he might be supposed at 
least ten years younger. His manners are allable and conciliatory ; he 
talks the Hindustani language tolerably well; but he has a quick mode 
of expression, and a singular impediment in his speech, which renders it 
rather difficult at times to comprehend him. He is the elder brother of 
Ha sTi Dual and uncle to the young Raja of J^a^dL About the time 
tliatJRAU Behadur went to Benares, Bhim Sahi was detached, on some 
politfcal mission, to Calcutta ; where he acquired an Insight into the cus¬ 
toms and manners of Europeans, for w hom he professes to entertain a 
great partiality. He is considered, by the natives, as a man of universal 
taints; and is said to have a gredt turn for mechanics, to the pra£Ucal 
part of which he devotes most of his leisure* 

' ^ ’t ‘ ■ 

■ From the ascendency which the party of the 7 appas had gained in the 
counsels of the young Raja of Gurc*ha, he had been superceded in his 
office by Rewart Sink Ku'a, a chief of that party. As Bhim Sabi is 
more esteemed, in liis public situation, than any otlier chief, his removal 
appeared to cause general regret. 

esd. Tkerm, ye*. Marched to 0 iupra. Our road lay at first over 
successive small ridges, between which were numerous streams and water 
courses; and the remainder was a continued descent, to Baghar G’hdt on 
the banks of the Causila, The breadth of the stream is twenty-five or 
thirty yards, and the current very rapid. There being no ford, we were 
detained for a considerable time, in collecting, from the neighbouring 


I 
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V]Udg0i Tutnrts or T'urnbdhs^ which are large gourds,* by means of 
which the passage is effected. Three or four of these are fastened to a 
string, and tied round the waist of the man who serves as a guide; a 
string of the same kind is attached to the passenger, to prevent his sulk¬ 
ing, in case of accident; but no personal exertions arc required on his 
part, as he has merely to grasp the bandage of the guide, who, being 
an expert swimmer, conveys him to the opposite shore. The baggage 
was transported across on merits heads; and the number of gourds was 
proportioned to ttie weight of the package. There being only three pi¬ 
lots, and as very few of our party could cross without their assistance, the 
passage was very tedious ; and the evening closed, before one third of 
our people or baggage had come over, 

54>th. Therm. 73*, Marched to J^aikhdnah, a village situated about 
three hundred feet above the Rdmgad rivulet, and inhabited by Patans 
or dancing w'omen, Lat. 39“, 50', 4.4", 

The road was sufficiently good to admit of measurement by the per¬ 
ambulator, which gave the distance ten miles one furlong. 

25th. Therm, 68®. Marched to Bhimesxvarat where we encamped 
In the enclosure of a temple sacred to Maha'de'va, under the above 
name. 

On this day s march, we passed the last steep ascent which wc had to 
encounter. Small pieces of rag, and scraps of cloth, were attached to the 
surrounding trees, and most of our people were so overjoyed, to find 
their labours so nearly brought to a termination, that they expressed 
their satisfaction, by adding to the number of the tattered relics; making 

• Cucuriiia I^enaria, 

T $ 
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at the saitie titne a vow, never to set Toot again within these mountain* 

CHis regions. ^ 

On a small hill, to the south of our encampment, is a Gurc'hdU fort,, 
called CUcata Chari, the commandant of which paid us a visit, in the 
evening, and relieved our escort, by a party from his own garrison. 

sGth. Therm. G9^ Marched to ,a village containing thirty, 

or forty scattered huts, few of which are inhabited.at this season of the 
year. It belongs to the Mtwdiist who have formed a smali colony in 
these forests, atid levy a contribution, on all goods and passengers, on 
their way to and from the hills. An annual fair is held here, in the 
dry season, to which the hill people bring their raerohandwe for sale*^ 
or to exchange It for the low land productions. 

At tills place,' which Is the Urait of the Gurfi’hdU territories, our escort 
took their leave. , , . . .. .:i -* *■ 


S7th. THfiRM, 7 j&". Marched to Hdmpur; the fesidence of La'l Sj'hh, 
the expelled R^a of who now holds the situation of a Tahi 

sitddr under the British government. He happened to be absent at this 
time :, hut his son, Gomak-Simg-Cuma'a paid us every attention, and, un^ 

■ L J . . i. i' 

derstanding our baggage was considerably in the rear, he ordered 

m ’ 

his own tents to be pitched for our accommodation. We expected 
to meet here our servants who had bedn left behind at hut 


the heavy continued rain had throwh-'iniinerous obstafcles 1n the road 
from Cdsipur, and it was supposed that camels^ be unable to 


travel; we therefore despatched a brrbg duf hof^^s^ 

delay, and to desire ocT'BervaiKs'W^^ffcjW^^i/at S^ri;7/'^tvith' aif^ra<^^ 
expedition. ^ 


AjI ^ il* 
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We were encamped in a amall grove., near the village^ which is placed 

•cn the west banks of the Batgal river. On the opposite side is Rudrapiirf 

? 

a town of considerable extent, belonging to the district of Murddabad, 

We halted on the twenty-eighth and next day, to wait for our horses, 
and for some of our people, who, from lameness were still behind. 
Therm, on the aSth, 79*, on the 29th 8i>*. 

On the 30th we marched to Sirgdrk; and on the ist of July attained 
4he end of our journey at BarelL 
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A3PF1ENDIX, . ■ 

In the enumciation which I published in: the ninth volume of Astatick 
Researckeit of tlie species of pepper* indigenous or cultivated in Prince of 
Wales's Islandt one called by the Malays, Gddti^ Caudo or Gadukh was 
mentioned ( pag. s&sO Of this kind, the specimens which I had then 
acen being destitute of frudftfication, t was enabled by report only to re¬ 
fer it to this genus* and had no adequate means of ascertaining the speci¬ 
fic chara^er. To supply this defect, I obtained, by the assistance of a 
friend on the island, some Jive plants of this species, and committed them 
to the care of Dr. Roxburgh, who found them, when they blossomed, 
to be a species which had been introduced into the botanical garden some 
years before, and to which he has given the name of Pip^r Sarmentosum. 
To his kindness I am obliged for the following specific chara6U*r and 

descriptioiK HUNITER. 

PirEfc sarinrnfosiiw Rexa. 

Ereot, ramsuirtlop, utmentofe. Le.vM from bwad-MrJ.tt. lo oblong. 

iBooth. aboMl fi«-iicr»ed, tbe iup«iot lublMsilt. AmmU loaf-opposed, 

short peduQckd. 

p. tntifolivm. Hunter JJw* 9, 39Ss 

Gdditj Caiido, uc Gadafcft of the 

A HATIVE «f the Malay ttlands, and brought by Mr. SaiTit. into tbe 

U 6 
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botanic garden at Calcutta, where it thrivea luxuriantly, and ia in fruit 

most part of the year. 

■■ 

Stems erect, from six to eighteea inches high, raiuoui at top, jointed, sndimooth. 
Sarmentose shoots of a great length. Issue in abuodaxice irodi the top of the 
root, and lower part of the stem, by which the plant is quickly propagated 
to any extent. 

'I 

Leaves alternate, the lower petioled, the superior subsessile, the lower broad 
re-entering'cord ate; the superior ohliqaely-ohlong t all are smooth on 

=-' ■’ i* ' 

both Etdei, and shining above. ■'* 

4, 

Aments solitary, ojppositc to the leaves, short-peduncled, oblong, very minnio, 

, i 

being rarely more than a quarter of an inch long. 
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